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Preface 


Supervision in schools, concerned with the improvement of instruc- 
tion, must deal with all the components of instruction in the myriad 
complex combinations in which they occur. Instruction involves 
people—administrators, supervisors, teachers, pupils, parents, other 
citizens. Instruction involves curriculum—the subject matter, its se- 
lection and arrangement. Instruction involves principles and de- 
rived techniques—how to work with people, how to help people 
learn, how to administer so that people can learn, how to guide 
people to development of their potentialities. The content of super- 
vision, therefore, is not only a body of techniques but also a sub- 
stantial body of knowledge and understanding. Supervision, like 
teaching, is guiding learning and must be concerned with the learn- 
ing as well as with the guiding. Supervision works not only with 
techniques of instruction but also with the subject-matter content 
of curriculum and instruction. It deals with methods looked upon 
as both techniques and subject matter. 

Since supervision is guiding learning, it cannot be developed 
apart from the concepts of the purposes. of education, the concepts 
of curriculum and its organization, and the concepts of learning 
which are held by a school’s staff. The content of “what makes 
people work together productively and effectively with understood 
purposes” is the content of supervision in industry, in the armed 
services, in schools—in any situation where work done by groups of 
people has to be effective as a unit. 

In the secondary schools of the United States, not only super- 
visors but also principals, department heads, or superintendents may 
supervise. In a large number of schools no one is designated as 
supervisor. Yet the obligation to maintain a well-aimed and effective 
instructional program remains. Supervision is treated throughout 
this book as a body of content and procedures to be carried out by 
whoever has the responsibility, not necessarily by a person who is 


called supervisor. 
ix 
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Despite the fact that the subject-matter content of secondary 
schools differs from that of elementary schools, many of the super- 
visory principles and techniques are the same at both levels. How- 
ever, these same differences in subject matter and in stages of ma- 
turity of pupils make it necessary to consider some phases of sec- 
ondary-school supervision apart from supervision at other levels of 
the school system. In this book general problems have been treated 
generally, and special problems of the secondary school have been 
treated specifically. 

The education of teachers is in two parts, the first incomplete 
without the second. Like all professionals, teachers are not fully 
equipped after their preservice education. It is in-service education, 
no matter how carried out, that continues to round out the educa- 
tion of the professional person. School supervision, concerned with 
the improvement of instruction, and in-service education have the 
same purposes and have been equated in this book. Through in- 
service education, both formal and informal, instruction can be im- 
proved. 

Much of the work of supervision is concerned with groups of 
people. Remembering this, we have emphasized group work 
throughout this book. But we have tried never to forget that people 
are individuals and that they remain individuals both in and out of 
groups. There is a separate chapter on the group process because we 
believe that many people will feel more secure after reading one 
connected brief discussion of the process. However, this one chapter 
is far from complete; its principles and techniques permeate the 
entire book. 

Many familiar proposals and techniques of supervision are treated 
here. Also several other significant factors of a supervisory program 
are given extended discussion; for example, a full chapter is given 
to the professional library, a somewhat belated innovation in a text 
of this type it seems to us, for the library is an essential in a school’s 
efforts to maintain effective instruction. 

Many individuals have helped in the writing of this book. Pro- 
fessor James E. Wheeler of the University of Alabama has markedly 
affected the content and writing with his cogent criticism. Staf 
members of various schools in many states, particularly Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, associated with us 
at various times as colleagues or students, have contributed much. 
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We are grateful to those individuals who allowed us to quote or 
summarize from letters describing their situations. Various pub- 
lishers and journals, named in footnotes throughout the book, have 
generously allowed us to quote from their materials. Particular ac- 
knowledgment is made to the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development for the use of extensive quotations from, and 
reference to, various of its publications. 

Although each of us has influenced the entire book, the writing 
was done separately. Professor Owings wrote Chapters 11 and 12, 
and Professor Hammock the remainder. 

We know that there are many imperfections in this book. We 
also know that its proposals have been found workable and effec- 
tive by some school people. We hope that you find it sensible, 
helpful, and dependable. 

Rosert C. HAMMOCK 
Raren S. Owncs 
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CHAPTER 1 The Secondary School and Supervision 


The Dictionary of Education* defines twenty-three terms contain- 
ing the word “supervision,” most of them different kinds of super- 
vision.? There have not always been this many. Their number indi- 
cates effort to differentiate among the many kinds of services which 
supervision attempts to provide. The definition of “supervision” 
given in the Dictionary of Education is “all efforts of designated 
school officials directed toward providing leadership to teachers and 
other educational workers in the improvement of instruction; in- 
volves the stimulation of professional growth and development of 
teachers, the selection and revision of educational objectives, mate- 
rials of instruction, and methods of teaching, and the evaluation of 
instruction.” This has not always been the definition of supervision, 
and there are reasons why supervision has come to be conceived 
of in these terms. 

Supervision, concerned from its beginnings with good schools, 
has been and is the product of many of the same forces that have 
shaped the schools. Its objectives and techniques have always been 
in accord, though sometimes vaguely, with the purposes of schools 
and have been determined by these purposes. The story of super- 
vision, then, is a story to be read concurrently with the story of the 
development of schools in our country. 

1 Carter V. Good (ed.), Dictionary of Education, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1945. 

2 Supervision, autocratic supervision, cabinet plan of supervision, cooperative super- 
vision, coordinate organization of supervision, creative supervision, democratic super- 
vision, departmental supervision, extrinsic-dualistic organization of supervision, grade- 
level supervision, health supervision, inspectional supervision, invitational supervision, 
line-and-staff organization of supervision, on-call supervision, playground supervision, 


practice supervision, rural-school supervision, scientific supervision, vertical supers 
vision, state supervision of schools, state supervision of teaching, supervision by radio, 


1- 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision has evolved through the years from a system of 
authoritarian control. Laymen were selected in the early townships 
to inspect the schools to determine how good the teaching was. The 
procedure was a testing procedure, designed not to help teachers 
but to find out how much the teacher had taught the children. The 
teacher was rated on this basis. 

With the rise of the normal schools in the nineteenth century 
and with the great attention being paid to the training of teachers, » 
supervision began to concern itself not only with rating of the 
teacher but also with the improvement of the teacher and his work.’ 
The authoritarian nature of supervision did not disappear with this 
broadening concept. A basic reason is probably that supervision, as 
a function of administration, evolved through the superintendent 
and the principal from the lay board, who originally discharged all 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities. Whether he was 
supervisor, superintendent, or principal, the person doing super- 
vision was one who presumably knew more subject matter than the 
teacher and who presumably could teach better than the teacher. 
His observations, demonstration teaching, and conferences were 
based upon the idea that specific knowledges and skills were to be 
transferred from the supervisor to the teacher. 

Another reason, perhaps, for the persistence of the idea of con- 
trol in the concept of supervision into at least the early years of 
the twentieth century was the designation of “special” supervisors 
of physical education, manual training, and other “innovations” as 
these areas were added to the curriculum. These supervisors were 
needed because the average teacher was not prepared to teach these 
subjects. 

This idea of control and authoritarianism as basic content of the 
concept of supervision has persevered to this day, despite its incon- 
gruity with the definition given at the beginning of this chapter. 
But as supervision deals increasingly with the improvement of 
teachers and teaching and less with the rating of teachers, the func- 
tion of control becomes weaker. 

No longer is the omniscience of the supervisor so widely assumed 


8 John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1947, pp. 590-593. 
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since the purposes and techniques of secondary education have 
broadened to include far more than just knowledge of categorized 
subject matter and the ability to transmit that knowledge to stu- 
dents. The functions of supervision have evolved out of their origins 
in authority but toward new ends as our concepts of learning and 
of the purposes of education have changed. 

The secondary school is our instrument for general education. Our 
dream is that eventually all citizens will complete secondary school 
education, and we are moving slowly but consistently in that direc- 
tion. If we look upon general education as that part of a man’s total 
education which concerns itself with him as a human being and 
as a citizen, then the curriculum of the secondary school and the 
kind of teaching in that school assume an immediate importance 
and a dynamic quality. They are rooted in principle in the bases 
of democracy and in the nature of human beings, but they are ex- 
pressed in techniques that keep the secondary school abreast of 
the society which the school serves. A secondary school, with its 
many departments, can today serve the complexities, confusions, 
and sudden imponderables of society only if the school is working 
as an integrated organization. The teachers must do today what 
teachers have always done—teach their students as best they can; 
but the necessity that students emerge from school as integrated, 
competent human beings and citizens demands that their teachers 
have help. The help that they need is not that of the supervisor of 
a century ago but help that releases and guides the potentialities 
of each teacher toward doing his part, with awareness of the whole, 
in contributing to the production of competent human beings and 
competent citizens. 

Such a concept does not preclude the role that meeting vocational 
needs plays in the work of the secondary school, for these can be 
met effectively only upon a base of general education. 

The story of supervision in the past and as it will be is explained 
and forecast by these five guiding principles: * 


1. Public education is anchored in the history of American civilization and 
at any given moment operates within the accumulated heritage of that civiliza- 
tion. 

2. Every system of thought and practice in education is formulated with 


4 The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, 1937, pp. 6-7. 
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some reference to the ideas and interests dominant or widely cherished in 
society at the time of its formulation. 

8. Once created and systematized, any program of educational thought and 
practice takes on professional and institutional stereotypes, and tends to outlast 
even profound changes in the society in which it assumed its original shape. 

4, Any restatement of educational objectives and responsibilities which is 
rooted in reality takes into account the nature of professional obligations and 
makes adjustments to cope with the major changes wrought in society since 
the last general reckoning in education. 

5. Any statement of educational objectives and responsibilities that is not 
merely theoretical involves a quest for the institutional forms and operating 
practices through which education can best attain its ends. 


NEED FOR SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Supervision has been defined for a long time as a service designed 
to improve instruction. This is not a definitive definition for it omits 
two variable concepts, the determination of which decides what 
supervision will be. 

What do we mean by improving instruction? Improvement to a 
person with one set of basic assumptions would not necessarily be 
improvement to a person with another set. What ends does the in- 
struction seek? Here too concepts concerning the purposes of in- 
struction may differ. 

If the definition of supervision remains couched in terms which 
are themselves undefined, it gives no direction to those who would 
try to supervise. Programs of supervision without clearly determined 
concepts of the ends of instruction and of the specifics of good in- 
struction are likely to be aimless, verbal, and centered upon tech- 
niques rather than upon results; they are likely to annoy the good 
teacher and further frustrate the poor one. 

Since schools attempt to serve society toward those ends which 
society thinks desirable for itself, schools must take a good deal 
of their direction from the characteristics and the goals of society 
itself. Society has at any moment in time a past, a present, and a 
future; and each of these three, although incompletely understood 
at any one moment, constantly works to explain the others more 
accurately. Schools must always attempt to serve the present. But 
the present must be served as it is influenced by the past and by our 
ideas of the future; the present also influences our understanding 
of the past, and influences the future as the future slides into the 
present. 
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The characteristics and the needs of society are interpreted 
variously by different groups of educators. Certain interpretations 
appear to be held strongly enough in these times to be looked upon 
as trends with sufficient power and reason to have enduring futures. 

Instruction is looked upon as good or bad in terms of how people 
act as a result of it. It is judged not solely in terms of how much a 
person knows; it is judged in terms of what he does with what he 
knows. If instruction has accomplished anything, the results will 
eventually be observable in the learner. For example, if health in- 
struction is of any value, most children will be healthier because 
they come to school. Instruction, then, must result in learning, and 
learning is observable only in the actions of the person who has been 
supposed to be learning. To overstate it perhaps—if there has been 
instruction, there has been learning; if there has been learning, there 
is changed action; if there is no changed action, there has been no 
instruction. 

But this does not go far enough. Only the fact that learning has 
occurred or has not occurred is touched by this incomplete concept. 
The character of the learner’s actions as a result of instruction is the 
other concern without which the concept is incomplete, indefinite 
and even dangerous. Instruction is judged in terms of whether or not 
a person acts differently as a result of it, and also in terms of whether 
or not his actions are acceptable to society as well as to himself. 
For example, instruction must result not only in a child’s being able 
to read adequately but also in his selection of acceptable reading 
materials and in acceptable use of what he reads. The fact of read- 
ing is basic; here is the skill that society demands the school develop 
in its pupils. But the things which he reads and the use that he 
makes of what he reads must also meet the demands of society. Here 
is determined whether or not the instruction has been of value. 

William H. Burton has provided a most cogent illustration of this 
concept in the following paragraphs written by one of his students 
in the 1980s to describe a person whom the student had known 
well: * 

He can quote all the Shakespeare that he was ever told to memorize, yet 


he will not go to any play, let alone one by Shakespeare himself. He regularly 
gets a score of 90 on Time’s “Current Events Test,” yet he refuses to read any 


ë Quoted in William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York, 1952, p. 154. 
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critical non-fiction books and he has not the slightest conviction concerning 
either the value or the worthlessness of the New Deal. Nor does he see why 
anyone in the United States should be concerned that the Loyalists lost in 
Spain. He wears a Phi Beta Kappa pin, yet he has never registered to vote. 
He knows where John Hancock’s house stood on Beacon Hill, yet he walks 
through Boston Common on May Day oblivious to the speakers and to the 
drama of the events around him. 

At college we all borrowed his notes because they were almost verbatim 
reports of the lectures, but we know he has had three jobs in four years. He 
can become as enthusiastic about the Bible as living literature as did Pro- 
fessor _______ and he can give a clear intellectual account of Spinoza’s ethics, 
yet he can and does regularly deal from the bottom of the deck when playing 
poker, He has all the symbols of learning—even a gold one—but the practice is 
a curious thing. 


Instruction, then, must result in learning which is demonstrated 
in action most likely to preserve society and to improve it toward 
the goals which society itself has determined. 

Society accepts different content of its goals at different times, not 
from caprice but because the past and the future, predicating and 
impinging upon the present, inexorably demand that the content 
be different. Although different at different times, the goals are al- 
ways clearly the development of earlier goals. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the Committee of Ten made its report, 
the world was quite a different place from what it is now and what 
it will be. Knowledge itself, not its use, was the mark of an educated 
man. The actions of individuals did not affect so many people over 
so wide an area. The committee’s goals represented the demands of 
society upon the schools: certain subject matters were educative 
within themselves; certain amounts of these subject matters were 
necessary to educated men who would serve the 1890 society well 
as it looked from the past with some accuracy and some inaccuracy 
into the future; these amounts of these subject matters were to be 
inculcated into the children in the schools. 

Supervision, designed to improve instruction, drew its purposes, 
its content, and its techniques from these societal demands as inter- 
preted by the educators represented by the Committee of Ten. 
Supervision worked largely then with the individual teacher as he 
sought to implant the requisite amount of his subject matter into 
the pupil's mind. Supervision centered upon observation of the 
teacher and inspection of the school to determine how much subject 
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matter had been learned; it measured each teacher independently 
as he worked to put knowledge into children. The supervisor added 
up the amounts of subject matter put into pupils’ minds, and the 
whole goodness or badness of the school was determinable. 

This is as it had to be, for in the 1890s we knew only the past 
and the present; we did not know the future. And, as has already 
been said, “Every system of thought and practice in education is 
formulated with some reference to the ideas and interests dominant 
or widely cherished in society at the time of its formulation.” ° 

The present is what was the unknown future in the 1890s. Society 
has changed in the content of its goals. Its ultimate goals perhaps 
have not changed, but people who were once far away are close now 
in time, distance, and spirit; man’s actions anywhere are felt every- 
where. Society, because of the developing content of the demands 
of living, requires of its members different equipment for living. And, 
instead of the goals of knowledge-within-itself of the Committee of 
Ten, the content of the goals of schools has been changed because 
schools must consistently try hard to serve the society in which they 
exist. 

Announcements of the objectives of American secondary schools 
since the time of the First World War have broadened and deepened 
to express what educators have felt interpreted the needs of society. 
In 1918, there were the Seven Cardinal Principles: health, command 
of fundamental processes, vocation, worthy home membership, citi- 
zenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character.’ These objec- 
tives, more forward looking than perhaps many people realized in 
1918, put into terms of action the results of instruction. These are 
seven areas of behavior, of use of knowledge, in which the secondary 
school was to work for results. Twenty years later, in 1988, the 
Educational Policies Commission expanded on the Seven Cardinal 
Principles and set down four areas of results toward which the 
secondary school was to work: self-realization, human relationship, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibility.’ The objectives in each 
area were stated in terms of specific actions or behaviors by the 


® The Unique Function of American Democracy, p. 6. 

T Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 85, 1918. 

8 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Washington, 1938. 
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learner. For example, three of the objectives of self-realization are 
these: the educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly; the 
educated person works to improve the health of the community; the 
educated person solves his problems of counting and calculating.’ 

In 1944 the National Association of Secondary-school Principals 
made a statement of the purposes of secondary education, this time 
in terms of the needs of youth.” Such a statement is based upon the 
assumption that the job of education is to contribute to meeting the 
needs of the young people in school. It implies that results of meet- 
ing or of not meeting these needs will be apparent in the actions of 
these young people. The National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals has issued several bulletins expanding upon the original 
statements and providing check lists for schools to use in determin- 
ing the quality of their programs with relation to the statement of 
needs. The original statement lists ten needs, which have been 
called the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth: 


1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well 
as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of 
their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state and 
nation. 

4, All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the indi- 
vidual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 


9 Ibid., p. 50. 

10 Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary-school Prin- 
cipals, Washington, 1944. A later and revised edition appeared in 1951. These pub- 
lications are based upon a book published by the Educational Policies Commission in 
1944, Education for All American Youth, which appeared in 1952 in a revised edition, 
Education for All American Youth—A Further Look. 

11“The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-school Principals, vol. $1, no. 145, March, 1947; 
Will French and William L. Ransom, “Evaluating the Curriculum for Provision for 
Meeting the Imperative Needs of Youth,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-school Principals, 32:48-69, April, 1948; William L. Ransom, “How Well 
Does Your High School Rate on the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth?” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 33:8-46, October, 1949. 
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6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 
science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of 
the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfaction to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 


co-operatively with others. 
10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


The Seven Cardinal Principles and the Ten Imperative Needs of 
Youth both establish broad goals. They go beyond knowledge of 
subject matter and assume that no subject matter is within itself 
educative. No longer can the supervisor rate each teacher’s work 
on the basis of the amount of knowledge which he implants in his 
pupils, add together the ratings of all the teachers, and pronounce 
whether the school is good or bad on that basis alone. Each objective 
is the preserve of more than one teacher. The complex resulting 
from the combination of one pupil and several teachers demands 
that emphasis be put upon the results of the total effect of all teach- 
ers and of all school experiences upon the pupil. The barriers among 
subject matters have to come down as all the teachers work with 
the pupil, in an effort to change him in certain ways thought desir- 
able by the school as it attempts to interpret the demands of society 
and the needs of youth. 

In drawing its purposes, content, and techniques from the ob- 
jectives of meeting the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, supervision 
must guard against the danger of becoming programmatic. A cur- 
riculum designed to meet the needs of youth, and instructional 
procedures designed to care for them, can be just as categorized, 
restricted, fixed, and additive as that which resulted from the pro- 
nouncements of the Committee of Ten. Curriculum and instruction 
which are effective with learners are created with their scope and 
sequence in the learners, not in a categorized subject matter or in 
a categorized need. Supervision to develop and maintain good cur- 
riculum and instruction will have a program, but the program will 
not be a series of separate techniques; it will not be the addition 
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of procedure to procedure. Instead, the supervisory program will 
be a unitary whole itself in that it will find its purposes, content, 
and techniques always in the learner himself. No “on paper” pro- 
gram alone will suffice. Convenient and necessary (but inescapably 
artificial) categories—in subject matter or in objectives or in needs— 
will never accumulate into an effective supervisory program. Super- 
vision is not based upon a serial concept; it is based upon a spiral 
concept, with the learner as the steady central axis at the center of 
the ever-widening circles. 

It was inevitable that with changes in content of purposes, the 
curriculum of the secondary school would also be changed. The 
same forces which had produced new statements of purposes also 
proposed reorganizations of the curriculum. These forces, in the 
making for a long time, brought widespread efforts toward reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum in the 1930s. Many of these were carried on 
by whole states; among others were Alabama, California, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas. 

Harold Spears has suggested as the outstanding reasons for the 
reorganization movement of the 1930s the following: ” 


1. The changing conception of the individual in relationship to his so- 
ciety... |... 

2. The youth problem of unemployment and maladjustment. . . . 

3. The loss of traditional faith in the disciplinary and cultural values of 
certain subjects known as mind-trainers, which came as an outcome of educa- 
tional research. . . . 

4. The growth of the philosophy of education as experience. . . . 

5. The democratization of the high school by the influx of youth. 


Most of these reorganizations of the secondary school curriculum 
were oriented to the broad quality of the newer statements of pur- 
poses of education. They suggested schemes of organization other 
than departmentalized subject matter. The Virginia program, one 
of the earliest in the 1930s, illustrates a typical approach: ** 


The most significant phase of this program was its departure from subject 
matter divisions, leading to a unified program in the elementary schools and 
to a core curriculum in the secondary schools. The basis of this unified and 
core program was a pattern of scope and sequence based upon an allocation 


12 Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum, American Book, New 
York, 1940, pp. 43-45. 

18 J, Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, Rinehart, New 
York, 1946, p. 205. 
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to each year in the school system of some significant phase of the activities of 
people of all time. Aims were stated in terms of emotionalized attitudes, gen- 
eralizations, and special abilities, none of them with reference to any particular 
subject. 


Two implications for supervision in secondary schools are appar- 
ent. The first is that, with the broadening of the goals of secondary 
schools to cut across subject-matter lines and to center upon integra- 
tion of action in the learner, an agency to assist teachers in fitting 
together their separate jobs into a unitary impact upon the learner 
is needed. The second is found in the fact that all the reorganizations 
of the curriculum were undertaken by groups of professional staff 
members themselves. The effect of this second fact has been that 
one of the major cooperative, supervisory procedures used in schools 
today is studying and building curriculum. 

Whether or not the pupil emerges from the school as a performer 
who uses well what he has learned cannot be determined by the 
supervisor. The teacher and the pupil, as they work together, are 
the people who determine what the pupil learns, how well he uses 
it, and how aptly he can quickly summon up appropriate knowledge 
from all his subject-matter areas to meet situations. The supervisor 
works with the over-all objectives of the school always clearly in 
mind. He helps each teacher learn to work with the other teachers 
in their efforts toward production of an integrated learner, that 
person whose selection of skills and knowledge to meet situations 
is consistently appropriate. The supervisor looks over the wall that 
surrounds the subject-matter area and keeps his eyes consistently 
on the action or behavior content of the objectives of the entire 
school. He helps each teacher to play his part effectively in reaching 
the goals of the school as they are stated in terms of the behavior 
of pupils. Supervision facilitates, keeps the over-all view, provides 
materials, interprets, and sets the scene for professional staff mem- 
bers to work together toward the goals of education. 

Schools must reach beyond knowledge itself into the use of knowl- 
edge. They must be sure that what is taught and how it is used by 
the learners will be in accord with those qualities of society which 
are necessary to its existence. With the broadening and deepening 
of the content of the goals of schools, some service must be pro- 
vided to give effective unity to the work of the school. This service 
is necessary to the school emphasizing results in terms of actions 
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of integrated graduates. In such a school supervision must try to do 
at least these things: 

1. Help teachers to see beyond their own subject-matter training 
in understanding and accepting the objectives of education. 

2. Help teachers to interpret the large goals of education in terms 
of their own work with their pupils. 

3. Help teachers to find and to use research in curriculum and 
learning. 

4, Help administrators to use administration consistently to make 
curriculum and instruction more effective. 

5. Help keep all parts of the school driving toward the objectives 
of education. 

6. Help interpret the school to the community and the community 
to the school so that each serves the other. 

If we must do more than add together the independent efforts 
of all the teachers to produce an educated person, professional staff 
members must have help in developing themselves to play inter- 
locking parts in producing integrated results in their pupils. 

Certain conditions in the typical American secondary school make 
supervision particularly necessary. These same conditions suggest 
directions which supervision should take in the secondary school. 

Departmentalization. The teacher is a specialist in his subject- 
matter field, trained by specialists in that field. His job in the second- 
ary school with most of his pupils is to contribute from that field 
to their general or vocational education. The experiences of the 
pupil with all subject-matter areas must be synthesized somehow so 
that his learning becomes readily useful to him. This synthesis must 
be effected without any loss of significant subject matter. What the 
pupil needs to enable him to live successfully is contained in all the 
different departments of the curriculum. The curriculum has been 
broken up so that the job of teaching and learning may be accom- 
plished. But, unless the parts are put back together in the learner 
so that he can use them in meeting whole situations (and what 
other kinds are there?), we fail to reach our goal of acceptably 
changed behavior by learners. 

Credits or Units. The Carnegie unit or course credit was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the twentieth century as one of the 
efforts to standardize the work of secondary schools. A certain 
amount of time spent in class instruction in a subject gave a certain 
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amount of credit in terms of units, and the accumulation of a certain 
number of units was required for graduation from secondary school. 
As one result, the length of a period has become rigid in the second- 
ary school, and therefore there can be only a fixed number of periods 
in a day. The pupil can be scheduled for only a fixed number of 
periods and therefore a fixed number of subject-matter areas. With 
the fixed-time concept, both in number of minutes each day and in 
number of periods each semester, fixed amounts of subject matter 
for each semester in each subject have been encouraged to remain 
long after we have ceased to believe in the intrinsic educativeness 
of a subject matter itself. With the fixed-time concept inherent in 
the use of these units it becomes difficult for a teacher to look over 
the wall surrounding his subject-matter area. He finds it hard to 
provide experiences which will help secondary school pupils to see 
and to use relationships among subject-matter areas. Impediments 
arise to prevent experiment in teaching toward integrated action 
to replace memorization of categorized subject matter. 
College-entrance Requirements. Despite much evidence to the 
contrary, it is still widely assumed that a certain pattern of courses 
taken in secondary school is necessary to success in college. The 
secondary school graduate must present to the college a certain 
number of credits in a certain pattern of courses before he can be 
admitted. In every secondary school there are pupils who are 
headed for college, and the school must make it possible for the 
required credits to be accumulated. If the school is a small one, 
it can do little more than offer the subjects required for college 
entrance. In a large number of American secondary schools even 
though only a small number of the pupils in the school intend to 
go to college, the offerings of credits must serve those few. The 
adaptation of college-entrance requirements to the characteristics 
of secondary school enrollment and to research in the relation of 
school and college is an incredibly slow process. The secondary 
school finds tremendous difficulty in attempting to produce inte- 
grated people who can use what they know. But the school must 
remember that the experiences provided in the courses can be 
studied, revised, kept cogent. The school must remember that a 
credit is an amount of time; the credit does not say how the time 
must be used. It is not necessary to teach a memorizing-type curric- 
ulum to meet college-entrance requirements. It is not easy to cause 
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desirable learning to occur in all pupils within the restrictions of the 
fixed-time concept of the credit and the fixed-pattern concept of 
college-entrance requirements. But it is not impossible. 

Elimination from School. Only recently have we reached the point 
of having three-fourths of all secondary school-age pupils in second- 
ary school. Some never get to secondary school, and many drop out 
before the completion of secondary school. In 1945, not quite four 
out of six who entered the secondary school were staying through 
graduation. In a society which depends upon the ability of its citi- 
zens to meet problems and make decisions, the elimination rate 
from our secondary schools is tragic and frightening. The figures 
just given are the national average; in many secondary schools the 
rate is much higher. Laws requiring attendance at school are an 
effort toward curbing the rate of withdrawal from school, but legis- 
lation cannot do the job alone. The tasks of discovering the surely 
complex reasons for this appalling loss of pupils from secondary 
school, of laying the blame squarely where it is shown to belong, 
and of correcting the deficiencies that are found in the schools them- 
selves are tasks of overwhelming importance. Their cogency is so 
great as to put them at the top of the supervisory program of almost 
any secondary school. 

Lack of Skills in Teaching Reading. There is voluminous research 
pointing out that much failure in secondary school is caused largely 
by inadequate reading ability. The elementary school, of course, 
cannot complete the job of teaching reading. Many reading skills 
needed in secondary school are developments of the adolescent 
period; they are not needed earlier and cannot be taught earlier. 
How many times do we see the adjuration: every teacher is a teacher 
of reading! As though to say so were to make it true. Secondary 
school teachers in general do not know how to teach reading. They 
have not learned because their preservice education has not taught 
them how. The curriculum of the teacher-education institution has 
its troubles too in that there are only a certain number of semester 
hours available in a degree plan, and not everything can be included. 
No doubt more could be done by the college to develop in secondary 
school teachers the ability to improve reading, but the fact remains 
that by and large secondary school teachers do not know how. The 
task is surely a necessary one, when we know that failures in many 
subjects are contributed to greatly by deficiency in reading. It is 
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a necessary job of supervision in the secondary school, and it will 
always be an important part of the supervisory effort to improve 
instruction. 

Lack of Vertical Articulation. If a school system is large enough, 
it provides separate units and perhaps separate buildings for ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools. In some smaller 
schools, the twelve-grade school is one unit. The problem of provid- 
ing twelve uninterrupted, coherent years of developmental educa- 
tion for all the children is one requiring attention in all of them. 
These dangers are inherent in the separate-unit idea of school or- 
ganization if a school system fails to make definite efforts to achieve 
vertical articulation: 

1. Demands separately set by the school next above determine 
altogether or to a disproportionate degree the subject matter and 
objectives of the school. 

2. There is an abrupt change of curriculum organization and 
kinds of educative experiences when the point is reached where 
units for college entrance take over. Prescribed amounts of subject 
matter, rather than a combination of the nature of the learner with 
the nature of subject matter, predominantly determine the curric- 
ulum. 

8. Single-level planning of the curriculum produces gaps in the 
sequential building of concepts in various areas of subject matter, 
and wasteful repetitions also occur. 

4. Disturbance of security occurs when children move from one 
school into the next, contributing to antagonistic behavior, bewilder- 
ment, academic failure, and withdrawal from school. 

Here is a danger present in all school systems. It shows no danger- 
ous evidences in those schools where supervisory efforts are being 
made to help teachers at the various grade levels communicate with 
each other in maintaining a coherent instructional program through- 
out the twelve years. In others, the lack of communication among 
teachers results in degrees of failure to reach the goals of education. 
Here clearly is a job for supervision. 

These are only six of the conditions somewhat peculiar to the 
secondary school that call for the help of supervision. There are 
others. With the departmentalization of the secondary school, its 
rigidity in schedules, and its tendency to be isolated from the ele- 
mentary school, the purposes of bringing about demonstrable learn- 
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ing in pupils become most difficult to reach. Supervision has an im- 
mediate and necessary role to play in the secondary school. 

Several years ago one school system found in a collection of data 
concerning itself the sources of more than a year of purposeful work 
with good results. These data described the amount of failure by 
secondary school pupils. The data suggest the influence of most of 
the six conditions just discussed. They are given here as an indica- 
tion of the ease with which the bases for a needed and effective 
supervisory program may be discovered. 


Table 1. Pupils Who Failed One or More Courses in Waco Secondary Schools, 
First Semester, 1945-1946 


Number Per cent 
Number | failing one | failing one 
Grade enrolled or more or more 


courses 


souRcE: University of Texas, Division of Extension, The Report of a Survey of the 
Public Schools of Waco, Texas, Hill Printing and Stationery Company, Waco, Tex., 
1947, p. 78. 


The school system partially described by these data provides 
separate school units for junior high (grades 7 to 9) and senior high 
(grades 10 to 12). What did the school find when it studied the 
figures? It found that the greatest percentage of failures occurred in 
the first year of junior high school, the first year of senior high 
school, and the last year of junior high school. It found that its loss 
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of pupils from grade 7 through grade 12 was alarmingly high. It 
found that failure increased and stayed high in the first and second 
years of credit-counting for graduation and college entrance. It 
found that the decrease in failures in the last semester of senior 
high school was completely out of line with the pattern of the pre- 
ceding secondary school grades. Here were conditions which staff 
members could see plainly needed to be changed. Surely more than 
four-fifths of the children in the city were educable! 

The supervisory and in-service education program in this school 
resulting from study of the data on failures (and, of course, of the 
entire Survey Report) was a realistic program dealing with present 
problems concerning all staff members. The program was one in 
which all had a stake, and it was effective." 


SUPERVISION AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Reporting on a study made in 1951 in Oregon, Hugh B. Wood 
writes that in-service education has become a multimillion-dollar 
enterprise.” The fact that in-service education seems to be here to 
stay is evident, and the point needs no belaboring. It seems obvious 
that schools everywhere recognize the need for in-service education 
designed to make the professional staff member a more effective 
teacher and to make the educational program in which he works a 
more effective program. 

Lester M. Emans listed trends in teacher education in 1952, set- 
ting down the following as one of them: ** 

There is a growing realization that preservice education programs really 


mean preservice. This means that in-service [education] is beginning to be 
recognized as a vital and essential part of the education of every teacher. 


In an earlier article, Paul J. Misner pointed out the same trend 
and went on to say that “the achievement of more effective teaching 
is a continuing purpose of all programs of in-service education.” *" 


14 For a brief discussion of some of the procedures followed see Marian C. Butler 
and Robert C. Hammock, “Continuity of Learning through Co-operative Planning,” 
Educational Leadership, 6:391-395, March, 1949. 

15 Hugh B. Wood, “In-service Education of Teachers—An Evaluation,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 2:243-247, December, 1951. 

16 Lester M. Emans, “Where Are We Going in Teacher Education?” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 3:165, September, 1952. 

17 Paul J. Misner, “In-service Education Comes of Age,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 


cation, 1:82, March, 1950. 
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This identification of the purposes of in-service education with the 
purposes of supervision leads to a wonder concerning just what the 
differences are between supervision and in-service education. More 
than one recent textbook in supervision makes in-service education 
a part of supervision. The confusion is further multiplied by the list- 
ing of the same techniques (workshop, institute, study group, etc.) 
sometimes as supervision and sometimes as in-service education. 
It may well be that the confusion between the description of the 
purposes and content of supervision and that of in-service education 
results from the fact that both are the same thing. 

Those working with supervision and in-service education pro- 
grams have murmured from time to time that the words “supervisor” 
and “supervision” just don’t seem to be right: they seem to imply 
a foreman-laborer relationship, a superior-inferior association; they 
seem to be relics of the concepts and practices of supervision as it 
was fifty or sixty years ago. Supervisors have audibly sought for a 
new term without success. Substitute terms have sprung up—“co- 
ordinator,” “consultant,” “director of instruction,” and other similar 
ones—all indicating a search for a term which will at least not con- 
tradict the purposes and content of supervision. This search is, of 
course, brought about by the fact that “supervision” is to many 
people a “snarl” word, with strong overtones of unpleasantness. It 
has a connotation so far from its present meaning that it hampers 
the task that supervision sets out to do. 

The term “in-service education,” or “in-service development,” does 
not suggest a negation of its content, as does the term “supervision.” 
What in-service education does is in accord with what the term says. 
Furthermore, the use of the term “in-service” indicates that there 
is a supplementary term, “preservice.” Thus the important concept 
of the necessary continuity of the professional staff member's edu- 
cation is implied. 

This is no discussion of mere words; it is a discussion of the ideas 
which are communicated by them as these ideas affect the purposes 
of the words. 

Writer after writer has implied that the jobs of supervision and 
in-service education are identical. There is danger to the morale of 
teachers when a school attempts to make a distinction between 
supervision and in-service education. There is even danger when 
a school leaves the impression with the teachers that there are two 
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programs, the supervisory program and the in-service program. The 
whole program designed for the improvement of instruction is a 
program of in-service development. To call it such would remove 
much of the stigma which the term “supervision” still carries. 

C. L. Cushman and John B. Taulane suggested the identity in the 
following: ** 

In a well-planned program for the improvement of instruction, education in 


service, supervision, and the development of curriculum materials are in the 
main inseparably woven together . . . as to time, place, and person. 


Alexander and Saylor make it plain that they consider supervision 
and in-service education identical; *° 


Nowadays, the supervisory work of the principal emphasizes the professional 
growth and stimulation of teachers, the development of cooperative planning, 
and the exercise of professional leadership in school improvement. Rather 
than rely mainly on classroom visitation and individual conferences, principals 
foster study, discussion, and planning activities by the entire faculty; commit- 
tee work on projects determined by the faculty; and group-evaluation activities, 
Thus supervision has become a program of in-service education and coopera- 
tive group development. 


In this book, supervision, in-service education, and in-service de- 
velopment will be used interchangeably. All supervision of instruc- 
tion is in-service education in time, purpose, and techniques. 

In-service education or supervision is a necessity in the eyes of 
both the teacher himself and the educational leader who is respon- 
sible for the total school program: *° 


All teachers have within them the potential ability to increase their effective- 
ness as teachers. They need but to be placed in a situation where they can 
receive satisfaction for so doing. They need to be stimulated and led in the 
right direction, evaluating their present effectiveness and in making whatever 
changes then become necessary. In-service training of teachers is, therefore, a 
necessity and can be considered only as a continuous process. 


In reporting a study made in 1951 which sampled one-third of 
the teachers and administrators in Oregon, Hugh B. Wood wrote: * 


18 C. L. Cushman and John B. Taulane, “Curriculum Planning Is an In-service Job,” 
Educational Leadership, 3:15, October, 1945. 

19 William M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor, Secondary Education: Basic Principles 
and Practices, Rinehart, New York, 1950, pp. 225-226. 

20 Clark H. Stone, “Stimulating Teacher Growth,” Curriculum Journal, 11:346, De- 
cember, 1940. 

21 Hugh B. Wood, “In-service Education of Teachers—An Evaluation,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 3:247, December, 1951. 
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. . . About one-half of the teachers do not believe themselves to be competent 
in some of the major techniques of modern teaching—the use of audio-visual 
aids, the use of newer reference materials, the guidance of young people, the 
directing of pupil evaluation; two-fifths do not consider themselves competent 
in three additional techniques—directing pupil participation in planning class- 
room work, supervising extracurricular activities, and working with parents and 
laymen. They need help in improving these techniques. Without this help they 
will continue to be traditional, textbook-bound, academic teachers of subject 
matter. The important thing is that teachers recognize the need for con- 
tinuous in-service education. 

. . . Teachers not only recognize the need for help, but want it as shown by 
their answers to the last group of questions in the study. 


Paul J. Misner concludes his article previously cited with these 
two paragraphs: ** 


In-service education will come of age only when it is finally recognized, not 
as an extra-curricular activity, but as an integral part of the total and ongoing 
education of a teacher. We must accept the fact that the education of teachers, 
like that of all other individuals, begins at birth and ends only with the 
onset of senility. For a teacher, charged with the serious responsibility of 
guiding the education of our young, it is dramatically imperative that he con- 
tinue to learn and to grow through all his years of service. Only then can 
there be some assurance that he can not only transmit the heritage of the past, 
but that he can also prepare children for the present and the future. 

It seems safe to predict not only that the preservice education of teachers 
will be improved but that their continuous growth in service will be increas- 
ingly provided for as the entire field of teacher education achieves greater 
maturity and professional status. 


Supervision and in-service education aim at the same result—im- 
proved instruction in the school. Where separate but overlapping 
programs exist, dangerously wrong connotations of the two terms 
arise. The two programs are the same, and only one program should 
exist. Whether it be called supervision or in-service education is a 
matter to be determined by a school itself. 

Whatever the program is called, it is a program of directing learn- 
ing by teachers just as the program of the school is one of directing 
learning by children. It is a program which will take its content and 
techniques from, among other related sources, our concepts of what 
education should produce, what we know about how people learn, 
and what we know about how people work together. It is a program 


22 Paul J. Misner, “In-service Education Comes of Age,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1:36, March, 1950. 
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which will continue what has been begun in the education of the 
teacher before he began to teach so that preservice education and 
in-service education together become the continuum of the inclu- 
sive term, teacher education. 


QUESTIONS 


1, What “professional or institutional stereotypes” are you familiar with? 
As a starter, think of the recommendations of the Committee of Ten, of the 
Carnegie unit, and of some sets of college-entrance requirements. 

2. Examine sources in the psychology of learning to seek support for the 
statement: “If instruction has accomplished anything, the results will eventually 
be observable in the learner.” 

8. Could the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, taken as objectives, eventually 
become stereotypes? Let your imagination move into the future to examine 
this question and state some ways in which present-day objectives could endure 
so long that they could hamper education. 

4. What is meant by the statement that curriculum and instruction are cre- 
ated with their scope and sequence in the learners, not in categorized needs 
or categorized subject matter? 

5. This chapter specifically mentions six conditions in the American second- 
ary school which make supervision particularly necessary. Can you list and 
explain any others? 

6. Your staff is composed of highly trained specialists in subject-matter fields. 
Formulate a reply to the statement: “We do not need any supervisory program; 
use that money to increase teachers’ salaries.” 

7. Supervision and administration should be justified on the grounds that 
instruction in the classroom is improved. What are your arguments to support 


or refute this position? 
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CHAPTER 2 Characteristics of the Program 
of Supervision 


The development of the principles and techniques of supervision 
in the secondary school has come from the same sources and has 
taken the same directions as the development of curriculum and 
instruction in the secondary school. The characteristics of super- 
vision in the secondary school today will be those which are in ac- 
cord with evolving and maintaining the sound curriculum and effec- 
tive instruction desired by the secondary school. Supervision must 
possess many of the characteristics which the program of the second- 
ary school itself possesses: it must have content; it must develop 
staff members as persons as well as knowledgeful, skillful workers 
in subject matter; its techniques must be liberalizing, not authori- 
tarian. 

Perhaps a productive way to get at discovering the characteristics 
of supervision or in-service education would be to find out what 
writers in the field say, to discover what supervisors do, and to in- 
vestigate what staff members want and say they need. Then we can 
synthesize these three sources, along with other things that we know 
have bearing upon the situation, and evolve a set of characteristics 
descriptive of an effective program of supervision or in-service edu- 
cation. 

The sources of information in all three of these areas are many. 
There is enough agreement among the three areas to show that the 
same basic principles guide all three. It is important that we discover 
these principles and that we look upon them as generalizations. It 
is also important that we go beyond generalizing and consider how 
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the generalizations could be made effectively specific in a particular 
school situation. 


WHAT DO WRITERS SAY? 


In 1949 James Robert Ogletree studied all literature concerning 
in-service education listed in The Education Index during the 
twenty-year period, 1929-1948. From the materials reviewed, Ogle- 
tree developed thirty-one characteristics of effective programs of 
in-service education. There is overlapping in Ogletree’s list, and the 
following twenty characteristics represent those reported or recom- 
mended concerning effective programs of in-service education over 
this period of great progress in the field: * 


1. An effective in-service program should provide for participation in im- 
proving local educational conditions. 

2. An effective in-service education program should be so well planned that 
the first activities of the year quickly orient and interest all teachers, especially 
the new and inexperienced. 

3. An effective in-service education program should be based upon the 
needs and desires of the participants as they see them. 

4, An effective in-service education program should assist teachers in lo- 
cating, analyzing, and solving their problems. 

5. An effective in-service education program should provide means for all 
school personnel to share responsibility for the program’s activities. 

6. An effective in-service program should provide and encourage the use 
of every possible technique for growth. 

7. A well-planned program of in-service education should provide assistance 
in locating, obtaining, and using new teaching materials. 

8. An effective in-service program should provide for a continuous evalua- 
tion and revision of its objectives and methods of work. 

9. To be effective, a program of in-service education should be continuous, 
each year’s work being based upon the past years’ experience. 

10. An effective in-service education program should be organized in such 
a way that teachers are allowed to, and encouraged to, try out new things 
which they learn through the program. 

11. The activities of an effective in-service education program should result 
in desirable changes in the total school situation as a result of the continuous 
growth of all school personnel. 

12. An effective in-service education program should recognize that pro- 
fessional growth can come only from within the individual. The program must 
stimulate the individual to desire to improve while in service. 


1James Robert Ogletree, A Study of the In-service Education Program in the 
Tuscaloosa County Public Schools, unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Alabama, 
College of Education, University, Ala., 1949, pp. 162-166. 
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18. An effective in-service education program should provide and encour- 
age democratic leadership instead of autocratic domination. Leadership must 
come from within the program. 

14. An effective in-service education program should have definite times 
and places for its meetings. 

15. An effective in-service education program should provide for small group 
work. These groups should be small enough to encourage wide participation on 
common problems, yet large enough to work effectively. 

16. An effective in-service program should include some form of inter-school 
and intra-school visitations. 

17. An effective in-service education program should clearly define and 
make understood its purposes, its activities, and the functions and responsibili- 
ties of each participant. 

18. To be effective, an in-service education program should provide an 
adequate professional library. 

19. A well-planned program of in-service education should provide the par- 
ticipants with an opportunity for relaxation and socialization, which in itself 
is instrumental to growth. 

20. A well-planned program of in-service education should carry on an 
extensive program of public relations to keep the public aware of the prob- 
lems and progress of the schools and teachers. 


C. L. Cushman wrote in 1949 that the rapid developments in in- 
service education at the time must “be based on a sound and de- 
fensible point of view.” He then suggested six principles which 
should guide schools in the area of in-service education: * 


The work of the teacher in the classroom and in the related activities of the 
school and community should be the most important single source of problems 


which form the basis of in-service education programs. . . . 

The two basic elements essential to the in-service education of every teacher 
are an understanding of the nature of human growth and development, and an 
understanding of the nature of the social order. . . . 

In-service education should be characterized by a conscious and direct re- 


lationship between thought and action. . . . 
The motivation for effective in-service education should come from within 


the learner and his sense of need rather than from someone else’s desire to 


change him... . 
The major motivating factor for in-service growth should be the desire to 


meet fully one’s responsibilities as a teacher and as a person. . . . 
The focus of one’s sense of responsibility should be service in the world 


of our years. 


2C. L. Cushman, “Reflections on Teacher Education In-service,” Educational 
Leadership, 7:41-42, October, 1949. 
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Cushman’s statements and Ogletree’s summary of characteristics 
give a comprehensive sample of what the writers have said recently 
in the realm of principles to guide a program of supervision. These 
are characteristics, then, as writers in the field have laid them down. 


WHAT DO SUPERVISORS DO? 


In 1945 Lelia Ann Taggart and Mary C. Evans sent questionnaires i 
to individuals in more than 260 communities in every state in the ~ 
United States: supervisors, directors of curriculum, instructors in © 
teacher-education institutions, supervising principals, city and — 
county superintendents, staffs of state departments of education, ~ 
and a selected group of teachers. The recipients of the question- g 
naires were selected from members of the Association for Super- — 
vision and Curriculum Development and from school systems re- — 
ported in recent professional literature as doing outstanding educa- — 
tional work. 4 

Taggart and Evans reported on what supervisors do in Table 2. 

Discussing the implications of the data presented in the table, — 
Taggart and Evans wrote: * A 


Of the functions listed as being performed regularly or frequently by be- = 
tween 80 and 100 per cent of questionnaire respondents, more than half in- — 
volve the discussion of the theory and philosophy of teaching or are concerned | 
with professional meetings. . . . Should supervisors spend more time organiz- 
ing, directing, and participating in teacher workshops; making provision for 
teachers to see excellent demonstration teaching; and working with teacher — 
groups in the revision or development of curriculum programs? .. . i 

The questionnaires list over forty-five supervisory functions. Not a few of the — 
respondents indicated that they performed more than half of these frequently ~ 
or regularly. The supervisors expanded this list of duties still further. . . « It” 
is obviously impossible for one individual to handle successfully such a wide 
variety of duties. . . . Certainly there is need for a clear-cut statement of 
those functions which should be expected of various classes of supervisors, 
together with a precise differentiation between administrative and supervisory ~ 
functions. 


“Functions,” as used by Taggart and Evans, stem from principles. © 
A comparison of the principles found in the statements made by 
a 

3 Lelia Ann Taggart and Mary C. Evans, “Analyzing Our Problems,” Leadership 
through Supervision, Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, 1946, p. 39. 
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Table 2. Functions Frequently or Regularly Performed by Supervisors 


Per Cent 


100 


Responding to Questionnaire 


Functions 


Attending meetings of professional organizations 

Discussing educational philosophy or objectives with teachers 

Holding group conferences to discuss common problems 

Making classroom visits 

Holding individual conferences with teachers on problems they propose 

Discussing methods with teachers 

Working on committees in professional organizations 

Evaluating and selecting books for pupil use 

Leading teaching groups in formulation and development of a common phi- 
losophy of education 

Helping teachers organize and develop source or teaching units 

Giving suggestions or instructions on how to initiate or carry through an 
instructional unit 

Organizing and working with teacher groups in curriculum revision programs 

Interpreting test data to teachers and helping them to use the data to im- 
prove their teaching 

Evaluating and selecting books for teachers’ libraries 

Acting as consultant in local faculty group meetings 

Working with curriculum consultants in analysis or development of curricu- 
lum program 

Speaking to lay organizations 

Speaking to parent study groups 

Holding office in professional organizations 

Interviewing parents or laymen regarding educational matters 

Writing or developing curriculum materials 

Preparing descriptions of educational philosophy or objectives with teachers 

Preparing manuals or bulletins on teaching various subjects 

Setting up courses of study, scope, and sequence plans 

Developing pupil-accounting systems, such as cumulative record cards 

Interviewing prospective teachers, employees 

Setting up and administering program to evaluate school practices 

Directing testing programs 

Preparing source or teaching units for use of teachers 

Organizing and/or directing workshops for local teachers in the local area 

Previewing films, stillfilms, records, or recordings 

Instructing teachers in the use of audio-visual aids 

Preparing written reports of classroom visits for the superintendent 

Writing articles on education or the activities of the school for the newspapers 

Administering standard tests 

Planning demonstration teaching 

Organizing audio-visual materials 

Working with a teacher to help her do demonstration teaching 

Organizing and/or directing worktype teacher meetings 

Distributing audio-visual materials 

Organizing and/or directing workshops for teachers on university campuses 

Writing for professional journals or magazines 

Correcting tests 

Writing or collaborating in writing of textbooks 


source: Lelia Ann Taggart and Mary C. Evans, “Analyzing Our Problems,” Leader- 
ship through Supervision, Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Washington, 1946, pp. 37-38. 
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various writers and the comments made by Taggart and Evans re- 
veals that the latter are concerned that some of the principles which 
they consider basic are not being translated into action. The list of 
duties performed, however, is in general agreement with the prin- 
ciples. From the list of duties and from the objections raised by 
Taggart and Evans, direction toward a set of characteristics of the 
effective supervisory program is gained. 


WHAT DO TEACHERS SAY THEY WANT AND NEED? 


Answers to this question are available in quantity. In a series of 
articles published in 1942 and 1948, C. A. Weber reported the re- 
sults of his investigation of techniques of curriculum development 
employed in 247 member schools of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools.* The techniques reported are in 
reality techniques of in-service development or supervision, the 
specific purpose being to study and to formulate curriculum. All 
techniques reported were mentioned by the schools as being useful 
for encouraging teachers to participate in programs of curriculum 
development. In Table 3 (pages 28 to 30), the activities are listed, 
and the ranks in frequency of use and also in estimation of worth 
by the schools are shown. 

Table 8. Activities Used in 247 Schools of the North Central Association 


to Encourage Participation in Programs of Curriculum Development: 
Frequency of Use and Worth of Activities 


oS 


Frequency ale Evaluation 
rank EAA rank 
1 Principal holds individual conferences with teachers re- 18 
garding the curriculum 
2 Current educational periodicals are made conveniently 6.5 


available to the staff 


4C. A. Weber, “Obstacles to Be Overcome in a Program of Educating Teachers in 
Service,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 28:609-614, November, 1942; 
“Promising Techniques for Educating Teachers in Service,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 28:691-695, December, 1942; “Reactions of Teachers to In- 
service Education in Their Schools,” School Review, 51:234-240, April, 1943; “What 
Techniques of Curriculum Development Are Most Effective?” Curriculum Journal, 
14:173-176, April, 1943. Also see C. A. Weber and S. L. Garfield, “Teachers Re- 
actions to Certain Aspects of In-service Education,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 28:463—468, September, 1942. 


Table 3. (Continued) 
a ee eee 


Frequency Activity Evaluation 
rank rank 
SAA E A ay a 
3 Principal holds group conferences with teachers in a de- 17 

partment 
4 A bulletin of suggested readings is issued by the principal 28 
5 Department heads are organized into a committee to study 19 
the curriculum 
6 Entire staff co-operates to survey pupil problems, needs, 11 
and interests 
7 Principal appoints a committee to study revision of a par- 21 
ticular subject-matter area 
8 Entire staff is organized into committees to study curricu- 12.5 
lum development 
9 Teachers make a careful study of maladjusted pupils 1 
10 Teachers develop a definite statement of their philosophy 16 
of education 
il Displaying new literature and bibliographies on special 22.5 
bulletin boards 
12 Securing materials from other schools for committee use 22.5 
in curriculum study 
13 Reading or browsing room is made available to teachers 20 
14 Committee of teachers makes a survey of the interests, 12.5 
needs, and problems of pupils 
15 Principal appoints a committee to study curriculum de- 30 
velopment 
16 General staff meetings are held to hear committee reports 10 
on curriculum development 
17.5 Staff makes a careful study of the socioeconomic back- 9 


ground of every pupil 
17.5 Group study meetings are held to study certain phases of 12.5 
curriculum development 


19.5 Committees are selected by the staff to work on particular 12.5 
phases of curriculum development 

19.5 Teachers make a survey of graduates for facts needed for 5 
curriculum development 

19.5 Faculty develops a guidance bulletin for pupils 3 

19.5 Committee of teachers makes a survey of the vocational 4 
opportunities for graduates in the community 

23 Committee of teachers provides books and magazines for 2 
staff use 

24 Committee of the staff makes a survey of community re- 22.5 
sources for the curriculum 

25 Teachers co-operatively make a survey of the vocational 6.5 
opportunities in the community 

26 Staff elects special committees to study curriculum de- 26 
velopment 

27 Staff co-operatively develops a plan for studying the cur- 25 
riculum 


— E e ee ee yt 


29 
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Table 8. (Continued) 


ee tivity ee 
28 Staff elects a committee to study a specific problem and 6.5 
report to the staff 
29 Department heads select committees to study curriculum 20 
development 
30 Subject-matter committees meet monthly to study cur- 27 


riculum problems 


source: Data from C. A. Weber, “What Techniques of Curriculum Development 
Are Most Effective? ” Curriculum Journal, 14:173-176, April, 1943. 

Two facts are immediately evident: in the group of schools 
studied by Weber, techniques used most often were not always 
the most effective; not always were the most effective techniques 
used by the most schools. Setting up a portion of the table in a 
different order reveals these facts: 


PAE PERRY te a 
9 Teachers make a careful study of maladjusted pupils 1 
23 Committee of teachers provides books and magazines for 2 
staff use 
19.5 Faculty develops a guidance bulletin for pupils 3 
19.5 Committee of teachers makes a survey of the vocational 4 
opportunities for graduates in the community 
19.5 Teachers make a survey of graduates for facts needed for 5 
curriculum development 
26 Staff elects special committees to study curriculum de- 26 
velopment 
30 Subject-matter committees meet monthly to study cur- 27 
riculum problems 
4 Bulletin of suggested readings is issued by the principal 28 
29 Department heads select committees to study curriculum 29 
development 
15 Principal appoints a committee to study curriculum de- 30 


velopment 
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In this arrangement of ten activities from the table it is even more 
apparent that frequency and worth are not always synonymous. Sev- 
eral general implications for the program of supervision or in-service 
education are easily drawn: 

Activities which deal with pupils were considered more worth- 
while than those which deal with subject matter. The starting point 
appeared to be the important thing: begin with the pupil—curric- 
ulum and subject matter will follow. 

Activities which are cooperative and not supervisor-dominated 
were considered more worthwhile than their counterparts.’ 

Activities which deal with specific approaches (“study malad- 
justed pupils”) were considered more worthwhile than general ap- 
proaches tending to be vague (“study curriculum development”). 

Reporting further on his study of the 247 schools in the North 
Central Association, Weber has pointed out techniques thought to 
be most promising for in-service development or supervision.° 

Principals and teachers in more than twenty schools considered 
the following techniques as promising: 


Organizing teachers into committees to study problems. 

Organized study of special topics in general staff meetings. 

Providing a professional library and browsing room for teachers. 

Having teachers (not administrators) give reviews of articles in current edu- 
cational magazines. 

Giving special financial awards for participation in programs of in-service 
education. 

Co-operatively engaging in a systematic evaluation of the school, using the 
criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards." 

Carrying out a well-planned attack upon the problems of curriculum develop- 
ment. 


5 Note these two items as additional evidence: 


Frequency uy Evaluation 
rank anche’ rank 
4 Bulletin of suggested readings is issued by the principal 28 
23 Committee of teachers provides books and magazines for 2 
staff use 


6C. A. Weber, “Promising Techniques for Educating Teachers in Service,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 28:691-695, December, 1942. 
7 Evaluative Criteria, Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washing- 


ton, 1950. 
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Holding forums where parents, pupils, teachers, and board members par- 
ticipate. 

Attending summer workshops. 

Visiting teachers in one’s own school or in other schools, 

Holding small group meetings to study revisions of the course of study in 
a department. 


Principals and teachers in at least ten but less than twenty schools 
listed the following techniques as promising: 


Panel discussion by teachers. 

Experimentation with new classroom procedures, 

Making surveys of pupil problems. 

Attending professional meetings. 

Having teachers prepare and issue handbooks for new teachers. 
Planning orientation program for new teachers. 

Holding informal meetings of the staff. 

Home visitation. 

Field trips for teachers. 

Making surveys of graduates. 

Participating in the Eight-Year Study. 

Participation in inter-school studies of curriculum development. 
Encouraging teachers to write magazine articles by offering cash awards. 
Attending guidance conferences. 

Individual conferences. 


In less than five schools the following techniques were considered 
promising: 

Visitation of classes by principal. 

Talks by principal. 

Reading of papers by teachers. 

Using rating scales. 

Requiring special readings. 

Demonstration teaching. 

Issuance of bulletins by principal. 

Requiring summer-school attendance. 


In the entire study Weber found that “organizing teachers into 
committees to study problems, organized study of special topics in 
general meetings of the staff, providing a professional library and 
browsing room for teachers, and teacher participation in faculty 
meetings were most frequently considered valuable.” ° 

An earlier study was made by Maxie N. Woodring in which five 


8C. A. Weber, “Promising Techniques for Educating Teachers in Service,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 28:691, December, 1942. 
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groups of professional educators were asked to give their reactions 
to various means of in-service education or supervision of secondary 
school teachers. One hundred seventy high school teachers gave the 
opinions revealed in Table 4. 


Table 4. Opinions of 170 High School Teachers Concerning Nine Means of 
Development of Professional Staff Members in Service 


Exceed- H 2 
Means ingly | Helpful apto No help Let y A 
helpful elp drance | contact | answer 


Visiting schools. s. .s.sssesessseere 44.7% | 38.8% | 5.8% | 2.3% sia 8.4% 
Participating in educational experi- 


41.2 TT 0.6 9.3 

Professional reading. . . 46.4 11.9 Nate 1.3 
Member of professional Connie 24.6 39.7 13.6 0.6 16.8 4.7% 
Membership and activities in profes- 

sional associations. . 10.4 39.2 18.3 16.9 1.5% 9.8 3.9 
Professional courses 5.8 42.3 49.4 2.5 
Supervision........ 5.2 31.7 18.5 27.8 3.9 12.9 
Faculty meetings 4.8 29.0 29.0 31.5 2.7 3.0 
State meetings and county rastitetesl 4.7 31.6 40.0 9.0 Sah 7.0 feet 


source: Maxie N. Woodring, “An Evaluation of the Contribution of Secondary Education to the In- 
service Training of High-school Teachers during the Last Decade,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 22:331-353, May, 1936. 


In these data, as in those presented by Weber, it is apparent that 
the teachers responded better to the type of activity in which oppor- 
tunity was given for participation and cooperative procedures. 

For the January, 1947, issue of Educational Leadership, the editor 
asked teachers all over the country to write in comments concerning 
supervision and supervisors. Fifty-five comments are given in the 
magazine.’ All are interesting, and some are most penetrating. Taken 
together they provide probably as thorough and as frank comments 
by teachers on supervision as can be found in recent literature. 
Here are three of them: 


The word “supervision” should be synonymous with the word “helpfulness.” 
The word “supervisor” should imply every quality of an assistant not in the 
sense of being subordinate to, but as a complement having the background and 


understanding to render this assistance. . . . 
In our everyday classroom duties the teacher often fails to look beyond the 


four walls of her room. We say, “How terrible,” and yet how guilty we all 


® “Our Readers Say,” Educational Leadership, 4:254-261, January, 1947. 
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are. Ever so often I feel myself slipping in this direction and then begin to 
think, “What's wrong with me?” “What’s wrong with teaching?” We talk, 
think, feel, and almost eat educational problems. Morning, noon, and night 
this circle repeats. Now is the time for the supervisor to step in and straighten 
out the mental quagmire into which we have unconsciously and unwillingly 
fallen. Teachers need mental supervision often. They need clear thinking re- 
established in their minds. They need fresh encouragement. They need re- 
minders of the fundamental reasons for teaching our nation’s most precious 
heritage—boys and girls. I feel that older experienced teachers need this super- 
vision more than the teacher newly graduated from college. Supervision like 
this may cause many a weary teacher to smile at the end of the busy school 
day and eagerly look forward to the new day full of healthy curiosities and 
miracles. . . . 

Supervision which is satisfying to teachers could evolve from a “follow 
through” program. The teacher should be given not just one general meeting 
on a subject but a series of discussions in detailed techniques. Often teachers 
are left to flounder with a few generalities to which to cling. Many times it 
is felt that supervisors suggest ideas, but fail the teachers in “following through” 
in their application. 


Vernon L. Replogle in 1950 reported on a study in which he asked 
over 300 teachers in the Middle West to express themselves in re- 
spect to two phases of supervision: the areas in which help was most 
desired, and the manner and atmosphere in which they wanted the 
requested help to be given. Replogle wrote: *° 


There was general agreement that they wanted help in the following areas 
whether it be from a general curriculum consultant, a building principal, 
specialized consultants in art, music, dramatics, and the like, or an outside 
expert. 

1. Improving teaching methods and techniques—how introduce and teach 
a unit, lesson, or center-of-experience; how plan with pupils; where locate ma- 
terials; what technique will work best. 

2. Utilizing some of the newly discovered principles of group dynamics— 
how change the morale and behavior of groups; how get feeling of security and 
maximum participation; how make class groups more productive, to reach de- 
cisions, to evaluate their own working. 

8. Locating and utilizing community resources. 

4. Providing for individual differences in a crowded classroom—how work 
with a small group and at the same time keep other pupils profitably busy, 
how meet widely disparate abilities and interests in same class group. 

5. Handling pupil behavior, discipline cases—how balance individual wel- 
fare with group welfare; how help the individual without harming group and 
vice-versa. 


10 Vernon L. Replogle, “What Help Do Teachers Want?” Educational Leadership, 
7:445-449, April, 1950, 
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6. Meeting needs of atypical pupils—low 1.Q., high I.Q., physically handi- 
capped. 

7. Caring for the needs of the emotionally maladjusted—how be more than 
sympathetic; how provide experiences and guidance that will contribute to 
emotional maturity. 

8. Enabling teachers to evaluate their own teaching competency—what 
makes me a good teacher; what are my teaching liabilities; what are my assets. 

9. Using art and music to better advantage in the regular classroom situation 
—how utilize the arts in general education. 

10. Relating the on-going activity (unit, center-of-experience, project) to 
the problems, concerns, and tensions of pupils—how better meet needs and 
interests of pupils in current teaching situations. 

11. Using the current teaching situation to make understandable the con- 
temporary social realities (i.e., social problems and forces which characterize 
our society)—how translate the problems and issues of modern society into 
teachable elements. 

12. Making better use of visual aids. 

13. Locating and making available expert resource personnel as special 
problems arise—who knows the answers to our problems and how can we get 
his help. 

14. Identifying and utilizing the possibilities of the current classroom activity 
(problem, unit, project, lesson) for purposes of clarifying, and enabling pupils 
better to understand democratic values, loyalties, and beliefs—how enable 
pupils to identify, compare, and contrast authoritarian versus democratic values; 
how intellectualize democratic values. 

15. Constructing and building teaching units on problems and topics not 
found in basic textbooks (i.e., use of leisure time; consumer education; under- 
standing one’s self and others; United Nations; conservation; and making, 
choosing, and holding friends—how deviate from the textbook without getting 
lost. 


Generalizing on the findings of his study, Replogle said: ™ 


Supervision which takes into account human relationships and total growth 
can never be standardized in terms of graphs, charts, lesson plans, gadgets, 
and tricky techniques; effective supervision can take place only after we have 
gained the confidence, respect, and faith of those whom we wish to help. 
Supervisors need to become better students of the human side of teachers; 
they had better throw away the gold braid authority usually attached to super- 
vision and establish rapport on a person-to-person basis. . . . Teachers . . . 
want a kind of supervision that permits [them] to remain captains of their own 
souls, that makes it possible for them to respect themselves thoroughly, and 
gives them a feeling that they are in business for themselves—not for the 
supervisor. 

We need to modernize our concept of supervision to give greater emphasis 
to community resources, psychological needs of children, current social prob- 


11 Ibid, pp. 448-449. 
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lems, the underlying values of democracy, the exceptional pupils. We need 

to study the group process and have a working knowledge of group dynamics, 
Supervision must recognize the need for new and more useful types of teaching 
units appropriate for a society faced with complex social problems. Supervision 
must exchange its historic job of judging teachers for one of helping teachers 
develop skills in self-evaluation, in determining their own teaching competency, — 
Nor can we, according to the findings of this survey, evade the enduring — 
problems of pupil discipline, teaching methods and techniques, and individual 
differences. 


The Citizens Fact-Finding Commission of Connecticut conducted 
a cooperative survey of Connecticut’s education program in 1949- ` 
1950. Among other things Connecticut teachers were asked to list — 
their most important general concerns for professional growth and 
development in service. The teachers’ suggestions were very much — 
in accord with those discovered by Replogle and indicated that 
teachers want help not only in techniques of teaching but also in” 
gaining more understanding of contemporary national and interna- 
tional problems and more knowledge of subject matter in certain ` 
areas’? q 


We have sampled the research and opinions of writers in the field — 
of supervision or in-service education; we have looked at what super- | 
visors do; we have looked at what teachers say they want and need. - 
We can take the body of writing, samples of which have been given 
in this chapter, and add to it what we know of human relations, — 
of how people learn, and of procedures which have been effective. 
From all these sources we can set down characteristics of a program 
of supervision likely to be effective. These characteristics are in 
terms of action, in terms of implied results, for it is a program de- — 
signed to produce learning. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION 


From the three sources discussed in this chapter, from the other — 
determinants of effective work with people, and from our knowledge 
of how learning occurs, we can discern principles around which to 
organize a description of an effective program of supervision. The 
principles are four: (1) the program is considered by all the staff 
members as indispensable; (2) the program both supports and per- 


12 Charles H. Dent, “If the Colleges Asked the Teachers . . . ,” Educational Lead- q 
ership, 9:22-26, October, 1951. 
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mits; (3) the program renders services needed and wanted by 
teachers; (4) the program discovers, develops, and utilizes the 
competencies of all. These characteristics exist to a noticeably posi- 
tive degree in all effective programs of supervision, no matter who 
is doing the supervising. 

Program Considered Indispensable by All Staff Members. It 
achieves such standing through being indispensable, through render- 
ing services that are vital, and through maintaining its character of 
facilitator, never overshadowing its purposes with its techniques. 
The supervisory program, to become indispensable, must have di- 
rection. The goal of improved instruction by each teacher must be 
visible to each one through the careful planning that goes into the 
program. The direction of every technique of the program must be 
clearly toward the goal. By remembering that supervision must func- 
tion in terms of teachers as individuals, the supervisor can guide the 
planning of the program so that its direction can be made clear to 
each teacher. 

The indispensable supervisory program will grapple with prob- 
lems that are large enough to be thought significant by the teacher 
who is to work on them yet small enough so that he can get hold 
of them somewhere in order to work on them. When the program of 
supervision concentrates upon helping teachers locate and identify 
problems that hinder their effectiveness as instructors with the 
avowed goal of helping the teacher do something tangible about 
solving them, the program of supervision will become indispensable. 

It might seem that only those problems of which the teacher is 
aware will constitute the starting point of the supervisory program. 
To limit efforts toward improving a teacher's instruction to his prob- 
lems as he sees them at the time would be shortsighted indeed. It 
is true that we have to begin where the teacher is. But it is not 
contradictory to say that the supervisor's idea of why the teacher 
may have his problem is also a starting point. 

For example, a teacher of history may know history as an-addition 
of incidents and dates, as a completely separate discipline without 
interrelatedness between it and other areas of knowledge, not as an 
interminable story of inevitability. If the former is his concept of 
history, he will have problems in his teaching, and this same concept 
will prevent his ever discerning the reasons for his problems in order 
to solve them. 
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Before he can be guided to develop better techniques of teaching, 
before he can comprehend his troubles, he must begin to develop 
deeper insight into the nature of history. The supervisor then has 
a difficult but necessary service to render. At the same time that 
he is beginning with the history teacher’s difficulties as the teacher 
sees them, he must conceive and develop ways to help the teacher 
broaden and deepen his understanding of history. It may be even 
that the history teacher does not recognize a problem: if his students 
know isolated facts, he feels that they have done well. Creating situ- 
ations in which the history teacher can learn the interrelatedness of 
history with the other areas of the curriculum and history as a 
continuum becomes an important task of the supervisor. 

What has been said of the history teacher can be true of other 
teachers. To be indispensable, the supervisory program must manip- 
ulate situations so that new insights are developed not only in sub- 
ject matter but also in all areas of directing learning. The program 
will then be tapping the potentialities of teachers which would 
never be discovered and utilized if teachers’ problems, as they see 
them, determined the entire supervisory program. 

The program will deal with the reselection and rearrangement of 
subject matter as well as the reselection and rearrangement of tech- 
niques of instruction. The person directing the supervisory program 
will be specific and concrete in his suggestions and in the materials 
which he recommends or furnishes. His suggestions for the produc- 
tion of materials by the teachers themselves will be helpful and will 
be obviously focused upon the problems existing in the classes with 
which the teacher is concerned. Along with concrete suggestions and 
materials, the supervisory program will make itself indispensable 
by furnishing the necessary intangibles for moral support. Teachers 
will be “built up” in their contacts with supervisors. Progress, 
growth, and improvement in teachers’ work will not go unnoticed 
by the supervisor. Teachers will always be worked with as indi- 
viduals, even when they are in groups, and all the factors which 
go to make up morale will be considered by the supervisor and in 
his program. 

The program will avoid repetition of study. When groups are 
formed for studying problems, they will study the problems con- 
sidered by them the year before only when the group needs and 
wants to go further into the problems, beginning at the points 
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reached at the end of the previous year. When problems are small 
enough to be grappled with by individual teachers, repetition be- 
comes easy to avoid. It is when the program year after year consists 
of group study on such vague “problems” as “reading,” “audio-visual 
aids,” or “evaluation” that repetition occurs. Such procedures must 
be assiduously avoided in the planning of the supervisory program 
if it is to be thought indispensable by teachers. 

Program Both Supports and Permits. Too much emphasis cannot 
be put upon the principle that supervision is effective only in terms 
of the individual teacher, whether he is working alone or as a mem- 
ber of a group. It is not difficult to forget the individual teacher 
when planning is for the improvement of instruction by all teachers. 
Help and direction are given where and when they are needed. 

The instructional program which “takes the child where he is 
and moves on from there” is compatible only with a supervisory 
program that “takes the teacher where he is and moves on from 
there.” Sometimes a supervisory program appears to a teacher to 
be a threat to his security even though the program is designed to 
help him. The teacher who thinks his security threatened will react 
as any person does in similar circumstances. He must be dealt with 
as one who is antagonistic for reasons completely sound to him. The 
beginning teacher must be worked with in a way different from that 
used with the experienced teacher. The creative teacher wants and 
needs a different kind of help from that needed by the unimaginative 
one. And so on. 

Even when there is group work, the indispensable supervisory 
program will give as much attention to individual differences as suc- 
cessful teachers do in their classrooms. 

The indispensable supervisory program will give security to teach- 
ers by permitting and encouraging experimenting. When teachers 
make plans for new work, they will be allowed to try out these plans. 
The program will give security to all because it will always attempt 
to see that everybody involved understand what the program is 
aimed at, how it hopes to achieve its purposes, and the part that 
every activity of the program will play in reaching the goals. The 
program will be planned to let teachers be continuously aware of 
their progress. It will permit through providing for and guiding 
self-evaluation; it will support through helping in the interpretations 

of the self-evaluation. 
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The indispensable supervisory program will give support to the 
professional staff by planning for and directing an intelligent public 
relations program designed not only to inform but also to instruct 
the public concerning what the school and its staff are doing. The 
program will guide individual teachers in ways that will help them 
to be effective public relations people themselves. 

Program Renders Services Needed and Wanted by Teachers. The 
indispensable supervisory program, supporting teachers as they 
attempt to improve their work, will familiarize teachers with new 
materials. It will provide collections of teaching materials and will 
assist teachers as they learn to work with unfamiliar learning mate- 
rials in their classes. The supervisory program will provide a testing 
program; it will furnish the results of the tests with interpretations 
for use by teachers in working with pupils. Data concerning the 
community and the school will be interpreted to provide increased 
knowledge for better work with pupils. 

The supervisory program will effect liaison among individuals and 
among groups, both within one school and among several schools 
in a system. With the primary necessity for continuity of learning 
in the instructional program always as a guiding principle, the super- 
visory program will cross the gulfs between schools and the bound- 


aries between subject-matter departments as it brings together those * 


teachers who need mutual understanding and support. As teachers 
work together, insights into each teacher’s part in the whole educa- 
tion of the child cannot but be developed. 

Program Discovers, Develops, and Utilizes Competencies of All. 
The supervisory program looks for the competencies which each 
teacher possesses. It seeks to develop these competencies and to 
help create new ones, for it constantly strives to let leadership grow 
in the people with whom the program works. The indispensable 
supervisory program seeks to make itself dispensable—an apparent 
but not real paradox. By helping people find out what they can do, 
by guiding them and helping them as they try to do it, and by assist- 
ing them as they evaluate what they have done, the supervisory 
program replaces dependence with independence. The teacher who 
has progressed through the stages of growth implied no longer needs 
exactly this kind of help from the supervisory program; he then 
benefits from the supervisory program which facilitates his experi- 
menting, his joining with other teachers in attacking problems, and 
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his proceeding with confidence in himself, in his colleagues, and in 
the supervisory staff. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Make an outline of a plan for in-service education in a school familiar 
to you, and point out which of Ogletree’s list of characteristics are illustrated 
by the plan. Make the plan exhibit as many of these characteristics as you can. 

Put the plan aside. After reading the entire book, see how much improve- 
ment you can make in the plan. 

2. Find agreements and contradictions between Ogletree’s list of character- 
istics and the list of functions performed by supervisors, as listed by Taggart 
and Evans. 

8. In planning a supervisory program, how much weight should be ac- 
corded the apparent fact that teachers respond better to activities in which 
opportunity is given for participation and cooperative procedures? Justify your 
answer fully. 

4. Consider the supervision which you have received as a teacher (if you 
have taught). Was it indispensable or not? What made it so? 

5. Suggest procedures to be used in a school familiar to you to give the 
supervisory program the four characteristics listed in the last section of this 
chapter. 

6. Compare a good supervisory program in industry with one in a school. 
What characteristics are common to both? 

7. Will the characteristics of a supervisory program for beginning teachers 
differ from those of a program for experienced teachers, assuming that they 
are equally well trained? 
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CHAPTER 3 Participants in the Program 
of Supervision 


Supervision is a facilitating function. The program works through 
everyone in the school to reach its ends of improving instruction. 
Seen in this way, supervision has as its director a person designated 
as the one in charge of the program; yet facilitating and coordinat- 
ing as it must, it can succeed only in the ways and to the extent 
that those connected with the school’s program succeed in helping 
to improve instruction. 

In Chapter 1, it was pointed out that supervision must try to do 
at least these things: 

1. Help teachers to see beyond their own subject-matter training 
in understanding and accepting the objectives of education. 

2. Help teachers to interpret the large goals of education in terms 
of their own work with their pupils. 

8. Help teachers to find and use research in curriculum and 
learning. 

4. Help administrators to use administration consistently to make 
curriculum and instruction more effective. 

5. Help keep all parts of the school driving toward the objectives 
of education. 

6. Help interpret the school to the community and the community 
to the school so that each serves the other. 

Each one of these tasks which even the minimum program of 
supervision must attempt begins with the word “help.” Taken to- 
gether, they involve everyone concerned with the school. Participat- 
ing in the program of supervision will be everyone who plays a di- 


rect part in the program of instruction. 
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The program of supervision is a helping program, a releasing pro- 
gram, a program which can be judged as good or bad only in terms 
of what it causes to happen in the school and in the school com- 
munity, Again we must remember that the essence of the school 
lies in what occurs between teacher and pupil; it is they who deter- 
mine the goodness or badness of curriculum and instruction in a 
school. Every effort of every supervisory program is directed toward 
creating the atmosphere and supplying the guides to produce the 
desired effects in the instructional situation. In the complex of 
the school and the community, in the complex of the relationships 
of administrators, teachers, citizens, pupils, consultants, and super- 
visors, what part is each to play? What guides can be found to help 
in projecting in imagination and producing in actuality a program 
of supervision in which all participants work together effectively to 
produce improvement of instruction? 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The administrator is the key person in any program of supervision, 
since he is responsible for all the workings of the school—the super- 
intendent for the school system, and the principal for the one school. 
Historically administration had as its first function the maintenance 
of a program of effective instruction in the schools. This is still its 
basic job. Keeping his sights always on effective instruction is the 
first responsibility of the administrator. This was never easy, and it 
has become increasingly difficult as social organization, including 
the school, has become more complex. 

With complexity has come the need for the administrator to be- 
come a delegator, a coordinator, and above all an architect of a 
large involved plan to make possible good instruction in the school 
when teacher and pupil get together. This need has been pointed 
out with force and clarity in many books and journal articles.t In 
an educational program designed to produce citizens of a demo- 
cratic state, the many factors involved in such an educational pro- 
gram and their innumerable interactions with each other do not 


1See particularly Zeno B. Katterle and Don S. Patterson, “Administration Focused 
on Instruction,” Educational Leadership, 5:422-428, April, 1948; Wilbur A. Yauch, 
Improving Human Relations in School Administration, Harper, New York, 1949; 
Benjamin F, Pittenger, Local Public School Administration, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1951, 
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admit an authoritarian line and staff organization which draws all 
its specific direction and limits from one man at the top. Katterle 
and Patterson have gone so far as to write that “too many systems 
are near the limits of maximum influence and effectiveness under 
their present patterns of administrative practices and policies. 
Further progress will be difficult, if not impossible, unless the pre- 
vailing limited staff and community participation and interaction 
is significantly modified.” *, They emphasize the need for the admin- 
istrator to analyze his daily routine to separate what only he can 
do from that which can be done by others and with benefit to them. 
The administrator today needs the skills of a “social engineer.” 

Although our consideration of the responsibilities of administra- 
tion in the program of supervision can make no clear distinction in 
all situations between the superintendent and the principal, it will 
probably be better for us to look at each of these positions separately. 
We will still realize that size and organization of the school system 
and other factors will affect the assignment of duties to superintend- 
ent and to principal. 

The Superintendent. As the years have gone by, bringing with 
them increasingly large and complex school organizations and prob- 
lems, duties of superintendents have changed. But the changes oc- 
curring in the responsibilities of the superintendent have not re- 
moved his responsibility for the effectiveness of the instructional 
program of the school system. The changes have uniformly been 
to add to the superintendent’s duties. 

There is no need to recount here the myriad duties and responsi- 
bilities of the school superintendent. There is need, however, to 
emphasize that, no matter how many responsibilities fall upon him 
or how many duties he accepts in the community, he must remem- 
ber always that he has the all-encompassing obligation to see to it 
that children in his community are given the best educational oppor- 
tunities available. Buildings, material supplies, proper budgeting all 
contribute, but they do not constitute the total effort. With all these, 
and others, attended to properly, the superintendent still must face 
the fact that his basic job is to maintain effective instruction. In 
a very small school system he must do this work himself; he has an 
increasing number of assistants as the school system increases in 
size. But, large or small, the school’s effectiveness depends to an 

2 Katterle and Patterson, op. cit., p. 422. 
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all-important degree upon the understanding, the skill, the time, 
and the seriousness of purpose which the superintendent brings to 
his work in maintaining effective instruction. 

Not a school superintendent has failed to make this observation 
at some time or another, if only to himself: “I ought to find time 
somewhere to give more attention to supervision of instruction.” 
But what happens too many times? School buses have to be re- 
routed because one has suddenly become inoperative; the heating 
system has developed a defect, and its repair must be supervised 
immediately; the tax report on the most recent football game must 
be made out; the banker must see the superintendent immediately. 
And on and on. Every superintendent can add items and occur- 
rences galore to the list. It is just this situation that causes the 
superintendent to be crowded into his corner, bombarded by so 
many demands upon his time that his sense of values sometimes 
becomes warped. The result is that he may do little about the super- 
vision of instruction beyond worrying from time to time that it is 
not being done adequately. 

Better organization of routine and judicious delegation of duties 
are probably the surface solution. These, however, are merely 
devices. Maintenance of effective instruction will be accomplished 
only when the superintendent is so sincere in his concept of its 
transcendent importance that he finds times and ways to accomplish 
it. 

If the system is small and there is no supervisor of instruction, 
the superintendent must start the machinery which will bring to- 
gether principals, teachers, and citizens, in separate groups or all 
together as the need demands, to begin an attack upon discovering 
and attempting to solve the problems of improving instruction. He 
will use group processes in his efforts, as he helps leadership to 
emerge and to assume the delegated responsibility and authority 
to carry out the program of supervision which the group develops. 

If the system is large enough to have supervisory personnel, the 
superintendent will be familiar with its program. He will discuss 
with the supervisor the over-all point of view of the school system, 
which the supervisor cannot possibly have. The superintendent will 
coordinate all supervisory efforts in the school by bringing together 
those doing supervision, in order that all may understand each 
other and may be sure they are helping each other. He will obtain 
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support from the board of education through his thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of the program of supervision. He will 
set the “tone” of the entire supervisory program through his own 
understanding of the program itself. In his delegation of duties, he 
will also delegate authority; he will never confuse shirking a duty 
and delegating one. Through his demonstrated philosophy of edu- 
cation and his understanding of curriculum and instruction, he will 
cause leadership to flourish throughout the system. 

To say that the superintendent must cause leadership to flourish 
throughout the school system does not automatically bring about 
such a situation. In some cases the superintendent does not compre- 
hend his fundamental responsibility for instruction. His education 
has many times not included work in curriculum, instruction, guid- 
ance, child development, and other areas, Understanding in these 
areas is basic to ability to identify instances of poor work and to 
recognize the teachers’ need to have help to teach more effectively, 

Every superintendent should request and study reports of various 
sorts dealing with curriculum and instruction from supervisors, prin- 
cipals, department heads, or teachers—depending upon the size of 
the school system. These reports, written or oral, should be such that 
the superintendent can maintain fairly specific contact with teach- 
ers’ procedures and problems. They probably would refer to (1) 
objectives of the department, (2) objectives of the course, (3) ob- 
jectives of the reported unit or units, and the interrelation of these 
three points, (4) ways in which objectives have been worked to- 
ward, (5) results in terms of objectives reached, (6) possible rea- 
sons objectives were not reached (when such is the case), (7) ma- 
terials and other things needed by the teacher to do a better job, 
(8) materials and other things which helped the teacher. 

Of course, every school will make its own outline of information; 
the above list is only suggestive. Such reports, always followed by 
conferences, cannot fail to help in maintaining an awareness of the 
instruction in a school system and its improvable weaknesses. With 
some organized knowledge of the instructional program as it exists, 
the superintendent’s sense of responsibility will inevitably increase 
and will impel him to take specific actions—which is the crux of the 
problem. 

The principal or supervisor can channel such reports to the super- 
intendent, requested or not, and thereby—if he follows up on his 
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reports—help the superintendent to find time to consider super- 
visory needs. A supervisory program must appear to the superin- 
tendent to be indispensable before he can support it fully. If he 
does not already have such a view, someone in the system must 
help him to see the specific help which he alone can give. He usually 
knows his general responsibility; sometimes someone must detail 
the specific responsibilities before he can see the need for action 
on his part. 

No matter how many assistants he has, upon the superintendent 
depends the success of any program of in-service development or 
supervision. It is the inescapable duty of every school superintend- 
ent to maintain his own effectiveness as a supervisor of instruction. 
Only when he does, even in the larger school systems where others 
actually do the supervision, can he adequately discharge this duty, 
which has been basic to his job since the first superintendent of 
schools in this country assumed his office. 

The Principal. To many a high school principal as to many a 
superintendent the trees have become so thick that the woods 
cannot be seen. The details of daily administration pile up until 
there is little or no time for supervision. 

A number of secondary school principals have stated that they 
want to be coordinating heads of the supervisory program in their 
schools but that they feel to do so would be possible only “(a) if 
there was some diminution of routine responsibilities, (b) some clar- 
ification that the principal is an instructional head as well as an ad- 
ministrative authority, and (c) some means whereby the principal 
is relieved somewhat of the insistent public relations responsibilities 
which he now has.” * These principals are no doubt spokesmen for 
many more. 

The situation presented succinctly in Rice’s study is no easy one 
to solve. The only profitable approach to a solution would seem to 
be one which stems from the belief that supervision is a coordinat- 
ing, releasing function. The principal’s supervisory job, within the 
limits of such a belief, is one of helping the instructional staff share 
their problems, efforts, competencies, and resources; it is one of 
helping leadership to grow in the staff members themselves. 

Howard G. Spalding has set down ten things that secondary 


8 Theodore D. Rice, “The Principal,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-school Principals, 34:31-32, December, 1950. 
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school principals can do to facilitate the sharing of problems and 
help among school personnel: * 


1. We can strengthen our convictions regarding the virtues of democratic 
methods. .. . 

2. We can cultivate good personal relationships with those with whom we 
work. ... 

8. We can help the people with whom we work to obtain information they 
need to identify and solve their problems. . . . 

4, We can provide opportunity for free and thorough discussion of, and de- 
cision upon, problems by all who have a legitimate interest in them. . . . 

5. We can arrange for widespread sharing of responsibility and for a 
corresponding delegation of authority. . . . 

6. We can give recognition for work well done and develop means for in- 
suring that such recognition will be given by others. . . . 

7. We can provide channels through which complaints can receive prompt 
and thorough consideration. . . . 

8. We can improve communication throughout the school. . . . 

9. We can promote and improve the use of democratic methods. . . . 

10. We can discipline disruptive elements. 


These ten possible actions of principals are procedures that set 
up arrangements for others to do things. They are actions which 
set the scene and the tone, which facilitate the kind of supervision 
which releases individual potentialities and supports them as they 
work together on the problems of the school. 

This “sharing” concept of the principal's job in the school is not 
one which can be embraced suddenly. The word “principal” is not 
necessarily synonymous with the word “leader.” Identity of the two 
terms must be accomplished by the principal through his concepts 
of leadership, of his job, and of methods of dealing with people. 
Virgil E. Herrick has asked some questions concerning the principal 
as a leader: * 


Is he a big enough person to include others in important projects without 
having it be a threat to his own security? . . . 

Is the principal interested in learning for himself? Is he willing to move from 
the authority of persons to the authority of problems, ideas, and values? . . . 

Is the principal willing to think through problems with teachers? Is he trying 
to develop the skills necessary in group discussion? Is he able to pull group 


4 Howard G. Spalding, “How May Democratic Administration Be Achieved?” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 36:56-63, March, 
1952, 

5“The Principal Looks at Himself,” Educational Leadership, 4:442-448, April, 
1947. 
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thinking together and actually use it in making decisions and in seeing next 


steps? .. 
Is the principal sufficiently relaxed in his own ego so he can help other 


people attend to their own feelings and problems and become more compe- 


tent in dealing with them? . . . 

Does the principal have a consistent set of educational and personal values 
which he consciously uses in dealing with personal and professional problems? 
Is he willing and able to let other people examine it with him? 


The complexity of the principal's duties is not likely to de- 
crease. It appears that the only solution to the problem of causing 
the principal to assume his obligations as the head of the program 
of instructional improvement in a school lies in the depth of the 
principal’s convictions concerning the necessity for his assuming 
supervisory responsibilities. If the conviction is deep enough and 
strong enough, he can do no less than seek out ways in which he 
may become the kind of person implied by Spalding’s statements 
and Herrick’s questions. 

The principal’s responsibility for the program of instruction in 
the school does not decrease when there is a person designated as 
supervisor. The principal is continuous in the school; the supervisor 
is not. Working with the supervisor, the principal cooperates in 
formulating plans and takes the responsibility for the continuity of 
the work in his own school. 

No doubt in-service education for principals is needed equally 
with in-service education for teachers. In a study of 193 high school 
principals in seven Middle Western states, Sifert discovered that 
supervisory skills possessed by these principals had been learned 
largely from their superintendents through conferences between 
the superintendent and principal.° The great majority of the high ` 
school principals in Sifert’s study stated that their efforts to improve 
their supervisory skills at the time were through self-help in solving 
problems as they arose on the job. The extent to which the principal 
will be allowed and encouraged to give time to learning and using 
the skills of cooperative supervision will be determined to a large 
extent by the superintendent of schools and the board of education. 
It has already been stated that the responsibility of interpreting the 

6 Earl Roland Sifert, A Study of the In-service Education of High School Principals 


in a Selected Group of Schools, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1942, p. 317. 
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supervisory program to the board and obtaining the support of the 
board is the superintendent's, 

It is sometimes the case that an administrator, superintendent or 
principal, is the product of a preadministratiye-service education 
which has included training based upon a narrow concept of ad- 
ministration. All programs for the training of administrators include 
general procedures of administration, business management, school 
finance, transportation, personnel management, etc. These are neces- 
sary ingredients of the administrator’s professional education. But, 
if unaccompanied by training in curriculum, instruction, and super- 
vision, they can be looked upon only as methods without content, 
No administrator can realize his full potentialities for leadership 
in the maintenance of an effective program of instruction without 
specific training which enables him not only to manage but also 
to assume substantial leadership in the improvement of instruction. 

In many of our smaller schools principals are actually head teach- 
ers. They teach a class or two, attend to many clerical duties because 
of the lack of office help, and have not only the direction but actu- 
ally the performance of custodial and maintenance responsibilities, 

Superintendents and boards must give principals time and help 
in developing themselves as supervisors and in carrying out a super- 
visory program and then see to it that principals discharge these 
duties. The training required to be a supervisory leader of a school 
must come first. The principal’s concept of his job as head of the 
program of instructional improvement must be a clear one, and his 
conviction that it is the responsibility basic to all his work must be 
deep. Gragg and Wey contribute to our understanding of this 
point: 7 


High school principals fail also to give supervisory assistance to their teachers 
because they are unable to differentiate between trivial tasks and really im- 
portant ones. If a principal is not careful, he will find himself spending much 
of his time answering the telephone, running errands for teachers, signing 
excuses, making repairs to the building, handling money-raising campaigns, and 
performing other minor duties. In order to avoid a waste of administrative 
time the principal must first determine his major and minor duties and then 
budget his time accordingly. The type of teaching that goes on in the classroom 
is definitely one important criterion for determining the success of a school. 
Therefore, helping his teachers do a better job of teaching in the classroom is 


7 Margaret Gragg and Herbert Wey, “What Supervision?” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 3:134-185, June, 1952. 
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one of the principal’s major tasks and should not be neglected for minor re- 
sponsibilities. 

. . . Suggestions pointing to the solution of the problem of supervisory as- 
sistance from the principal are (1) to relieve the principal of clerical duties 
so that he will have time for supervision, (2) to impress the principal with the 
fact that supervision is a major responsibility not to be neglected for minor 
responsibilities, and (3) to educate the principal to the correct techniques 
in helping teachers improve themselves. 


Secondary school principals are aware of their problems in con- 
nection with their responsibilities for the program of instructional 
improvement in their schools; many studies have shown this fact. 
In a recent study of 135 new high school principals in five Middle 
Atlantic states, the top rating of problems in a list of eight categories 
of administrative responsibilities was given to “Relations with 
Faculty.” * “Supervision of Instruction” and “Pupil Relations, Guid- 
ance, and Activities” tied for second place. These principals recog- 
nize where their most acute problems lie—in the area of improving 
instruction. 

If secondary school principals are to carry out their desire to 
assume responsibility for the program of instructional improvement 
in their schools, they must find ways by which they can release the 
powers of the staff and guide these powers into the channels which 
will bring about the kind of group work that produces improve- 
ment. They must be helped in these efforts by their superintendents 
and their boards of education. Much of their learning will occur 
on the job, as they try methods of working with their staffs and with 
other supervisory personnel. The techniques which the principal 
will use in his supervision are those which any supervisor will use. 

Rice has suggested nine things to help principals achieve the 
goals which they themselves see in supervision: ° 


1. The principal’s desire to supervise. 

2. Assistance with administration and routine. 

8. Training and know-how in ways of working with people. 

4, Recognition as a professional leader. . . . 

5. Provision for principals to get together on what can be done by prin- 


cipals. .. . 
6. Working sessions of teachers and principals together in order that prin- 
8 Sol I. Zweibach, “Problems of New High-school Principals,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-school Principals, 86:78, October, 1952. 
® Rice, op. cit., p. 86. 
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cipals can learn better how to work with teachers. These can be in the form 
of workshops or in the form of working conferences. . . . 

T. Joint canvassing within a staff of the needs of the school, which may lead 
to studies of holding power, follow-up of drop-outs, school fees, social accept- 
ance of students. . . . 

8. Careful analysis by principal and faculty of how to organize better to 
use consultants and city or county supervisors. 

9. Reorganization of the school schedule to permit students and teachers to 
be together longer and to permit teachers to plan together on school time, 


THE TEACHER 


A concept of supervision which goes beyond the level of trans- 
ferring skills and techniques from the inspecting supervisor to the 
inspected teacher must necessarily deal in some values that are 
somewhat deferred. When supervision places its emphasis upon 
what happens when teacher and pupil get together, it is placing all 
its emphasis upon something that it hopes will have happened in 
the teacher as a result of its program. The teacher cannot be 
compartmentalized any more than a child can be compartmental- 
ized. The teacher is a whole personality as is the child. Plastering 
a few “new skills” onto the unmodified teacher does not bring to 
supervision the realization of its goals. Supervision works with the 
teacher as a participating member of the group because it believes 
that changes come about in people not because of what somebody 
does to them but because of what they do to each other. The entire 
program is aimed at helping the teacher think through his scale 
of values, examine his philosophy of living, become aware of his 
provincialism or lack of it, question seriously what he knows about 
the state of the world, know what his motivations are, check thor- 
oughly upon his own personality—in short, supervision deals with 
the whole teacher because, just as the whole child confronts the 
teacher, so does the whole teacher confront the child. 

Supervision is a process of learning by all the participants. Learn- 
ing is nearly always a slow process. It is also a complex process. It 
always occurs within the framework of the accumulated and inter- 
preted previous experiences of the individual learner, and is there- 
fore an individual thing in its manifestations. With all its programs, 
its plans, its outlines, its organization, its committees, its workshops, 
supervision is concerned in the essence with something that hap- 
pens in the teacher, 
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The Beginning Teacher. When those who work with the pre- 
service education of teachers bid these hopeful young folk good-by 
and wish them good fortune in their first jobs, fear is in the hearts 
of those who have watched the neophytes through their training. 
They realize that the newly certificated teacher is not a finished 
product. They realize that very seldom is he able to stand alone. 
He knows something of the better practices; his instructors have 
seen to that. Problems of adapting oneself to the mores of a com- 
munity, of classroom management, of organizing materials, of 
teacher-pupil planning and evaluation, of individualized instruction 
have been discussed and perhaps experienced under the supervision 
of the college. The new teacher has just completed six weeks to nine 
months of teaching, practicing his profession in a laboratory situa- 
tion with supervision. With as much perspective as his institution 
has been able to cause him to develop, the hopeful, excited teacher 
goes out to his first job. This perspective at best is sorely narrow 
and sorely limited; educators of teachers know that. 

They know that this new teacher has much to give, but that he 
must be oriented carefully and sympathetically to his new work if 
he is to develop and is to make his peculiar and needed contribu- 
tion to the instructional situation in his first job. They also know 
how tragically often the new teacher must work out his own salva- 
tion, many times losing his professional spirit in the attempt. He is 
desperately in need, whether he knows it or not, of direction of his 
in-service development. 

It is not only to his own advantage but also to the advantage of 
the entire school that every beginning teacher in the school be in- 
ducted painstakingly into his work and be guided carefully and 
sincerely. The school and the children benefit tremendously when 
this is done. 

A study made by H. E. Inlow based upon reports from twenty- 
one widely distributed Oregon counties points out certain reasons 
why beginning teachers need to participate in programs of in- 
service education and supervision.” A summary of Inlow’s findings 
follows: 

1. Beginning teachers are employed in the most difficult teaching 
situations “from standpoints of inadequate plant environment, 

10 H, E, Inlow, “Problems of the Beginning Teacher,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 28:414—425, September, 1942. 
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multiple grades with corresponding difficulty of instructional or. 


2. There is a definite lag between preservice training and in- 
Service practice. “Basic concepts of modern teaching, such as pupil 
activity, creative expression, relation of the instructional program 
to community life, give way to traditional practices.” 

3. Beginning teachers at all levels are not skilled in the teaching 
of reading. 4 

4. “Young teachers display an understanding of accepted modern — 
educational principle, but they are often perplexed by its more — 
difficult applications.” For example, they may achieve a favorable _ 
teacher-pupil relationship but have trouble in directing pupil bee _| 
havior, or they may fail to relate the school program to living 
experiences of children, 

Induction of new teachers into school situations is important for — 
two reasons: (1) As quickly as possible we must cause the new | 
teacher to be an effective working member of the group; (2) we 
can benefit greatly from the knowledge of educational develop- 
ments and from the fresh enthusiasm and courage which the begin- 


insidious influence of some experienced teachers who say deprecat- 
ingly, “You'll get over that. You're just young and think this new 
stuff will work. Well, I know it won't. I’ve tried it all, Just don’t 


from that of experienced teachers so far as an organized program is 
concerned. However, a few general suggestions can be made to 
the administrator and supervisor; 


1, Obtain every record concerning the new teacher that can be 
obtained. 
a. Ordinary routine information: age, city of residence, elemen- 
tary and high school records, college records, etc. 
b. Health. 
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Extracurricular activities in school. 

_ Evidence of sociability and leadership in school. 
Socioeconomic level of background. 

Religious background. 

Emotional background. 

. Work experience out of school. 

(All factors which a counselor would like to know when he is 


sm FS AO 


dealing with a client are implied in this brief, suggestive list.) 


2. 


8. 


Assign the new teacher with intelligent and wise consideration 
of what you know about him. 
See that the new teacher has a comfortable, congenial place to 


live and to eat. 


. See that the new teacher meets the professional, clerical, and 


custodial staff members with whom he will work—meets them 
in a friendly way that provides them an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with him and permits him to know them. 

Ask an experienced teacher on the staff to assume the guidance 
of the new teacher through his orientation period with respect 
to the school and the community. This relation should be in- 
formal, easy, and friendly. Use great care in selecting the experi- 
enced teacher for this task. 

Give the new teacher security in knowing immediately the rou- 
tines and regulations of the school which he will be expected to 
follow and which he will be expected to administer. 


_ Confer with the new teacher frequently. 


a. Encourage him to tell you his plans and move from there 
rather than lay down definite rules for him to follow in his 
teaching. 

b. Criticize with no false kindness of holding back, but only 
along with suggestions for better ways. 

c. Commend everything that is deserving of commendation. 

d. Encourage the new teacher to ask you to visit his classroom, 
and let your first visit be upon his invitation. Follow the visit 
with a conference that day which is constructive in nature. 

e. Ask the new teacher’s advice on some matters related to your 
work and his. 

(In summation: (1) Give him status; (2) give ample proof that 


you want to help him; (3) gain his confidence. ) 
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8. Use the new teachers knowledge and abilities as early as pos- 
sible. Do not, however, give him more opportunties to stand out 
than the experienced teachers are given. 


Many principals use a preteaching conference or meeting to 
begin the orientation of the new teacher. The personal touch is 
probably the most telling reason for the use of this technique. 

An effective program of orientation or induction depends largely, 
of course, upon our understanding of the problems which new 


six areas: ™ 


1. Problems related to understanding the school’s philosophy and objectives, 
procedures, and routines, 

2. Problems related to conditions of work, 

8. Problems involving teacher-community relationships. 

4. Problems involving administrative-supervisory-teacher relationships, 

5. Problems related to establishing good teacher-pupil relationships. 

6. Problems relating primarily to instruction. 


In a study of ninety-five beginning teachers, Herbert W. Wey 
found from these teachers and their principals a total of 2,537 diffi- 
culties. *? Classified, these difficulties fell into eight types, listed 
here in the order of their frequency of occurrence: 


Handling problems of pupil control and discipline, reported 270 times. 

Adjusting to deficiencies in school equipment, physical conditions, and ma- 
terials, reported 234 times. 

Difficulties related to the teaching assignment, reported 179 times. 

Adapting to the needs, interests, and abilities of pupils, reported 127 times. 


“Morris S. Wallace, The Induction of New Teachers, unpublished doctor’s dis- 
sertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1948, p. 75, quoted in 
Lloyd S. Michael, “Orienting New Teachers,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-school Principals, 34:72-73, December, 1950, 

12 Herbert W. Wey, “Why Do Beginning Teachers Fail?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-school Principals, 35:55-62, October, 1951. 
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Handling broader aspects of teaching techniques, reported 86 times. 


Being able to establish and maintain proper relationships with supervisors 
and administrators, reported 80 times. 


In preparation for an article in the journal, the editor of Educa- 
tional Leadership asked beginning teachers and those of limited 
experience in widely scattered parts of the country to write down 
their problems as they began their teaching. More than a score of 
the replies are quoted in the article appearing in the journal.” The 
editor has classified all the problems reported by the teachers in 
this way, as though the new teachers were speaking themselves: 


Give us guidance in what to do about discipline. 

Help us to know children and provide for their individual and group needs. 
Show us how the teaching-learning situation may be more effective. 

Help us to locate materials of instruction. 

Give us leads to locate materials of instruction. 

Tell us about the routines. 


Many of the teachers reported that the insecurity from not under- 
standing the routines of the school loomed large in their lists of 
problems. Beginning high school teachers pointed out that they 
needed early help in “setting up a home roon#, knowledge of how 
courses are scheduled, length of semesters, the extent of extracurric- 
ular activities, an acquaintance with the physical aspects of the 
school building, and the general policies of specific departments.” 
How easy it is for the principal or supervisor, when he plans the 
orientation of the new teacher, to forget these things which have 
become automatic to him! 

Provisions found helpful by a large number of the teachers who 
responded to the editor’s request were these: “Guidance in finding 
materials; help in understanding children; opportunity to see dem- 
onstration lessons; aid in planning learning experiences; frequent 
visits and consultation with supervisors, principals, and other teach- 
ers; opportunities to know parents; pointers on desirable teaching 
procedures; in-service meetings; and workshops.” The editor adds 
to this list: “And throughout them all one sees the importance of 
good working relationships between teachers, principals, commu- 
nity members, and all adults in the professional situation.” 

Beginning teachers can be articulate about their problems when 


18 “These Are Our Concerns,” Educational Leadership, 5:145-154, December, 1947. 
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there is a sympathetic, dependable ear to listen. It seems that the 
directions for orienting the new teacher would be found in two 
statements with large implications: (1) Provide security in routines 
and in letting teachers know where things are and how to find them; 
(2) provide security in being available and in being helpful. 

In any learning situation, there occurs at one particular time the 
“teachable moment,” the time when the situation is exactly right 
for learning to occur most quickly and most effectively. With new 
teachers particularly is it productive for the supervisor to watch 
for that moment and give the help that the situation demands. 

The Experienced Teacher. Experienced teachers need to receive 
help; they also need to have the opportunity to give help. When the 
principal or supervisor brings teachers together to work or to play, 
the experienced teacher can be both recipient and donor. He can 
keep himself aware of the totality of the school program through 
working with the other staff members; he can give to the new and 
the less experienced teachers the breadth of outlook which his 
experience has given him. 

If the teacher’s whole job were to guide pupils to mastery of the 
facts in his course, experienced teachers could be omitted from our 
plans. If the concept of supervision dealt only with the compart- 
mentalized teacher, we would not need to include the experienced 
teacher. But the teacher's job is much more than teaching facts, 
and it is the whole personality of the teacher with which supervision 
is concerned. Our ideas of learning deal with the whole child and 
the whole teacher. 

The special-subject training of the secondary school teacher and 
lack of communication among teachers in different departments of 
the secondary school can contribute over the years to the warping 
of the teacher's concept of his work. It is extremely difficult for a 
teacher to maintain the breadth of view that he needs in working 
with secondary school pupils. He works year after year in the same 
subject-matter field; pressures of college-entrance requirements 
force themselves upon him unceasingly; he often has little oppor- 
tunity to discuss his pupils and his part in their total curriculum 
with their other teachers; he creates shibboleths over the years that 
contribute to the increasing narrowness and misplaced importance 
of some of his subject matter. In some teachers these things hap- 
pen; in some they don’t. A supervisory program which cares for the 
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special needs of experienced teachers will prevent their happening 
in some who, left alone, would succumb to the pressures. 

There was the teacher of senior English who spent three full 
days teaching the retained object after a passive verb, in which 
it is impossible to make a mistake. 

There was the teacher of ninth-grade English who spent an 
entire period having the students fill in the blanks in a workbook 
lesson with these directions: “Fill in each of the blanks with the 
proper form of the verb ‘set’.” Remember that the principal parts of 
the verb “set” are “set, set, set.” 

There was the teacher of English who for years had taught the 
definition of a verb as “a word expressing action, being, or state 
of being” and who retired in disorder when a bright and curious 
moppet asked innocently, “What is the difference between ‘being’ 
and ‘state of being?” 

There are the large numbers of teachers who have required 
memorization of the first eighteen lines of the “Prologue” to The 
Canterbury Tales in Chaucerian English with the “proper” pro- 
nunciation; who have taught in junior high school mathematics the 
intricacies of figuring board feet of lumber in a tree and how 
much carpet to buy so that the pattern will match; who have re- 
quired memorization, without any check on comprehension, of the 
Pythagorean theorem; who have required pupils who have no ink- 
ling of how the government in their own community is organized to 
memorize the steps in the passage of a bill in Congress; who make 
of the biology course a series of lessons on memorized verbalisms, 
including a plethora of Latin and Greek terms. 

There is nothing irrevocably wrong with teachers whose vision 
of their parts in the education of a secondary school pupil has be- 
come narrowed like this. The supervisor has a broader vision of the 
secondary school pupil, his needs and his growth, because he has 
communication with all the parts of the school. The supervisor can 
keep his mind on the pupil because he is not charged with the 
responsibility of working with that pupil in one subject-matter area. 
It is just this broader vision, this putting the pupil first that the 
supervisor needs to help the classroom teacher acquire. 

The supervisor needs to help the experienced teacher from “dry- 
ing on the vine.” With adolescents all day every day, the teacher 
must make some conscious effort to maintain his equilibrium as he 
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shifts between an adolescent world and an adult world; he must 
remain competent in both. Working with the same subject matter 
year after year, he cannot be wondered at if he sometimes mistakes 
his fondness for some doubtfully functional bit of subject matter 
for his students’ fondness for it. He cannot be wondered at if he 
overemphasizes certain verbalisms instead of the things themselves, 
This business of teaching in a departmentalized school, of attempt- 
ing to individualize instruction to care for the extreme heterogeneity 
of abilities and interests, and of maintaining one’s balance as he 
does all these things is a difficult business indeed. The help which 
a supervisory program can provide the experienced teacher will 
aid in keeping the teacher fresh, interesting to himself and to his 
pupils, and emotionally balanced, 

No curriculum organization and, therefore, no supervisory pro- 
gram should destroy any subject matter which is valuable in meet- 
ing the needs of pupils, in reaching the objectives of the school. In- 
stead the curriculum should be examined carefully by each teacher 
to distinguish between what is valuable and what is deadwood. 
Each teacher should make his examination remembering that learn- 
ing is to be observed in a positive reaction in the learner and not 
in repetitions of uncomprehended verbalisms, remembering that no 
subject matter is within itself educative. Weeding of courses and 
reorganization of courses does not imply discarding of all subject 
matter; it does not necessarily imply discarding of any subject mat- 
ter. It implies looking carefully at what is taught to determine 
whether it contributes toward the educated citizen of our democ- 
racy. 

Experienced teachers need contact with other teachers as much 
as inexperienced teachers do. Workshops, study groups, and all the 
other ways in which teachers may come together to work together 
are needed by all teachers, experienced or inexperienced. Perhaps 
there are some suggestions that may be made particularly for giving 
assistance to the experienced teacher. 

1. Give the experienced teacher the responsibility of helping 
orient a new teacher, 

2. Help experienced teachers in making a study of the commu- 
nity to determine the backgrounds of the pupils and the responsibil- 
ities which the school must assume because it is in the particular 
community, 
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3. Arrange for experienced teachers to discuss their pupils with 
other teachers of the same pupils. This type of organization is 
needed to balance emphasis on pupil with emphasis on subject mat- 
ter which the departmental meeting provides. 

4, Begin a collection of good instructional materials, and call 
these materials to the attention of teachers. Provide specific help 
in the use of these materials. 

5. Arrange for intervisitation, preferably in other schools, so that 
experienced teachers may find that other experienced teachers are 
burdened by the same problems and how some of them are attempt- 
ing to solve some of these problems. 

6. Use experienced teachers (as well as new ones) as advisers 
and helpers in planning programs of curricular and instructional 
improvement. 

7. Help keep morale of teachers high by praise of work well 
done, by specific suggestions in techniques of teaching and in or- 
ganization, and by encouraging the trying of different ways. 

8. Help teachers find release of emotional tensions through social 
means. 

9. Study teachers so that it may be known when a teacher needs 
counseling, and provide that counseling. 

There are many other ways, of course. The supervisory program 
will, as is indicated by the scope of the nine suggestions, study 
teachers just as teachers study pupils, will individualize its approach 
to teachers just as teachers individualize approaches to pupils, will 
attend the whole teacher just as teachers work with the whole pupil, 
and will bend its efforts to keep teachers fresh, balanced, and broad- 
minded so that they can stimulate desired reactions in their pupils. 


THE CITIZEN 


Perhaps the word “citizen” is not the term we want; but other 
terms, such as “laymen,” do not seem to be apt either. What we 
mean to include in this group of participants in the supervisory pro- 
gram is everyone in the community who is not educator or pupil. 
What we want to discuss are those people who make up the com- 
munity served by the school. 

This difficulty in finding a word to describe these people of 
the community is reflected in our tendency to talk about “school” 
and “community” as though they were two completely separate 
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entities of a sort. They are not. The school is a part of the commu- 
nity which it serves and can be nothing else. When progress and 
improvement occur in the community, it must occur also in the 
school or the school ceases to serve the community which has estab- 
lished it and which looks to it to help preserve those ideals and 
characteristics worthy of preservation, 

Progress in education is only a part of broad social change; al- 
most never do schools “get ahead of” society—more often they are 
behind. Innovations in education almost never spring up with no 
base in history and sociology. They nearly always are the inevitable 
expression of movements which have been long under way in society 
as a whole, 

Efforts in a local school to improve curriculum and instruction 
can be undertaken successfully only when the school remembers 
that the school and community are parts of a whole that must 
remain integrated. When the school and the community drift apart, 
no lasting improvement in either school or community can occur 
until each comes to understand the other better and is ready to 
work together toward the same ends. 

Citizens need to be participants in programs of improvement in 
the school for a number of reasons. Most of these reasons are sug- 
gested by the complementary relationships implied in the concept 
of inseparability of school and community, 

If the school is to serve the community well and if the commu- 
nity is to serve the school well, it is imperative that each come to 
know the other, to understand its values, to explain itself to the 
other, and to modify itself when shared understanding indicates 
that such would be advisable for the good of both. 

Many agencies in the community are educative in that they are 
concerned with learning by young people. These efforts can benefit 
most when they are coordinated, when each understands what all 
the others are doing. 

Citizens, particularly parents, are always interested in the school. 
They come to conclusions about the school on the basis of the in- 
formation which is given them by their children, by what they read 
in magazines and pamphlets, by what other people say about the 
schools, and by what the school tells them. Parents react on the 
basis of the information which they have. When these reactions are 
on the basis of complete, true, and unbiased information, they are 
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helpful; when they are based on incomplete, untrue, and biased 
information, they are harmful. Understanding and information 
which are correct are the inevitable results of participation in the 
supervisory program. 

One of the fundamental concepts of democracy is that each indi- 
vidual participates on the level of his ability to participate. To allow 
or encourage participation beyond the level of ability to participate 
is no less undemocratic than to deny any participation at all. It is 
a little easier to see that laymen can participate in enterprises of 
finance or arranging for new buildings, for example, than in pro- 
grams of curriculum planning. Yet it is in the area of curriculum 
and instruction that the participation of citizens is needed if we 
are to reach the necessary goal of mutual understanding. It is in 
the area of curriculum and instruction that there appears to be the 
most disaffection on the part of the public. 

Laymen can help in curriculum planning. A group of thirty 
schoolmen who have worked in lay-professional curriculum plan- 
ning concur that “laymen can share effectively in (1) determining 
the goals of the school, (2) planning the framework of the curric- 
ulum (deciding upon the major experiences or courses to be in- 
cluded), and (3) evaluating the program.” ™* Only half of these 
schoolmen felt that laymen should participate in planning specific 
content for a certain grade or course, and not one of them felt that 
laymen should try to help teachers determine specific methods of 
teaching to be used. 

Perhaps it is in the determination of the goals of education and 
in the relevancy of curriculum content that citizens not only can but 
also want to help most in programs of supervision in secondary 
schools, Included here of necessity would be the organization of the 
curriculum, Innovations in organization of curriculum have suc- 
ceeded when teachers and citizens have worked together to deter- 
mine the purposes of education in these times and to select the best 
ways of achieving these purposes. 

Storen reports that the thirty schoolmen experienced in lay-pro- 
fessional curriculum planning have come to these tentative con- 
clusions regarding the role of laymen in curriculum planning: *° 

14 Helen F. Storen, “The Role of Laymen in Curriculum Planning,” Educational 


Leadership, 9:277, February, 1952. 
15 Ibid., p. 280, 
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1. Laymen should be included in developing objectives and setting up the 
scope of the program. 

2. Laymen can contribute most effectively in planning those particular as- 
pects of the curriculum that are concerned with the development of personal 
social values and behaviors. 

3. Laymen should always be included in planning when major changes in 
the curriculum are contemplated. 

4, Laymen should be brought into planning when any major controversy 
arises regarding the curriculum. 

5. The selection of the daily experiences, the planning of sequences, and 
the selection of methods to be used should be left to the teacher—to develop 
with her class in terms of their particular needs, interests and abilities. 

6. Laymen may be helpful in collecting resource material for specific units, 

7. Individuals who are expert in a particular field should be used in any 
way that would help enrich the program. 

8. Laymen can share in the preparation of curriculum materials, but the 
major direction for this work should be in the hands of the staff. 


In addition to curriculum planning, laymen have participated in 
planning buildings, making community surveys, providing better 
supplies of instructional materials, and in many other ways. In 
every situation in which citizens participate successfully, they par- 
ticipate on the level of their ability. This ability, incidentally, is 
not a matter upon which we can generalize—it remains an individual 
thing. Much of the best leadership available to us is in laymen; it 
remains dormant until we give it an opportunity to develop through 
participation with us in efforts to improve the community’s school. 

In many communities parents and other citizens are not accus- 
tomed to being asked about anything in connection with the school. 
In such communities, merely asking parents to come to the school 
to talk over matters will not get widespread results. The unfamiliar 
program of participation by citizens must be planned and encour- 
aged carefully if it is to work at all. The spirit of the plan must be 
right; in other words, the school must honestly want the help of 
the citizens and must believe that citizens can help. No program 
conceived of and carried out as “educating the parents” can ever 
succeed. Only the program which involves educating the parents 
and educating the teachers through the interactions of the two 
groups working together has any chance of success. Many experi- 

16 Perhaps the most useful and specific help in this area is Helen F. Storen, Lay- 
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ences have shown that parents are often more ready to change than 
are teachers, when the parents and the teachers plan together." 
When a program of citizens’ participation is about to be started, it 
is especially important that the problems on which they are asked 
to help be problems that are significant, problems in which the 
citizens can readily see that their help is needed. Always, in a new 
or an old program of participation, the problem itself should be 
more important than the mere fact that citizens are participating. 

The school must never take too much for granted. School peo- 
ple, familiar with research in curriculum and learning, quite natu- 
rally forget sometimes that the layman does not know these things. 
He does not know that such-and-such has succeeded in many places 
and has been in use long enough to have become standard in a 
large number of schools. In the beginning of the consideration of 
any school problem it is imperative to begin with the question, 
not with the proposed answer. Taking for granted that changes can 
be proposed on the basis of research and experience known only 
to the schoolman has resulted in the failure of more than one ex- 
cellent proposal for curricular and instructional improvement. 

It is better to start small and succeed on a small problem with a 
few citizens than it is to start big and fail on a big problem with 
a large number of citizens. Even after the program is under way, 
it is well to keep groups of discussants and planners small enough 
for everyone to participate actively in any session. Ideas which re- 
main unexpressed in groups are dangerous; ideas which are ex- 
pressed and reacted to are much less likely to cause trouble. In 
large groups of citizens, the individual many times has no oppor- 
tunity to express his ideas or to react to the ideas of others. In such 
groups misunderstanding has a much greater opportunity to develop 
than in groups which are small enough for active participation and 
knowledgeful interchange. Keeping groups small is especially im- 
portant in controversial matters. In such situations it is much better 
to have several meetings, each one small, than one large meeting 
in which individuals are denied expression because of lack of time 
to hear everyone. 

When citizens become dissatisfied with the school, the dissatisfac- 
tion should be capitalized on rather than ignored or silently feared. 


17 Paul J. Misner and Robert LaCosse, “Parents Are Partners,” Educational Leader- 


ship, 8:224-226, February, 1946. 
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Dissatisfactions can be reduced by a continuous program of lay par- 
ticipation; however, they provide an excellent opportunity for the 
beginning of a program of sharing between the school and the com- 
munity. Dissatisfactions nearly always stem from inaccurate infor- 
mation or from information inaccurately interpreted. At any rate 
they always stem from disagreements between school and commu- 
nity which can be thoroughly understood by both only when both 
citizens and school people sit down together to discuss them openly, 

This joint discussion is indispensable. No procedure of a poll- 
taking nature will suffice. Polls give results in opinions formed on 
the basis of the information possessed at the moment. Schools are 
interested in finding out what citizens think, but they are also inter- 
ested in working toward sharing more than opinions. They are inter- 
ested in the possession by school people and laymen of correct in- 
formation and the use by both of sound logic. They are interested 
in the citizen’s understanding the problems of the school and in the 
schoolman’s understanding the problems of the citizen. They are 
interested in having both citizens and schoolmen consider problems 
and attempt to solve them, rather than merely find out what each 
other's opinions are. These opinions will have an opportunity to be 
tested by yielding to facts, beliefs, and attitudes only when all sit 
down together to share with each other; they can never be tested 
through a poll-taking procedure. Quite often polls may be the be- 
ginning of an excellent program of participation by citizens, but 
they can never be the entire program. 

The school should probably take the lead in providing for citi- 
zens’ participation. Leadership, however, will be found among the 
citizens. Leadership, we must remember, is a function of the indi- 
vidual, not of a position. Potentialities for leadership in school-com- 
munity programs of improvement reside in citizens as well as in 
school people, and one purpose underlying all programs of lay par- 
ticipation should be to locate and help develop leadership abilities, 
no matter where they are, 

When school people and citizens work together, it is imperative 
that school people learn to talk about education in words that can 
be understood. Like all professions, education has developed its 
own vocabulary. Many people feel that much of the vocabulary of 
education is confused, unclear, and outlandish. More than one edu- 
cator would agree that some of it is. It is absolutely essential that 
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schoolmen discuss learning and teaching in terms that are concrete, 
clear, and communicative. Even among teachers many terms in 
common use are far from clear. Some of these are “core curriculum,” 
which has many different meanings, based upon a wide variety of 
practices; “guidance,” which may have to a teacher any one of a 
wide variety of meanings; “life adjustment education,” which is 
unclear to many teachers in its distinctive differences from other 
similar programs. There are other terms which have become clichés, 
even to teachers, which can carry no content of meaning to the 
layman; for example, “center of interest,” “implementation of a 
plan,” “felt needs of youth,” “frame of reference.” Such terms are 
meaningless to teachers, and especially to laymen, unless each is 
expanded to specify clearly what is meant. 

The business of learning and teaching can be talked about in 
words that laymen can understand, and this is imperative if citizens 
are to become partners in the program of curricular and instruc- 
tional improvement. If an idea or a characteristic of the program 
is clear in the schoolman’s mind, the language is rich enough for him 
to be able to find words to express in clear words those things which 
are clear to him. 

Many unsuccessful efforts to include citizens in programs of 
supervision fail because these efforts are not continuous. Parents’ 
nights, for example, when parents “go to school” again, provide an 
excellent start toward the goal of sharing. Parents are asked to come 
to school on that one night in the year. Many of them come, but 
they come as visitors into a strange place, a place which belongs to 
them legally but which they do not see often enough. School people 
speak sometimes of not being able to revise certain procedures be- 
cause the public is not ready for a change or because the public 
would not permit the change, and then do little or nothing about the 
matter, On an expanding scale more and more citizens, if the start 
is made only with the board of education or the PTA, must be 
brought into the school’s program of curricular and instructional im- 
provements as active participants. 


THE PUPIL 

It has been said over and over again, but it will do no harm to 
repeat it: The student will learn to be a citizen in a democracy 
only through being a citizen in a democracy. If we are to graduate 
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young men and young women who will be judicious, valuable 
citizens of our country, these pupils must at least practice living in 
a democracy while they are in school. 

If this were the only reason for the participation of pupils in the 
supervisory program, it would be a sufficient reason. But in addition 
to the gain which pupils make from participation in attacking prob- 
lems with other concerned groups, there is the gain which the school 
makes from the ideas which pupils are always able to bring to mat- 
ters which deeply concern them. If our educational program has 
even begun to meet the objectives which we have set for it, pupils 
in the secondary school are able to participate in discussing and 
solving school problems. Here, as in any other democratic group, 
pupils will be asked to participate on the level of their ability. 

The participation of pupils is dictated by the acceptance of the 
concept of learning as changed behavior on the part of the learner. 
Implied is the totality of the behavior. To be able to write is a 
necessity; the school must teach the child to write. But the school 
is not through; it has other far more important tasks in this con- 
nection. As Harold Benjamin has put it, after we teach a child to 
write, “he may write love letters to his neighbor’s wife, ransom 
notes, or rubber checks.” ** Performance of the learner, use of knowl- 
edge in the social setting determine the evaluation of how well 
we have taught. Situations in which performance must occur, in 
which memorized verbalisms will not suffice, are necessary in the 
curriculum of a secondary school in America today. 

Two of the most gratifying experiences which the writer has had 
in aiding secondary schools with programs of in-service develop- 
ment concern the participation of pupils. In one school, the entire 
faculty was studying the pupil activity program of the school. On 
a panel were an approximately equal number of teachers and 
pupils. Before the panel had concluded, much had been accom- 
plished. In this school, never before noted for its democratic pro- 
cedures, both teachers and pupils were closer together as a result of 
the panel. The meeting itself was a thrilling experience for both 
groups. 

The other experience concerns six neighboring secondary schools 
working together in a program of in-service development. Among 


18 Quoted by John C. Whinnery in “Critical Issues in Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
34:89, December, 1952. 
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the six, one had a student council—in its junior high school. It was 
an excellent organization, with authority and responsibility well 
balanced and matched with junior high school abilities. Faculties 
of some of the other five schools became interested, and the presi- 
dent and the vice-president of the junior high school student council 
of the one school were asked to appear before the combined facul- 
ties of the six schools to explain how the council had been formed 
and how it worked. The two thirteen-year-olds gave their explana- 
tions with poise and then answered intelligently the serious, direct 
challenges from the staff members attending the meeting. Many a 
teacher and many an administrator were convinced that evening 
of the values of student participation. “ 

Somewhere in his secondary school experience, the pupil should 
study the school as a social institution. He should study the growth 
of the American school and the influences which have caused it to 
change through the years. He should understand the peculiar func- 
tion of the school in a democracy as it differs from that of the 
schools in nations with opposing ideologies. Also the secondary 
school pupil should study the school in his own community, its 
development and growth, its problems, and the efforts which have 
been and are being made to maintain and improve it. 

Pupils in secondary school are able to participate in attacking 
problems in a good many areas of the school. Remembering always 
that every participant works on the level of his ability to participate, 
we need and we can use the assistance which the pupils themselves 
can give us in our efforts to improve curriculum and instruction. 
They can work successfully with others on problems in group wel- 
fare, in routine necessities which concern the student body, in 
group morale and attitudes, and in developing experiences which 
will be valuable in certain areas of the curriculum. 

Some of the means through which students can participate al- 
ready exist in secondary schools. When home rooms are organized 
with sufficient time to discuss relevant problems, the time is well 
spent in consideration of school problems in which students can 
help. Clubs have the same opportunity. Assemblies provide particu- 
larly good means for introducing problems to be discussed later in 
smaller groups and for reporting results of projects and proposing 
further work. The commencement program at the end of the year is 
a tailor-made opportunity for the participation of students and for 
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providing to the community information on which an evaluation of 
the work of the school may be made. It may also provide an oppor- 
tunity to stimulate the community to action toward improvement 
of the school. 

The student council is probably the organization through which 
the greatest amount of student participation may be achieved, 
Under wise faculty counseling, the student council constitutes a 
body representative of the student body. If the home room and 
student council organizations are coordinated, with home room rep- 
resentatives who lead discussions and carry suggestions between 
home room and student council, the organization for participation 
by pupils can be smooth and effective. The student council is the 
best discussion medium, when it is linked with the home room, 
available in the school. In addition, the council can act. It can work 
with faculty and other participants in the program, feeling that it 
represents the student body, for it is responsible to them as well as 
to the administration of the school. 

Student councils or special committees from the student council 
or student body have participated successfully in programs of cur- 
riculum building * and in planning a new high school building.” 
Such participation not only helps build in secondary school pupils 
the abilities that we want so much to see them acquire but it also 
renders aid to the planning under consideration and to the under- 
standing with which the program is accepted by the pupils. 

If participation by pupils is carefully planned and guided, it will 
succeed. Authority and responsibility must be carefully balanced 
with the perspectives and abilities of the pupils. The students must 
ask for participation or demonstrate readiness for it. The participa- 
tion of students must be real and not a dumb show. With all these 
qualities attendant, student participation can become a most valu- 
able part of the supervisory program. 


THE CONSULTANT 


Not every school uses consultants; however, bringing in outsiders 
for consultative purposes is a procedure that is not unusual in Ameri- 


19 Ruth Irene Hoffman, “Students Help Plan a Life Adjustment Program,” Edu- 
cational Leadership, 7:398-397, March, 1950. 

20Cleve O. Westby, “A Community Plans Its School Buildings,” Educational 
Leadership, 6:285-289, February, 1949, 
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can schools. In a recent study of ninety-four school systems in 
twenty-nine states, ranging from small to quite large, eighty-two 
of the systems reported that they employ outside people for con- 
sultative service,” 

Marcella R. Lawler has defined the consultant thus: *? 


Simply stated, the role of the consultant is to act as a resource person in 
helping a teacher and administrative group to deepen understandings and be- 
come proficient in the use of new techniques necessary to develop the most 
desirable kind of school program with children. To do this it is important that 
he bring to the job, first, competency in his area of specialization with a work- 
able knowledge of what constitutes a desirable educational program for children 
and youth; and second, a special competency in the area of consultation for 
curriculum improvement. 


The term “consultant” has been borrowed from other professions, 
and he works with relationships which are quite similar to those 
with which other professional consultants work. He is a helper. He 
knows how to work with people, and he is well grounded in the 
area in which he is asked to consult. He may continue his associa- 
tion over a year, more or less, or he may be a consultant on a single 
visit. He may have generalized knowledge and consult on a variety 
of matters, or he may be a specialist, working in only one area 
of the school’s program. He comes from outside the school: he may 
come from the central office of a large school system; he may come 
from another school; he may be on the staff of a state department 
of education; he may be on the staff of a nonschool organization, 
such as a mental hygiene clinic; he may be on the staff of a college 
or university. Although he is assumed to be competent in the areas 
where he will work as a consultant, he is not the visiting expert 
of a generation or two ago, the man who knew all the answers, gave 
them, and left, never to return. In all his work he is a consultant, a 
person who helps in something that already concerns the group 
with whom he is consulting. 

There are things which a consultant can do better than anyone 
in the local school staff. All of them could probably be put down 


in six large statements: 


21 Time and Funds for Curriculum Development, Association for Supervision and 
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1. He can help start something. 

2. He can help keep it going. 

3. He can help evaluate it. 

4. He can help find leads into other needed work. 

5. He can help furnish resources for work. 

6. He can help arouse flagging interest. 

There are also some things which a consultant cannot do. He 
cannot take over the leadership from the local staff and administra- 
tion, and he cannot provide the answers to local problems, though 
he can help in both these areas. 

Consultants are brought into schools when they are needed. 
Sometimes a group will need an outside helper when they realize 
that they do not have the needed competency in their own school; 
sometimes they will need an outside helper when they realize that 
the novelty of someone from outside will give them the necessary 
impetus to work on their problems. Sometimes there is need for an 
outside, unbiased evaluation of something which the local group 
have worked on so long and so hard that they have lost their per- 
spective. Sometimes the consultant will be brought in to provide 
specific information and service which could not be expected in the 
local staff and administration. Always the consultant is brought in 
to do something specific, something which it is agreed is needed 
and can best be done by an outsider.” 

Not everyone can be a consultant. This bringing into a school 
an outsider and turning over to him the faculty of the school is a 
serious business, fraught with possibilities both good and bad. Hold- 
ing such a position as professor of secondary education in a college 
or university does not mean that the person has the competencies 
indispensable to a consultant who works with teachers in a close 
professional relationship. 


The consultants who succeed in stimulating curriculum improvement are 
those who work with teachers on a give-and-take informal basis, getting ideas 
from the teachers, seeing opportunities where local people are given a chance 


28 Three recent journal articles contain excellent discussions of the consultant, the 
services which he can provide, and suggestions for using consultants: Marcella R. 
Lawler, “Raising the Level of Consultant Service,” Educational Leadership, 5:445- 
450, April, 1948; Marcella R. Lawler, “Role of the Consultant in Curriculum Improve- 
ment,” Educational Leadership, 8:219-225, January, 1951; M. Jay Blaha, “When 
and How a Consultant Can Be Used Most Effectively,” Educational Leadership, 
10:96-101, November, 1952. 
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to lead and to suggest means for improvement, offering helpful suggestions, and 
provoking thought.?+ 


The school group that requires a consultant must be open-eyed 
when approaching the question of who is to be asked to help. Of 
course, the consultant must first of all be competent in the content 
and skills of the area in which he is to work. However, competency 
in the college classroom or in an office of an organization does not 
give absolute proof of competency to work with a school in these 
areas and leave the school better off than he found it. What kind 
of person should the consultant be? 

Granted that he knows his area of competency thoroughly, he 
should be unegotistical in that he enjoys watching ideas grow and 
give pleasure because they are developing and not because he is 
the one who planted them; he should be concerned most with win- 
ning out over ideas rather than winning out over people. He should 
be patient about finding conclusions and be able to resist the temp- 
tation to deliver conclusions before all the evidence is in the minds 
of those with whom he is working. It should be obvious to the 
people with whom he is working that he is learning at least almost 
as much as they are learning. He must have courage, in that he will 
consistently challenge the group; this courage, however, will be 
liberally seasoned with tactfulness. He should be sympathetic and 
demonstrate his sympathy through easy-to-see understanding of 
school problems on the level at which the local people have to meet 
the problems. 

The consultant should be sound in his theory, but he should 
demonstrate that he knows when and how to adapt theory to the 
specific situation, with all its local manifestations; thus he must 
demonstrate skill in compromising practice but not to the point 
that it compromises basic principles. His attitude should be the re- 
search attitude, the scientific attitude, and he should try to see that 
it is one of the things that he leaves behind him when he goes away. 
He should be rich in references and suggestions for resources which 
the school can use. He should demonstrate over and over that he 
knows how to work with people in such ways that their best sides 
show, but he should never let his techniques of working with people 
become so apparent that the content of what he and the group are 

24 Vernon E. Anderson, “The Human Side of Curriculum Development,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, 4:221, January, 1947. 
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doing becomes secondary. He should be careful to avoid being 
thought of as an expert, for an expert can never identify himself 
with those who are inexpert. 

Above all the consultant should possess a fair amount of empathy, 
By empathy is meant the ability, almost unconscious and automatic, 
to get inside another persons mind, to assume his point of view, to 
take on his problems as though they were one’s own, to think as he 
does but to stay a step ahead of him, and to consider always the 
motives for people’s actions rather than the completed action alone. 

Since the situation existing when a consultant works with a school 
staff is a cooperative one, both the consultant and the school have 
responsibilities in making the relationship a productive one for the 
school. 

Responsibilities of the Consultant. The first responsibility of the 
consultant is to plan from the beginning to make his services un- 
necessary as soon as possible. In all that he does he will be striving 
to build in the local school staff the competencies and the leader- 
ship abilities which will allow them to work without him. Motivated 
by this desire, the consultant will emphasize in all his other respon- 
sibilities the development of competencies in those with whom he 
is consulting. 

No matter how much care has been exerted by the school’s super- 
visory and administrative personnel to keep it from being erected, 
a wall will have sprung up between him and the people with whom 
he will work in the school. He must tear it down as carefully and 
as quickly as possible. It is his responsibility to build rapport with 
the local group. He will do this by learning local problems and 
conditions contributing to those problems. He will call on all those 
people who can help him to do so: administrators, teachers, citizens, 
pupils, and anybody else who can provide the information which 
he needs. He will withhold conclusions until he is full of knowledge 
about local situations. He will not be critical too soon, and he will 
never be more critical than the degree of the rapport will support. 

If he is not being used properly, it is his responsibility to show the 
administrative and supervisory staff how to use his services. This is 
a most difficult responsibility to fulfill, for it involves a tremendous 
amount of tact. It is well nigh impossible in some situations, but it 
must be attempted nevertheless. 
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The consultant must know good recent theory and practice, for 
he is responsible for widening the vision of those with whom he 
consults. But his knowledge of the local situation, gleaned through 
careful study, must guide his statement and application of new 
theory and practice. He is responsible for being practical and at the 
same time for pushing out local horizons. 

If it has not been arranged by local people, the consultant is re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that all groups of participants concerned in 
a problem are brought together to work upon it. This he will do, of 
course, through local administrators and supervisors. 

In all his relationships in the local school he must be an adviser 
and consultant so far as knowledge and experience are concerned; 
yet, at the same time, he must remain a peer. He is responsible for 
maintaining the atmosphere of a group of educational workers at- 
tempting to solve a problem by working together on it. Guiding 
efforts toward solution rather than delivering solutions is the tech- 
nique by which the consultant may achieve his goal. Of course, he 
must look upon himself as a coworker and a peer if he is to become 
one. 

Basic to all that has been said is the responsibility of the consult- 
ant to be competent in his area of specialization. Just as important, 
however, when he is working with curriculum and instruction, is 
his competency in working with people. 

Responsibilities of the School. A great portion of the responsibili- 
ties lying with the school when a consultant is used are in the area 
of planning for his visit. Guidance of the group in deciding when a 
consultant is needed and in selecting the consultant should be pro- 
vided thoughtfully. The invitation to the consultant may come from 
the administration, from the supervisory staff, or from an organized 
group of teachers, but the leadership in selecting him must be pro- 
vided by somebody in one of these groups. The characteristics of 
the local needs and the characteristics of prospective consultants 
should be balanced against each other carefully and the best pos- 
sible person from every standpoint selected. 

Before his first visit the consultant should be briefed thoroughly 
by the local school. Tell him as much as you can about the prob- 
lem in which you need his help: tell him how it arose, what has 
been done about it, and any other information with bearing upon 
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it. At this time, as well as later, be completely honest with him. He 
is a professional person, and he must know every point that influ- 
ences the situation if he is to give his best service. 

Plan for his coming. Every group concerned should be brought 
into the planning. Particularly should pupils be brought into the 
planning; if the problem is one in which pupils cannot help and 
which is beyond their abilities, they should know about the con- 
sultant’s coming. His visits to classes, his appearing in various 
phases of the school’s activities, and his talks with the pupils them- 
selves will be more productive of good results if the students are 
informed concerning who the consultant is and why he is in the 
school. In all cases of consultants’ visits, the board of education and 
the citizens of the community should know what is going on. The 
consultant can feel free to talk with these groups if he knows that 
they understand his functions. If they have participated in the plan- 
ning for his coming, they will be able to help him as he goes about 
his efforts to help the local school. 

It is important to schedule the consultant’s time effectively, tak- 
ing into consideration any wishes which he may have in the matter. 
Before he arrives, he should know what is to be expected of him. 
If he is a continuing consultant, he will help arrange his schedule 
for his next visit. Conferences, classroom visits, activities away from 
the school, discussions with groups, and whatever other techniques 
are being used should be scheduled carefully. The amount of time 
which the consultant has with a school is, at best, limited, and it 
needs to be used in the most profitable ways. 

Provide time and opportunity to learn the local situation, and 
do not rush the consultant. Be careful not to put him on the spot 
by asking for opinions concerning local situations before he has 
had an opportunity to learn them. Along with this suggestion there 
should come one concerning what the local group expects. Local 
leadership should attempt to see to it that nobody thinks of the 
consultant as an “expert” who will arrive with his briefcase full of 
answers. Such an impression hinders severely the work of the con- 
sultant, for it causes disappointment when he begins to work, and 
increases his difficulty in tearing down the wall between him and the 
teachers. 

Above almost everything else, there must be continuing local 
leadership between the visits of the consultant. Here again it is 
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advisable to repeat that he is a consultant. He attempts to stimu- 
late, to suggest ways, to point up questions, to leave challenges, to 
mention resources—these must have their effects between his visits. 
When he returns, he wants to find out what has happened since 
he was last in the school; he wants to evaluate what has been done; 
he wants to look at the efforts which have been made; he wants to 
check on directions of progress; he wants to determine the extent 
to which local leadership is developing. Something must go on in 
the school after a consultant’s visit and as a result of his visit, or 
that visit and the one following it are of questionable value. He 
cannot take over the local responsibility for leadership. In some 
schools a teachers’ committee does this work. In others the super- 
visor handles the coordination of the consultant’s work with the 
supervisory program as a whole, while in others the principal acts 
in this capacity. It does not matter who does it. The local school 
must remember that the consultant is to consult, and he can con- 
sult only on activity and its results. 

Consultants, when they are chosen because there is a need for 
them, and when they are chosen to fit the situation, can make the 
difference between a dull and unproductive supervisory program 
and a bright, interesting, and significant supervisory program re- 
sulting in a stimulated professional staff and a better program of 
curriculum and instruction. Always when they are used, consultants 
function as aids to the supervisory program evolved by the local 
supervisory staff. 


THE SUPERVISOR 


Supervision, it has already been pointed out, is a function exer- 
cised by people in several different jobs. In some schools no one 
person is designated as supervisor, and the principal carries out the 
functions of supervision. In other school systems there are desig- 
nated supervisors, some of them general and some of them special 
subject supervisors. In still others there is a director of instruction 
and a staff of supervisors that works with him. No matter what the 
organization is, from the simplest to the most complex, the job of 
supervision is to improve instruction. In those organizations where 
the position of supervisor exists, the person with that title plays a 
role which is defined differently in different systems; however, there 
are certain duties which he must assume as his own. He, along with 
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all the other people concerned with the improvement of instruction, 
participates in his own way in the supervisory program. It is true 
that his duties and functions overlap those of other groups of par- 
ticipants from time to time, but this is true of all participants in 
the program. 

The supervisor finds his beginning point in the needs of the teach- 
ers with whom he is working. The wall existing between him and 
the teachers when he begins his work must be torn down and con- 
fidence must be established between him and the teachers. When 
it is, teachers will reveal their needs. He will find them articulate 
and eager to give him a clear picture of what they need and want. 
The teachers in one school presented the supervisor with the follow- 
ing problems upon which he organized the in-service program: * 


We need more help in working with slow-learning pupils. We need materials 
which meet the needs of the overage pupils and that are of high interest level 
and low vocabulary. 

We need meetings which have a direct bearing on our different curriculum 
areas, and demonstration lessons in which desirable teaching techniques are 
developed. 

We need more appreciative comments from principals and supervisors. Fre- 
quently both leave our classrooms without any comment—either encouraging or 
suggestive. 

We need supervisors who will teach classes occasionally to show the de- 
velopment of certain desirable learning situations. 

We need supervisors who are human, understanding, and willing to accept 
teachers where they are, and provide such further training as may be needed. 
We want constructive suggestions, not merely criticism. 

New teachers and those having new assignments for the first time need 
special assistance in becoming acquainted with school policies and curriculum 
development. 


The supervisor finds it necessary to go beyond the statements 
of needs by the teachers. It is his duty, perhaps his first duty, to see 
that the objectives and philosophy of the school are expressed in 
the curriculum and in the instruction of the school. This involves 
helping teachers to draw up the philosophy and objectives, and 
then aiding them to think in terms of making the philosophy work 
in the teaching that each one does. It involves working with teach- 
ers individually and in groups as they find difficulties in teaching. 


25 “We Look at Ourselves,” Educational Leadership, 5:174, December, 1947. 
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It involves helping each teacher to gear his everyday teaching to 
the objectives of the school. It involves helping the teacher to make 
his everyday teaching effective in results observable in the learners. 

The supervisor is perhaps the person most advantageously situ- 
ated to encourage and guide the use of the group process. The na- 
ture of his responsibilities is, in large part, the guiding of individuals 
in groups as they work on the problems of improving instruction. 
The handling of groups so that they can function at their best is 
a large part of the supervisor’s job nearly every day of his work with 
teachers. The degree to which he can work effectively with the 
group largely determines the amount of cooperation in the admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and instructional programs of the school. 

The supervisor should help in the making of policies concerning 
teachers and concerning curriculum and instruction. He is a sort 
of combination administrator-teacher. Usually he has come from the 
ranks of classroom teachers and has now taken on some administra- 
tive functions. When he works with teachers closely day after day, 
he comes to think of administrative policies in terms of the class- 
room teacher as well as in terms of the whole school. He should be 
an invaluable participant in the formulation of policy concerning 
the instructional program. He is in an excellent position to effect the 
liaison indispensable between teachers and administrators. 

Upon the supervisor falls the responsibility for the guidance of 
teachers in evaluating the work of pupils, evaluating their own suc- 
cess with pupils, and evaluating their general effectiveness in the 
school, When the process of evaluation seeks to improve rather than 
to rate, it is of necessity a cooperative procedure. Leadership in all 
three areas of evaluation falls upon the supervisor. He must provide 
aids to the teachers in all three. 

The supervisor should encourage new ideas where he finds them. 
When teachers have visited other schools, participated in a study 
program, gone to a conference or convention, talked with other 
teachers, attended school, or brushed against new ideas from any 
source, they need help in intelligent evaluation of their ideas. They 
need to be able to talk over with an interested supervisor any pro- 
posed efforts to vary their work effectively. Ideas may develop into 
full-fledged experiments. The teacher who is interested in research 
with his pupils should be provided with every encouragement pos- 
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sible, both tangible and intangible. Action research is research 
its broadest definition, but it is the most likely to be quickly effeo. 
tive in improving instruction in a school. 

The supervisor, part administrator and part teacher, assumes 
large responsibility for public relations when he takes his job, 
Guiding the program of curriculum and instruction in the school, 
he is closer to the heart of the educational program and educative 
process in the whole school than anyone else. Whether he takes 
the lead himself or works with the administrator in developing 
public relations programs, he must suggest the emphases and pre 
cedures of public relations. He should take the lead in planning 
explanations to the public, bringing lay and professional people 
together, and maintaining a continuous and effective program of 
understanding of the school’s instructional program by the publie, 

Procedures and techniques for the improvement of teachers and 
teaching must be furnished by the supervisor to the teachers. He 
should keep himself familiar with resources which teachers can 
use and should keep teachers familiar with them. He should provide 
leadership in the development of a collection of materials and aids 
to teaching. He should help teachers in the development of re 
source units and should add these to the collection of material 
referring teachers to units and other materials when the teachers 
have use for them. 

Many times teachers need counseling just as students do. Th 
supervisor is in many instances closer to the teachers than any othe 
person in the administrative and supervisory staff, and he is the 
logical person to provide the counseling when it is needed. Teachers 
with problems which are defeating them as persons can teach 
no better than students with crushing problems can do their work. 
All the finest materials and best suggested teaching procedures it 
the world will not help a teacher whose personal difficulties need 
outside assistance. The responsibility falls upon the supervisor. 
he cannot provide the counseling needed, he should see to it that 
it is provided by someone who can. 
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by the teachers, the study may result in strengthening wrong con- 
clusions held by the teachers before they began their study,” 

Supervisors of specialized subject matter, such as art, music, and 
physical education, have an even more important job to do in im- 
plementing the philosophy and objectives of a school than does the 
general supervisor, They are in their positions because of the need 
for help in the teaching of the particular subject. They can be ex- 
pected to render more specific help in curriculum and instruction 
than the general supervisor, Also their responsibility for collecting 
materials and helping teachers develop resource units is great be- 
cause of their closeness to the problems of teaching in their subject- 
matter field. Upon the special supervisor falls a great responsibility 
for coordinating his work with that of the other special supervisors 
and with the over-all supervisory program of the school. 

A supervisory position peculiar to the secondary school is the 
department head. This position has been condemned because it has 
a natural tendency to emphasize subject matter sometimes to the 
exclusion of the integrative purposes of the whole school program, 
This condemnation is doubtless not without good base in fact. How- 
ever, the position of department head exists in secondary schools. 
It often serves the supervisory program well because the depart- 
ment head works with only a few teachers and because he is a 
teacher himself, one of the group with whom he is working, 

The department head in a good many schools is a handler of ad- 
ministrative routine more than anything else, To discharge his 
duties he is given a small portion of the school day, teaching classes 
the greater portion of the day. In a 1948 study of 124 department 
heads in twenty secondary schools located in eighteen cities in six 
states "' it was found that at least one-third participated in the fol- 
lowing activities, listed in order of frequency: ™ 


= Woshingion, Onpa. ats, town, aE wad far Soper 
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6. Requisitioning instructional supplies for department 

7. Planning for efficient use of supplies and equipment 

8. Preparing instructional materials 

9. Planning for some phase of remedial instruction 

10. Requisitioning for repair and replacement of equipment 
11. Developing and trying out new courses 


The report points out that a consideration of the above list, and 
of another list including those of their activities which the depart- 
ment heads thought most important, leads to the conclusion that 
there was a tendency among these department heads to emphasize 
improving teaching processes rather than developing individuals. 
Perhaps this tendency is a result of the narrow scope of the depart- 
ment head's job together with the small amount of time he is given 
to discharge his duties. Wherever the position of department head 
exists, his program should be thoroughly coordinated with the over- 
all supervisory program, whether it is directed by a supervisor or 
by a principal. Perhaps he needs more time, but the most pressing 
need is for his supervisory functions to be performed within the 
framework of the supervisory program worked out by all concerned 
in the total school program. 

The department head is in an excellent position to encourage and 
help in action research by teachers in the department. Since he is 
a teacher of the subject, and since he works with other supervisory 
personnel in the school, he has materials and channels to others 
which he can use to encourage and help each teacher in his efforts 
to improve his instruction. 

There appears to be a great need for the position of department 
head to be defined clearly in a good many schools. If he is to be 
an administrative and clerical assistant, facilitating routine, these 
duties should be clearly set down and supervisory duties not ex- 
pected of him. If he is to be a supervisor (and it is difficult for him 
to escape being one), his work should be definitely and carefully 
coordinated with the over-all supervisory program of the school. 
Only through careful, painstaking, and constant attention to the 
coordination of supervisory efforts by department heads can the 
plan escape the stigma of emphasizing vested subject matter over 
the objectives of the whole school. Compartmentalization of the 
secondary school curriculum needs no encouragement: it is an evil 
which is trenchant enough, needing no help in cutting the total 
effort of the school into disparate parts. 
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Supervision conceived of as a process of developing persons as 
well as developing curriculum and instruction is a task participated 
in by many people in many positions. Administrative lines may ap- 
pear to be liable to severe tangling when so many people in so many 
positions are “supervising.” None of the supervision we are, discuss- 
ing depends upon authority of position; it all depends upon author- 
ity of contribution. “Authoritative” contribution may come from any 
participant. Recognizing the worth of a contribution, organizing to 
make the contribution effective in action, helping teachers and 
others use the contribution in improving the school—these are the 
responsibilities of the administrative and supervisory staff. 

Whatever the organizational plan for supervision (and there must 
be one, of course) the things which are important are two: 

1. The plan of organization must clearly define areas of respon- 
sibility and provide for liaison among them. 

2. The plan of organization must depend for its effectiveness 
upon discussing and planning together and the recognition of good 
ideas no matter who has them. 

A plan whose formulation is governed by adherence to these two 
principles will be a workable plan.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Refer to materials giving the history of education in America, and trace 
the evolution of the duties of the school administrator. Hunt for proof that the 
school administrator's job has always been chiefly concerned with curriculum 
and instruction. 

2. How might a superintendent or principal in a small system without super- 
visory staff approach a solution to the problem of improving curriculum and 
instruction? 

3. Look realistically at the job of a secondary school principal whom you 
know. What suggestions could you give him for delegating duties, organizing 
routine, etc., to free some of his time for supervision? 

4. You are a supervisor (or, perhaps, the principal) in a secondary school 
with twenty-five teachers. Five are new, three of them in their first teaching 
positions. Five have taught in the school twenty years or more. The other fifteen 
average eight years of service in the school. Outline an approach which is de- 
signed to serve all these teachers in good supervisory ways. 

5. Teachers young in service nearly always list discipline and control of 
pupils as a difficult problem. How could you, as supervisor or principal, make 
a beginning in solving this problem in the school referred to in question 4? 


29 See chap. 11. 
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6. Prepare a list of instructions, information, and help to give to teachers 
new to your school. 

7. Remembering that individuals are to participate in activities on the level 
of their ability to participate, draw up a list of activities in which lay citizens 
could be helpful in improving a school which you know. 

8. Point out some areas of the secondary school in which students can 
participate with teachers and others in efforts to improve curriculum and in- 
struction. Suggest some ways to provide for the cooperative work. 

9. Draw up a list of criteria by which to select a consultant for a secondary 
school’s supervisory program. 

10, A university professor had been engaged to come at frequent intervals 
to a secondary school to work with the teachers during the self-study phase of 
using the Evaluative Criteria. The principal was never able to understand the 
problems or the kind of work needed. Nothing occurred between the con- 
sultant’s visits, because of the principal’s failure to understand his functions 
and those of the consultant. The school superintendent was aware of the 
situation. Although he was naturally impatient with the principal, he felt that 
he could not overrule him and assign supervision of staff work to someone 
else—or take it on himself. The consultant knew that he himself could not exer- 
cise the prerogatives of the principal. 

If you were the superintendent, how would you try to solve the problem? 

If you were the consultant, how would you try to solve the problem? 

11. Draw up arguments for and against the position of department head. 
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CHAPTER 4 The Group Process 


No improvement in a school’s program on paper can be an actual 
improvement until it has resulted in changes in what occurs when 
teachers and pupils work together. Individuals or groups can make 
alterations in the written program, and these alterations can appear 
to be good. Yet, until they are tried by the teachers, one cannot 
say whether they are good or bad. If they are not tried at all, one 
never knows whether they are good or bad. Furthermore the way 
in which a teacher carries out a plan may make a good plan better. 
And it is just as true that an inept teacher may reduce or nullify 
_ the goodness in a plan. 

A plan for curriculum or instruction may be made without any 
specific thought for the details of how it is to be accomplished, if 
those making it are not charged with carrying it out. Supervisors 
or administrators who develop curriculum and instruction without 
the participation of teachers can work out plans without any atten- 
tion to the attitudes of the teachers who will have to make the 
program work if it is to work at all. Plans developed in this way may 
never get off the page and into the practices of teachers. 

Teaching is a human enterprise. It is a procedure that operates 
through the relationships among the people involved. The human 
animal is a complex creature, and his relations with other human 
beings are also complex. The quality of the relationships existing 
among human beings who try to work with each other is an im- 
mensely powerful determinant of the accomplishments of the 
workers. 

The quality of the curricular and instructional program of a 
school is a function of the work of the entire professional staff, 
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and therefore a function of the concepts and attitudes of the entire 
professional staff. None of the staff members works in a vacuum. 
He conceives of other staff members as playing certain roles, and 
other staff members have conceptions of the role that he plays. Un- 
attended, this membership in the total professional group may lead 
to tension, dissension, battles for power, confusion, and mutual 
cancellation of efforts of teachers in their work with each other 
and with the pupils. Attended, this membership may lead to secu- 
rity, loyalty to ideas and plans, and mutual support of the efforts 
of teachers in their work with each other and with the pupils. 

If our conceptions of our coworkers and our attitudes toward 
them are such powerful causes of our actions, it behooves us to find 
some way to help this power to direct itself toward desirable im- 
provements in curriculum and instruction. It behooves us to pre- 
vent it from dissipating itself in directions other than the good of 
the school’s program. Wherever there are two or more human 
beings, there are relationships, and these relationships determine 
whether or not these people can work together and what quality 
of work they will do. It is from this fact, known always to common 
sense and proved recently through research, that the emphasis upon 
group process has developed. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE GROUP PROCESS 


Group thinking and discussion, called the group process, is not 
the answer to all our problems. Even when it is used in its best 
ways, there remain many problems which are best handled by indi- 
viduals, Thus it does not destroy the responsibility of the admin- 
istrator; it does change the nature of those responsibilities, how- 
ever. So that we can think together about it, we should have a 
brief description of what we mean by the group process. Here is 
one, in just a sentence: “Group thinking and discussion refer to the 
entire process by which a group of people surveys the problems 
facing it, clarifies these problems, selects a problem which the group 
comes to feel is important and which it can hope to solve, formu- 
lates an acceptable common solution, devises ways in which the 
solution may be tried, and decides upon the trial.”* In such a 


1K. D. Benne, L. P. Bradford, and R. Lippitt, “Stages in the Process of Group 
Thinking and Discussion,” in Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, Human Re- 
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process, attention is on more than the matter being discussed, the 
problem. Attention is also on affecting the attitudes, understand- 
ings, habits, and “ways of working of members appropriate to the 
problem being confronted and the solution devised.” It is this atten- 
tion to the human relationships that is the distinguishing mark of 
the group process. 

It is no coincidence that the definition sounds much like the 
steps in problem solving, the steps in an act of reflective thinking, 
With learning defined as changed behavior, and with the method of 
learning that of experience, the application of the process of prob- 
lem solving to group learning is natural. When a group of teachers 
are confronted with a problem in their work, its solution lies in 
understanding it, accepting it, gathering the facts, coming to con- 
clusions, and trying out the conclusions. The group process is the 
process of insuring that a group’s problems are solved by the group. 
The chief reason for following the group process is the realization 
that solutions will be fully and fairly tried only when the members 
of the group have full understanding of how the solutions were 
reached and honestly want to apply them. Solutions reached by the 
group who are to try them will be understood better and will be 
applied more often and more intelligently than will solutions given 
by staff members who do not have to apply them, i.e., administrators 
and supervisors. 

The group process is not a recipe or a formula in exactness. Be- 
cause of the complex nature of human beings and because of the 
complex relationships which always develop among them, it oper- 
ates with different manifestations in different situations and with 
different groups. On the other hand, it is no mystical procedure that 
works for unpredictable or extrasensory reasons. There are prin- 
ciples which are inviolate in good group process, and many writers 
have set them down. They find their origin in two facts: (1) groups 
can solve problems with the problem solving method; (2) groups 
can learn to find security in the process of solving problems together 
as well as in individual accomplishment of individual work. 

Surveying Problems Concerning the Group. Until a problem gives 
an individual or a group some concern, the individual or the group 
is not likely to do much about it. If a group is to survey problems 
with which its members are concerned, the members of the group 
must feel that they can survey them without any loss of status. The 
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atmosphere of group discussion must be both permissive and sup- 
portive. Any statement or action made in a group by one of its 
members is made because of all the forces pressing upon the indi- 
vidual at the time. Fear of other teachers’ opinions or of the admin- 
istrator’s reactions, fear of change, or lack of belief in the sincerity 
of the situation sometimes prevent permissiveness in a group. It is 
not shameful that they exist, for these are natural feelings of human 
beings. But they must be recognized and changed if members of 
groups are to be effective in their efforts to work together. 

Permissiveness cannot lead a healthy existence without the other 
quality of supportiveness. Being fully permissive, an atmosphere 
becomes one of laissez faire, and the experiments of Lewin, Lippitt, 
and White have shown that an atmosphere of laissez faire in group 
discussion is not productive.? Support of one’s colleagues, of the 
administration, of all involved is a necessary curb on permissiveness. 
It tends to insure the prevention of the degeneration of permissive- 
ness into the destructive aimlessness of laissez faire. 

Problems which are felt to be problems by the group members 
are the ones surveyed. They can be dealt with by individuals or 
by groups only within the limits in which they perceive them. A 
group of elementary school teachers presented a consultant with 
their problem: children in the primary grades did not know enough 
phonics. The consultant “knew” that the problem of this group of 
teachers was not this but to learn how to study children. He wisely 
accepted the problem of phonics however, and the group began its 
work. Long before the end of the year the group had discovered 
their need to learn techniques of studying children and were work- 
ing toward the goals implied. This end would never have been 
achieved if the consultant had refused the problem which the 
teachers felt and had imposed the problem which came to him from 
his, not their, understanding of the situation. 

Selecting a Problem and Determining Goals. The survey of prob- 
lems may have been accomplished through a census of problems. 
Or, more likely in a faculty group, the discussion will have begun 
with one problem and will have gone on through various other re- 
lated problems. The efforts of the leader will have been to guide 


2 Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
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the group toward clarification of the problems which have been 
brought up, toward seeing the relationships among the various 
points which have been raised.* As problems begin to become 
clear, it is possible to state tentative goals. 

The group will not have labored from the beginning without 
ideas of goals. When people begin to discuss a problem, they al- 
most invariably begin proposing solutions. However, as the discus- 
sion develops, using new facts and revealing hidden relationships 
among facts, goals begin to become clearer. It is not that the group 
has been goalless but that a skillfully led group clarifies its goals 
as it clarifies the problem through discussion. 

The group will not be satisfied in further discussion if the goals 
are stated carelessly, if they are stated in terms of definite pro- 
cedures too early. It is difficult to keep from stating a goal too early 
and stating it in terms of procedures, such as, “What we ought to 
do is this.” A goal is an end, a desired result. It will be reached only 
through work, many times detailed and arduous. The techniques of 
reaching it are the important thing, and will make up the next step 
in the group process. 

Goals which are selected should be those which are not impos- 
sible to reach. To do away with a requirement of the state depart- 
ment of education is obviously a goal which cannot be reached by 
any one faculty. A rational approach by a group to such a problem 
would be first to set the goal of operating as best they can within 
the requirements of the undesirable regulation and at the same 
time to attempt to work out an approach to the state department 
that might cause a change of the regulation. Groups operate in 
what some writers call “power fields.” Some things are outside a 
group's “power field,” and goals which reach beyond these “fields” 
are unrealistic. 

Goals should concern the entire group. Those which are the con- 
cern of only a part of the group are best worked on by the smaller 
group involved. Consensus is sought in all group process, but no 
group should be so sanguine as to think it will always achieve 
consensus. An honest reaction of disinterest or disbelief in a goal or 
a plan, coupled with respect for the group process and willingness 
to “go along with the group” in a trial, is more to be desired than 
false consensus. Permissiveness will allow the honest reaction, and 
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successful achievement of work through the group process will 
breed desirable consensus in the process if not in the problem. 

Setting Out on Work Appropriate to the Goals. This work may be 
research in the school, or it may be a series of discussions. The im- 
portant thing is that the work, whatever it is, be looked upon as 
valuable by the group. The group need to have more facts; they 
need to study the interrelationship of the facts and their implica- 
tions; they need to bring into the open for free discussion all the 
points of view that are operating. The group are conscious of these 
needs and express them. 

A faculty group are studying failures in the school. They have 
decided through their discussion that there are too many failures. 
They feel that they need to know the causes of these failures so 
that they may have direction toward the goal of reducing their 
number. They begin to gather data. They get the names of the 
students who have failed and those who have almost failed the 
previous semester, the courses involved, the mental ability measure 
of each student, his reading ability measure, a record of his attend- 
ance, and all other data connected with the hypotheses which they 
have selected. They examine these data and determine the relation- 
ships among them. Certain relationships appear to point toward 
some conclusions concerning the causes of failure in general. There 
remains the interaction of various causes in the instances of indi- 
vidual pupils. Several teachers undertake case studies of particular 
pupils in an effort to add more information to that which was 
gathered by checking recorded information concerning the whole 
group of failing and near-failing students. These done and all the 
information in, the group is ready to attempt to adjust the situation 
in terms of what has been discovered. 

Free Discussion, Oriented to Goals, Not to Authority—but Always 
Guided by Rationality. If problems are to be solved in action as 
well as on paper, or only in the faculty meeting, discussion must be 
free. Security must be provided the teacher in saying what he 
wishes to say, with no fear of recrimination from individuals in the 
group or from any other person in the school system. The discussion 
must be oriented toward solving the problem, toward the goals se- 
lected by the group, never toward pleasing any authority outside 
the group. Of course, such a procedure would be foolhardy in a 
situation in which belief in the efficacy of democratic processes is 
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absent or insincere in the administration or in any other status 
leader. Members of groups can work well together to accomplish 
effective group thinking and action only when they are surrounded 
with faith in the general and ultimate good sense, fine motives, and 
intrinsic ability of professional people. There will still be groups 
even when these attitudes are absent: there are always groups. But 
their actions will be motivated by quite understandable desires to 
maintain their individual security in outside authority rather than 
in working professionally to improve the teaching and learning situ- 
ation in the school. 

Devising a Solution and Arranging Its Trial. If any part of the 
group process could be termed most important of all the parts, this 
probably would be the one. Discussion or work by the group which 
is not intended to result in a solution accepted for trial is aimless, 
The solution must be driven toward, and it must be tried. Not to 
do so kills group work more quickly and more effectively than al- 
most any other procedure possibly can. Groups who survey the situ- 
ation in the school, select a problem, determine goals, work and 
study to find ways to move toward the goals, arrive at a possible 
solution, and then see the solution buried in a file or vetoed are 
groups who disintegrate in a split second into individuals pulled 
toward each other only by antagonism toward their status leader. 
They find security only in their determination to stick together 
against him and never to be fooled by insincere “democratic” over- 
tures again. 

The group process is a learning process. The method of learning 
is that of problem solving. It begins with sensing and accepting a 
problem, and it is climaxed by trying out a solution. Without the 
trial, the learning process is incomplete, and the truncated experi- 
ence of the individuals in the group is frustrating and productive 
of learnings far from the ones desired. 

When the authoritarian status leader issues an order, he is de- 
livering to the group a solution which the group has not arrived 
at to a problem which the group has not discussed. The situation 
is not a guided learning experience. Teacher A adds one more item 
to his data which make him believe that all status leaders like to 
“throw their weight around.” Teacher B sets out immediately to 
carry out the order and let the status leader know that he has. In 
this way he gets security, and whether or not the children in the 
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school benefit is irrelevant. Teacher C fails to understand the order, 
thinks it foolish, and determines to appear to carry it out while he 
continues to do as he has always done. These, in a, sense, are learn- 
ings, and they have come about because of the way in which the 
“solution” was arrived at. 

When the solution has been reached through the group process, 
everyone has had an opportunity to know the origin of the problem, 
the limitations within which the problem has had to be attacked, 
and the reasons for the selection of the proposed solution. He knows 
that the proposed solution will be tried out. If it works, whether 
or not he supported it fully, he will be pleased. If it does not work, 
he knows that the solution will be withdrawn and that the group 
will arrive at another which in turn will be tried out. And he knows 
that no one will lose face in the process of trying out. 

No more cruel blow can be struck at the faculty that is developing 
strength and intelligence in attempting to improve the school by 
working together than to stop the democratic process at the point 
where the action proposed by the group is about to be tried out. 

Evaluating Success of the Group. This evaluation is two-pronged. 
The solution which the group has proposed works or it does not 
work. Why did it work? Why did it not work? What can be done 
now, having learned from success or failure, to improve the situ- 
ation further? All these evaluative questions deal with the success 
of the plans devised by the group. The other area in which the 
group evaluates is in terms of the human relations goals which have 
been implicit, if not stated, from the beginning. Is the group finding 
that it has begun to think more in terms of the good of the whole 
school than in terms of individual parts of the school? Has the group 
learned to have faith in the process and find security in it rather 
than in authority? In what ways could they have worked together 
more expeditiously? These evaluative questions deal with the suc- 
cess of the group’s efforts to learn more about human relations 
in order to work more effectively together. 

Creating a permissive atmosphere and building up the support 
which will guide the permissiveness away from laissez faire is an 
extremely difficult job for those just beginning to use the group 
process. It involves a change of values in the group members. 
George Sharp has written an understanding and helpful book deal- 
ing with this and other related points, which he has called Curric- 
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ulum Development as Re-education of the Teacher.t Reference to 
the entire book will aid the status leader in acquiring the point of 
view and learning the techniques necessary in providing good lead- 
ership to teachers. 

The teacher who has not worked with other teachers in a permis- 
sive atmosphere finds his support in authority and has values inim- 
ical to accepting the group process as a means of achieving security 
in his work. Sharp puts it this way: * 


The traditional teacher believes that since what is to be taught and how 
it shall be taught is settled, the only thing that can be questioned is the ability 
of the individual to teach. Meetings, therefore, called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing curriculum problems are likely to be resented because the implication 
is that he is not a good employee, that the administration is either not satisfied 
with the work he is now doing or else wishes to add to it. Preferring to think 
of himself as a good teacher, he is likely to view the meeting as entirely un- 
necessary, or, if he thinks it means more work for him, as a threat. . . . 

The traditional teacher has little feeling of responsibility for the over-all 
program of the school. In the past over-all problems have been handled by the 
administration and the teacher has been held responsible only for his work as 
an individual. . . . [He has] a lack of understanding of the values of group 
thinking and group discussion. . . . He tends to believe that for every prob- 
lem there exists an answer. Discussion that does not arrive at an answer is 
therefore a waste of time. 


Especially when a group is inexperienced in group discussion, a 
leader must work hard to help an atmosphere of permissiveness to 
develop. Benne, Bradford, and Lippitt have made several sugges- 
tions concerning things that a leader can do to help permissive 
atmosphere begin to develop. What the leader does and how he 
does them are more important than what he says. First, the leader 
will find that his own informality and lack of tension will help to 
reduce tensions in the group. Second, the leader should use every 
opportunity that presents itself, especially in the first meeting of a 
group, for group decision, thus helping to convince the group that 
decision is to be made by the group and not by the leader. Third, 
the leader will permit and encourage the group to spend time talk- 
ing about “gripes and difficulties” with no effort made to evaluate 
them. Even if the matters discussed may be irrelevant to the discus- 
sion’s purpose, they are probably not irrelevant to the member's 

4 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1951. 


5 Ibid., pp. 36-87. 
ë Benne, Bradford, and Lippitt, op. cit., pp. 68-84. 
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need to acquire freedom of thinking and to learn that he is free 
from recriminations in the group. Fourth, in order for this acquisi- 
tion of freedom to come about, the leader should see to it that these 
“gripes and problems” stated in the beginning are not judged in a 
negative way by other participants. “As the leader defends the right 
of every person to contribute, he is doing much to develop the 
feeling of permissiveness and freedom to belong to the group” 
psychologically as well as physically. 


LEADERSHIP ROLES 


Leadership in a group discussion is a function with several roles 
to play. The person designated as “the leader” must get the group 
together and guide in the setting of the tone of the discussion. He 
guides the development of the method of attack that the group 
will use, helps keep the group moving toward goals it has selected, 
and keeps a finger on the pulse of the group as it moves both toward 
solution of its problems and toward increasingly skillful use of the 
group process. He may be a person equal in status with other mem- 
bers of the group or he may be a step higher in the status hierarchy. 
For example, he may be a teacher, or he may be the supervisor, the 
principal, the superintendent, or a department head. 

As the leader works with the group, leadership may emerge from 
within the group when certain matters are being discussed. This 
does not jeopardize the exercise of his leadership function; instead 
it increases the amount and quality of the leadership which is help- 
ing the group move toward solutions. For example, a faculty group's 
discussion may turn to certain aspects of mathematics in the pro- 
gram of the secondary school. In order for the group to discuss these 
matters intelligently and fruitfully, someone in the mathematics de- 
partment must give information, share attitudes and opinions, and 
recount experiences. This mathematics teacher is obviously in a 
better position to give the facts and the results of experiences than 
someone not in the mathematics department. Leadership here 
swings to the person who clearly is best qualified. But, after the 
facts are in and the feelings of the mathematics department are re- 
vealed, leadership swings naturally away from the mathematics 
teacher back to the whole group, back to the person or persons 
whose point of view is the over-all program of the entire school. 
Leadership is not a position or a person: it is a function. The status 
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leader is in a position which presupposes leadership. Yet, if he does 
not exhibit the qualities which cause people to work with him, he 
may lose his leadership even though he retains the title. Leadership 
is a function of problems and ideas, not a function of status position, 
Leadership conceived in this way can move from one person to an- 
other without either losing his place as a leader. 

As leadership moves from person to person, there remains the 
leader of the group, the person who is guiding the discussion. Work- 
ing with him and with the group to help keep the lines of commu- 
nication among group members open are two other persons playing 
leadership roles—the recorder and the observer. It is possible to con- 
duct a small group meeting without a person definitely named as 
observer, but a recorder is necessary. He may be called recorder, 
secretary, or some other title, but his duties are necessary to the 
success of a discussion group. He keeps the records so that the group 
may know at any moment whether it is moving toward its deter- 
mined goals or away from them, so that it may be sure what it is 
doing, so that it may not go over the same ground again, and so 
that it may look at itself to make its own decisions concerning how 
well it is doing. 

The recorder is concerned primarily with the progress of the dis- 
cussion toward its goals in content, its goals in the matters which 
are being discussed. The observer is concerned primarily with the 
reasons that the group is getting somewhere or not getting some- 
where in its discussion. He is watching the process being used. He 
helps the leader and the group to understand whether or not the 
ways of working are getting results and why. It is well to have one 
person designated as observer. He is of the discussion and yet not of 
it and can concentrate on the techniques. Not responsible for han- 
dling and guiding group members in their discussion as the leader 
is, he is free to observe the ways of working. He is also free, as the 
leader is not, to call attention to better ways which both the mem- 
bers and the leader can use in order to move more expeditiously 
toward goals. 

Certain responsibilities and characteristics must belong to each 
of these three leadership roles. The exact ways in which these re- 
sponsibilities are carried out and these characteristics are demon- 
strated must always be determined by the specific situation in which 
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they are used. However, generalizations which are the base of the 
specific applications can be set down. 

The Leader. Upon the leader falls the responsibility of guiding 
the group through the steps of group discussion: surveying prob- 
lems, clarifying problems, selecting a problem, formulating an ac- 
ceptable common solution, devising ways in which the solution 
may be tried, and deciding upon the trial of the solution. It is his 
responsibility to see that a permissive and supportive atmosphere 
is created and maintained. He must not rush the group faster than 
it is prepared to move, nor must he dawdle behind the group. He 
must keep alert to the progress of the group toward its goals and 
also to the process which is ‘helping or hindering this progress. 
These things, in brief, outline the nature of his responsibilities. 

In handling his responsibilities, the leader must avoid authori- 
tarianism and laissez faire with equal diligence. In order to avoid 
authoritarianism he must be sincerely convinced not only that it 
is unnecessary to the achievement of goals but also that it is posi- 
tively harmful in its results. Especially is this true if the leader is 
a status leader. Also especially is this true if the leader and the 
group are both new to the group process.’ 


The authoritarian leader cannot be enthusiastic about a program of in-service 
education and curriculum development except in so far as that program 
strengthens his control of the situation. He is afraid of letting a program get 
under way which may weaken his personal authority. He is frightened by a 
procedure that may close the gap between himself and the teachers, for the 
existence of that gap is necessary for the maintenance of his “superiority.” A 
program designed to help teachers to grow is therefore viewed as a threat. 
If it is accepted, it is held within rigid limitations in order that he may main- 
tain control over it and not let it get “out of hand,” specifically his hand. By 
keeping control he maintains the gap, so that if teachers grow he is pushed 
higher in prestige and power. 


The status leader must have reached the point in his thinking 
that he can accept the fact that loyalty to the group and to the 
ideas which the group produce can be productive and at the same 
time present no threat to his position as status leader. He must not 
have gone so far off the logic of his thinking, however, as to believe 
that talking by a group has within itself all virtue. There are still 
some people who believe that to be democratic means to vote on 


7 Sharp, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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an issue rather than have it decided by an administrative order, 
And there are some people, too, who believe that the group process 
is just talking. As is said of the workshop elsewhere in this book, 
festivals of opinion with illogical bases do not constitute the group 
process. There is no security in just talking about something with- 
out moving logically toward accepted goals and toward doing some- 
thing. In fact such laissez-faire conduct of a group produces at least 
as much insecurity as authoritarianism. 

The leader in charge must keep the group on the subject. How 
he does this is important. He remembers that there are two “sub- 
jects” always in a discussion: the “subject” of the discussion, and 
the attitudes of the group members toward him and toward each 
other. He therefore cannot say, “That is irrelevant; let’s get back to 
the subject.” He may have attended to getting back on the “sub- 
ject” of the discussion, but he has interfered with the development 
of the atmosphere of permissiveness. He has encouraged the group 
member so addressed to retreat to his old securities, and he has 
increased that group member’s disbelief in the effectiveness of the 
group process. Calling on the recorder to place on a blackboard the 
problem and goal selected by the group and the steps in the dis- 
cussion so far is a good technique to help the group to see for 
themselves that a point is not “on the subject,” and nobody loses 
face in the process. 

This same use of the recorder—he may sometimes merely read 
from his record rather than copy on the blackboard—helps the 
leader to keep the discussion organized so that the group may see 
implications of points which they have raised. This unobtrusive or- 
ganizing of discussion, not done by the leader, but by the group 
with his help, speeds the drive toward a solution and also increases 
the atmosphere of permissiveness that is so necessary. The leader 
is also helping support to move from him personally to the power 
of the group to solve its own problems. 

The leader, committed irrevocably to the necessity for the group 
to try out its solution when it has been decided upon, never loses 
an opportunity to keep the group reminded that no decision which 
they make is a permanent one. The solution will be tried and, if it 
is found to be unsuitable, another one will be found and tried. 
When this fact has been accepted, it becomes comparatively easy 
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for the leader to guide a group in conflict to a tentative middle 
ground so that the conflict may be set aside for the time and the 
group may move ahead in developing its compromise solution. 
When a group is not making a permanent decision from discussion 
that is bound to be somewhat theoretical, it is less prone to be un- 
compromising. Knowing that it may try again, that this is not the 
last chance, tends to prevent deadlocks, and aids in providing im- 
petus to forward movement of group discussion. 

Much group discussion, we just said, has to be theoretical. What 
is meant is the “if . . . then” thinking characteristic of the prob- 
lem-solving method. If we do this, says this method, then this conse- 
quence is likely to occur. We don’t absolutely know that this conse- 
quence will occur, but all the known facts in their known combina- 
tions tend to make us think that it will. We will not know until we 
have tried it out. Then, and only then, does the discussion move 
from being partly theoretical into being wholly practical. Group dis- 
cussion, to be effective, must operate on a knowledge of the prob- 
lem-solving method. 

Above almost all else, the leader must be patient. This does not 
mean that he endures all. It does not mean that he is so “patient” 
that he allows a talkative member or a self-centered and therefore 
insecure member to destroy the group. It does mean that he believes 
firmly that group thinking and decision are far better than authori- 
tarian orders in achieving solid improvement in a school’s curricular 
and instructional program. It means that he remembers always that 
every member's actions at any time are determined by that mem- 
ber’s perceptions as they are influenced by all the forces operating 
upon him at the time, including his past experiences. The leader 
must not be in a hurry. Moving from security in authority to secu- 
rity in the power of a group is a long, slow, and difficult process for 
human beings. The degree and quality of patience which a leader 
must exhibit in a new group is different from that which he can 
use effectively in an experienced group. When a group is experi- 
enced, much of this patience is assumed by members of the group; 
when a group is new, the leader many times stands alone. “Cer- 
tainly something that a leader must develop . . . is a recognition 
that in a young group there is very likely to be a considerable 
amount of ventilation and griping, and that a leader at that stage 
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who demands a highly respectable concentration on his problem is 
likely to be defeating the growth of the group rather than promoting 
ita 

Miel has summarized the responsibilities of the status leader as 
(1) to improve the human relationships within a group, (2) to sup- 
ply expertness along certain lines (either from himself or from 
others), (3) to help develop leadership in others, and (4) to co- 
ordinate the efforts of others.” The status leader cannot avoid his 
responsibilities of leadership. The principal, for example, is respon- 
sible for the program of curriculum and instruction in the school, 
as he is responsible for all else in the school. The supervisor is 
charged with certain responsibilities understood in whatever system 
of organization the school system has adopted. It is the status 
leader’s responsibility to help the use of group processes begin, to 
guide staff members in learning them, and to cooperate with his 
associate staff members in the use of group thinking and discussion 
concerning the program of curriculum and instruction. His under- 
standing of the group process must be clear enough to point out 
to him that the responsibilities are his, and that any shifting of them 
is neglect of duty. To be democratic does not mean that he authori- 
tatively passes on the leadership role to one of the teachers; it does 
mean that he remembers that in the term “status leader” the im- 
portant word is “leader,” not “status.” 

The Recorder. The job of the recorder is not that of the usual 
secretary. His recording is not primarily that of formal action taken 
by the group. Nor is he an undiscriminating stenographer. He keeps 
a record of the points that are made, the progress of the discussion, 
and the issues involved. For a good many reasons his job is neces- 
sary to effective group thinking and discussion. His record of the 
decisions that the group has made and of the points that are brought 
out helps a group to determine at any moment where it stands, or 
whether it is driving toward its goals or getting off its course. The 
leader may ask for such information from the recorder or, if the 
recorder feels that the leader needs help without realizing it, the 
recorder himself may summarize discussion to help the group. 

8 Kenneth D. Benne, Ronald Lippitt, and Leland P. Bradford, “Toward Improved 
Skill in Group Living: A Discussion,” Educational Leadership, 5:291, February, 1948. 


9 Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1946, 
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In addition to keeping the record, the recorder organizes it. After 
a good recorder has organized his notes of a meeting and has fur- 
nished the group with copies, implications not previously clear 
often become apparent. The group is thus aided materially in its 
efforts to reach solutions. 

When there is conflict in the group, the recorder can aid the 
leader in helping to find the middle ground which will enable the 
discussion to proceed. He can aid greatly in helping keep the se- 
quence of group problem-solving straight. 

The recorder should note the points of agreement and the points 
of disagreement, seeking always to identify the issues upon which 
the disagreement hinges. Recording the specific points that were 
made is imperative. At all times, the recorder must be ready to make 
an oral summary if it should be needed by the group. 

Two examples will help clarify the kind of records which are 
helpful. The first is an example of a record which is not particularly 
helpful; the second is an example of a helpful record: *° 


1. We then discussed the problem of how opportunities for lay-professional 
cooperation could be increased in a community. We listed and talked about 
parent-teachers associations, parents in curriculum committees, open meetings 
of the board of education, etc... - 

2. The group turned to a discussion of how opportunities for lay-professional 
cooperation could be increased in a community. Considerable attention was 
given to the PTA in this connection. The whole group agreed that PTA’s 
generally reach only a limited number of parents. Those parents who are al- 
ready close to the school program come. Others tend not to. The group was not 
agreed that anything could be done to remedy this situation. Some felt that 
some parents just aren’t interested in their children’s welfare or won't see the 
many problems that exist and need attention. Others argued that we either 
haven’t made an effort to reach “apathetic” parents or, where we have tried, 
our techniques often weren't good enough. A sampling survey of school-home 
problems, for example, might give an indication of problems [with which] all 
parents are concerned to study and discuss and furnish ideas for programs 


which would bring more parents out. 


The Observer. The observer, although he is a member of the 
group, is objectively occupied with the processes being used. The 
group needs to know how well it is working and how it may improve 
weak points. The observer, watching how things develop, may help 
the group to improve its procedures. He keeps a record of what 


10 Benne and Muntyan, op. cit., P. 157, 
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he sees, and he shares his observations and suggestions for improve- 
ment with the group. Although he may be called upon at any time 
or may contribute an observation without being called upon, his 
main contribution is usually made in an evaluation session, 
These three individuals—the leader, the recorder, and the ob- 
server—work together in helping a group to become more produc- 
tive both in methods of working and in material accomplishment. 


BLOCKS TO EFFECTIVE USE OF THE GROUP PROCESS 


Since it is a process that we are dealing with, the things which 
influence this process must be dealt with consciously. Surface 
changes which revise techniques but which leave deep motivations 
unaffected do not constitute the group process. We might say that 
the movement of a group toward effective use of group thinking 
and discussion can be measured by the movement of each indi- 
vidual toward ability to understand and accept the motivations of 
each of the other individuals in the group. This movement toward 
empathy is called by some writers the movement from the “I feel- 
ing” to the “we feeling.” 

We know that people generally perceive what they are prepared 
to perceive. We know that their actions are influenced strongly by 
their perceptions. We know that these perceptions are affected by 
all the forces which are acting upon a person at the time. If we are 
to work with other people as cooperatively as membership in a 
faculty group demands, we have to remember these bases of action, 
and we have to believe that most people’s reactions at any one time 
seem right and proper to them at the time that they react. A power- 
ful contributor to the behavior of an individual in a working group, 
then, is the complex of his beliefs and attitudes toward the other 
people with whom he is working and toward the process which is 
being used. Successful group work in a faculty then depends to a 
tremendous degree upon understanding the motivations of the 
group members and upon skill in dealing with them. 

Teachers in high school have been trained as specialists in subject 
matter, It is difficult for them to surmount the barriers which such 
training creates, the barriers to accepting the idea that subject mat- 
ter is not within itself educative, to understanding the place that 
each teacher's subject matter occupies in the total education of the 
pupil, and to realizing that scope and sequence are in the pupil as 
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well as in the subject matter. Until teachers learn to play their roles 
as members of a team working together to guide the pupil’s total 
learning, any suggestion concerning curriculum and instruction may 
be looked upon as an unfair and irrelevant criticism of their ability. 
When school staff leaders attempt to move too rapidly with teachers 
of this sort, they are likely to encourage teachers unconsciously in 
their jumped-to conclusion that modern education does away with 
subject matter. Careful, slow, constantly evaluated plans are neces- 
sary to keep the teacher's categories clear so that he may come to 
see that either subject matter or curricular and instructional pro- 
cedures may be manipulated to serve the other without doing away 
with either. 

The training which secondary school teachers have received and 
the culture in which we all have lived have led to the feeling that 
teachers should know the answers. Surrounded by such attitudes 
and partaking of them himself, a teacher automatically feels that 
any ignorance or doubt which he demonstrates may be a sign of 
weakness and may cause some wonder as to his ability as a teacher. 
The leader of the group must be alert to signs of this feeling in 
statements or actions of teachers so that he may demonstrate that 
such attitudes are acceptable. The problem-solving process seeks 
answers which are not known in advance. Progress in group think- 
ing and discussion is greatly influenced by the acceptance of the 
idea that none of us knows the answer and that we all are seeking 
it together. 

For a long-time we have known that human beings fear change. 
We find security in ways of doing things after we have done them 
in those ways over and over. Even when we begin to want better 
results from our procedures, we still hang on to the old familiar 
ways with almost unconscious tenacity. Hamlet, speaking of an- 
other phenomenon, realized this characteristic of human nature 
when he said that the fear of what is to come “makes us rather bear 
those ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.” Freeing 
the individual of the almost incredible tenacity of habit is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. Although we may yearn for freedom of 
thought and action, although we may chafe under authority which 
tells us what to do, we hesitate to accept new ways even after our 
intellectual processes have delivered to us conclusions requiring 
change. Observation of other teachers using other ways many times 
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will serve as the stimulus which will carry the intellectualized con- 
clusion into action. When teachers cannot observe other teachers 
in action, they can read reports of other teachers’ work. Steno- 
graphic reports of meetings at which the group process has been 
used effectively will sometimes lift the group over this barrier. The 
leader must remember always this fear of change and realize that he 
himself is not untouched by it. Then he will be more prone to accept 
some reactions of teachers as honest and not perverse. 

Accustomed to authority of status leadership and to authority 
of strictly regulated parliamentary procedure, the teacher many 
times finds it difficult to perceive anything but confusion in the 
group process. To be quite truthful, confusion may actually charac- 
terize new groups in their early efforts. Nations move slowly from 
authoritarianism to democracy; so do individuals. Under leadership 
that is understanding, patient, guiding in the steps of problem solv- 
ing, and firm in its belief in democratic processes, security can 
be transferred in the teachers from residence in authority of a status 
position to residence in authority of a sound idea logically developed 
from all the facts and influences operating upon it. 

Human beings, complex as they are, are motivated by many 
needs. Groups and leaders particularly need to be aware of some 
of the strong, common motivations of people so that they may recog- 
nize the sources of manifestations of them when they appear. With 
realization of the sources of individuals’ actions, the leader and 
the group can move to help release teachers from these inner blocks 
so that their help may be added to the group’s total effectiveness. 
One group of writers has set down four basic, common needs of 
people, all of which strongly influence their behavior when they are 
working with others: (1) the need to establish or maintain self- 
respect, (2) the need to “belong,” (3) the need to establish or main- 
tain a role, and (4) the need for recognition and affection." 

Skill in recognizing these springs of human action and in moving 
quickly to manipulate situations so that the needs can be met in 
ways helpful to the general welfare of the faculty group is essen- 
tial in the leader so that he may help the group grow in these under- 
standings and skills. These four categories do not cover the situation 

11 Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Guide to Study and 
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completely, and manifestations of them occur in individually com- 
plex ways. The four, however, constitute a beginning, from which 
the group and the leader may develop a broader and deeper un- 
derstanding of the forces operating upon individuals in the group. 

In almost any group there are certain types that may be expected. 
Some of these are (1) the person who will not talk at all, (2) the 
person who talks at the slightest opportunity, (3) the person who 
tends to be discursive or interminable in his discussion, and (4) the 
person who loves an argument.” 

The person who will not talk at all keeps silent for reasons which 
appear sound to him. Perhaps he is a new member of the group and 
feels that to talk before he has learned more about the local situa- 
tion would be presumptuous. He needs help from older members of 
the group to speed up the process of learning about the local situa- 
tion to the point where he feels that his contributions may be well 
founded. Maybe, if he is not a new member of the group, his experi- 
ence has been that the more often he keeps quiet the less often he 
is embarrassed by active or passive disapproval of his contribution, 
or maybe he has had the experience of being quickly assigned to 
work on the very problem that he brought up because he wanted 
the help of the group in solving it. Helping this nontalking member 
consists in manipulating the environment of the group so that he 
begins to see that nobody is squelched when he contributes and that 
problems are discussed thoroughly before the group itself assigns 
work on the problem to members who are most interested and 
most able. 

The person who talks at the slightest opportunity is doing so for 
one or more of a variety of reasons. Does he really have something 
to say about something that he knows a great deal about? Is he 
just talking because nobody else is ready to say anything at that 
moment? Does his talking slow down the discussion of the group 
and keep contributions of others from being made? The leader, no 
matter how impatient he may be inside, must not do anything which 
will destroy the possible usefulness of the talkative member. At the 
same time he must attempt to create understanding in the group so 
that nobody denies to anybody else the privilege of contributing to 
the discussion. Through constant efforts he may finally help the 
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talkative individual to fit in with the group better. He may indicate 
that we have heard from this member and we want other points of 
view always before we come to conclusions; he may ask the observer 
to report to the group, without naming any names of course, the 
distribution of participation time among the group members; he 
may channel the energies of the talkative member into other activi- 
ties by suggesting some responsibility for him. 

The discursive person who cannot keep to the subject or who says 
something and then restates it several times before he stops needs 
help in seeing the structure of the discussion. The recorder can be 
called upon to list the outline of the discussion on the board, show- 
ing the points made and the progress at the time. The leader then 
can point out that the group is at a particular point. This procedure 
is good at the beginning of a second or third or later meeting as a 
measure to prevent wandering. With an outline of steps before 
them, the group can safely be asked whether or not they wish to 
go into another subject at the time that the wanderer brings it up. 
The observer’s report concerning sharing of discussion among mem- 
bers usually will help alleviate the interminable character of some 
individuals’ contributions. 

The person who loves an argument is harder to deal with, for 
it is impossible to bring him into the group fully without an under- 
standing of his aggressiveness, What is his attitude toward himself? 
What is his attitude toward the group as a whole? Does antagonism 
exist between him and certain other individuals in the group? What 
is the group’s attitude toward him? All these questions must be ex- 
plored if we are to find a way to utilize his help fully in the group. 

Although our discussion has dealt with needs of teachers and with 
types among teachers, it must not be overlooked that these needs 
and types exist in all human beings in groups, including principals, 
supervisors, and other status leaders. Status leaders who would help 
teachers improve the curricular and instructional program of a 
school must be convinced of the beneficent power of a sincere, in- 
formed group, and they must develop leadership skills. 

It would be helpful to the reader to study a report of a group 
in action with an analysis of the process used. One excellent report, 
given in the words of the participants and then analyzed with a 
view to showing how the discussion might have been improved, 
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has been prepared by Bradford, Benne, and Lippitt.” It probably 
is easily available to the reader. 


QUESTIONS 


1. By reference to the card catalog of a college library, The Education In- 
dex, and The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, draw up a discriminating 
bibliography of references for one or more of the following purposes: 

a. To help the administrator or supervisor gain respect for the vital role of 
an understanding of human relations in his work with others. 

b. To aid an autocratic status leader in his sincere efforts to release and 
utilize the powers of the members of the group of whom he is leader. 

c. To gain skill in handling difficult individuals in a group. 

d. To gain skill in directing group discussion so that valuable individual 
work is not stifled or harmed. 

e. To initiate group processes which are productive of good results in a 
school where such procedures have never been used. 

f. To understand techniques desirable in beginning discussion in a mixed 
group; e.g., teachers and pupils, teachers and citizens, teachers and parents. 

g. To meet any other need present in a school situation familiar to you. 

Annotate the bibliographical listings, telling briefly what each reference con- 
tains and how it will serve the purpose for which the bibliography has been 
made. 

2, Find evidence outside the schools that individuals fear change. Examine 
yourself first, and then move to others. Your purpose here is to find enough 
evidence in human nature as a whole to test the truth of the comment about 
change, and to see that teachers are reluctant to change, not because they are 
teachers but because they are human beings. 

3. Find evidence outside the schools that people change because of what 
they do to each other, not because of what one person does to them. 

4. Select a problem that a school group might select and outline its possible 
course of development through the problem-solving process to a trial of a solu- 
tion and its evaluation. 

Examine the reference given in footnote 13 (Bradford, Benne, and Lippitt) 
to help you in making your outline. 

5. List the factors in the education of secondary school teachers and in the 
organization of secondary schools that work against unity in the attitudes and 
work of secondary school faculties. 

Show how an understanding of human relations can tend to eliminate di- 
visions in a secondary school’s professional staff and bring the strengths of all 
to improve the work of the school. 


18 Leland P. Bradford, Kenneth D. Benne, and Ronald Lippitt, “The Promise of 
Group Dynamics,” National Education Association Journal, 87:350-352, September, 
1948, reprinted in edited form in Benne and Muntyan, op. cit., pp. 145-152. 
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6. By reference to guides to the literature, trace the development of knowl- 
edge of human relations and group dynamics through experimentation, 

7. Do “consensus” or “majority” have any significance in the group process? 
What is their application in cooperative supervision and administration? 

8. How do the functions and responsibilities of leadership differ in the group 
process from those of traditional status leadership? 
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CHAPTER 5 Planning for Supervision * 


A supervisory program, if it is to be effective, cannot be planned 
by one person sitting alone at his desk. Nor can it be effective if it 
is not planned at all. The program which is coherent and integrated 
only in the mind of the man who plannned it, and the program 
which is characterized by laissez faire, are both deterrents to the 
real improvement of instruction. 


POINT OF VIEW 


For a long time, research in psychology has been supplying scien- 
tific data to support the philosophy of democracy and interaction. 
The importance of the individual, the necessity to consider the 
learner as a whole, the secondary school curriculum, the virtues of 
problem solving in the process of learning—these are only a few of 
the elements in which psychology and philosophy express the same 
idea. Most of us are agreed upon these two basic points: if instruc- 
tion is to be improved, only those who actually do the instructing 
can improve it; and, each instructor has to fit his knowledge of in- 
structional skills into the pattern of his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, and teach in the best ways that he can teach. 

If we believe these two statements, it is difficult to escape the 
implication that supervisory personnel cannot ever be successful 
in ordering, persuading, or cajoling instructors to adopt any product 
of thinking done by supervisory personnel alone. 

1 This chapter appeared in somewhat different form in the Bulletin of the National 


Association of Secondary-school Principals, vol. 34, pp. 54-61, December, 1950, under 
the title, “Planning Supervisory Programs.” It is used here by permission of the asso- 


ciation. 
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If supervisors are to help within the framework of the first point— 
that only those who actually teach can improve teaching—then 
supervisory personnel probably should devote its efforts to enhanc. 
ing the security of instructors by giving them all kinds of help for 
which the instructors recognize need. 

Our point of view then is that a supervisory program intends to 
serve teachers in any way that actually improves instruction. The 
supervisory program will concern itself first with the instructors as 
persons and second with techniques of teaching. 

Only the instructor can actually improve his instruction; there- 
fore, we will plan our program to center upon him rather than 
upon the techniques which we think he should use. Our purposes 
are two: to help teachers recognize and comprehend problems re- 
lating to instruction, and to provide situations conducive to the solv- 
ing of these problems by the teachers. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR PLANNING 


It is impossible to set down detailed steps in planning a super- 
visory program so that the steps can be used exactly by all schools. 
There are cities of every size; there are areas in which the school 
system comprehends the entire county. There are schools in which 
the supervisory personnel are many; there are schools in which 
the supervisory personnel is one man—the principal. Let us look 
into the general basic implications of our point of view in order that 
we may translate generalizations into our own necessary specifics. 

Kimball Wiles has pointed out that supervision must be centered 
upon the teacher rather than upon techniques of teaching. Elaborat- 
ing upon this need, Wiles wrote: * 


To improve instruction, supervision must provide: leadership that develops 
a unified school program and enriches the environment for all teachers; the 
type of emotional atmosphere in which all are accepted and feel that they be- 
long; opportunities to think and work together effectively as a faculty group; 
personnel procedures that give the teacher confidence in the school system; 
and program change based on honest evaluation. Such supervisory activities 
produce the type of school in which teachers grow in their capacity to evolve 
more worth-while learning experiences for children. 


2 Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1950, 
p. 10. 
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When an individual understands the environment in which he 
works, he is more loyal, more cooperative, and more productive. He 
works better and with more intelligent activity when he is fully 
cognizant of the purposes of the endeavor in which he is participat- 
ing. This truth is the foundation of all success in personnel relation- 
ships within a school. When policies involving the staff are dis- 
cussed, formulated, and put into effect without carrying the staff 
along in the process, complete cooperation of the staff can never be 
secured, When teachers understand the reasons for certain policies, 
decisions, or procedures, some of which may even work hardships 
on them, they are likely to cooperate and work happily. 

Despite the unconscious role of omniscience assigned to adminis- 
trators by the public and by many teachers, principals and other 
supervisory personnel are not the only personnel capable of recog- 
nizing school problems. In fact, because they are not so close to the 
day-by-day, hour-by-hour working of the school schedule as teach- 
ers are, they miss seeing many obstacles to the smooth ongoing of 
the school until the small disturbances have grown to problem pro- 
portions. 

Teachers discuss their problems. In schools where no provision 
is made for the open airing and discussion of school and class situa- 
tions, teachers talk endlessly about what is bothering them. Such 
talk may quickly become far from wholesome. It takes place in 
the school lunchroom, in the teachers’ lounge, at bridge games in 
the evening, in the halls between periods. Given no constructive 
vent, such talk deteriorates into personalities of students, into emo- 
tionalized reactions to individuals. Instead of attempting to study 
children and the situations which the school provides for them, 
teachers sometimes quickly interpret complex conditions and per- 
sonalities into simple cause-and-effect situations which are danger- 
ously unrealistic. 

Such talk, innocent in its origin, is evidence of the need of teach- 
ers to have a clearinghouse in which problems can be expressed 
with the assurance that leadership will be provided in the study of 
situations with the avowed purpose of arriving cooperatively at a 
means for the elimination of unsuitable conditions. Teachers are 
professional people. The administrator, particularly the supervising 
administrator, has gained his position presumably because of his 
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superior ability to grasp the implications of the school situation and 
to direct personnel in their efforts to manage a situation profitably 
for the children who attend the school. Supervisory personnel can- 
not assume that they have gained omniscience with appointment. 
Superfluous, loose, unconstructive discussion among faculty mem- 
bers of surface problems connected with their work, accompanied 
by hasty assignments of emotionalized causes of the situations, 
comes about in most cases because of supervisory personnel’s failure 
to recognize the basic privileges and responsibilities of those teach- 
ers working with them. These privileges and responsibilities are in- 
herent professional duties; the supervisory personnel who deny 
them court disaster in failing to provide the leadership incumbent 
upon them as members of the same profession. 

The approach to any effective program of supervision must pro- 
vide opportunity for honest and worthy expression of difficulties 
felt by the professional staff, with the understanding that the entire 
professional staff will cooperate in searching for means to eliminate 
or alleviate the difficulties. 

P. M. Bail reported, on the basis of 460 interviews with teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, that “teachers desire most fre- 
quently supervision which provides constructive criticism, new tech- 
niques and methods, demonstration teaching, suggested materials 
and equipment.” ° 

Teachers evidently desire the kind of supervision which places 
upon them the responsibility for doing their jobs. Along with this 
must come support and help which make it possible for them to do 
ever better work. 

Some telling evidence is presented by Ruth Cunningham and 
others in an incomplete, preliminary report of a yet unpublished 
study of “ways of working.” Eight hundred and fifty teachers in six 
school systems answered the question: “What changes in your 
school within the past three years have been most helpful to you for 
doing a better job of teaching?” The results of this study indicate 
these points as important: * 

The total situation, the ways of working of a school, determines the per- 
ception of teachers concerning helpful changes . . . all the evidence available 


3P. M. Bail, “Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They Desire?” Journal 
of Educational Research, 40:716, May, 1947. 

*Ruth Cunningham, Stanley Applegate, and Pauline Hilliard, “These Changes 
Helped,” Educational Leadership, 7:452, April, 1950. 
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tends to indicate that teachers respond to feelings of “belonging,” of impor- 
tance, of making a contribution to their chosen field of professional endeavor. 
Teachers seem to react to these aspects with greater force than they do to those 
more commonly considered as paramount, such as salary. Such a statement 
in no way negates the importance of salaries, but indicates that teacher welfare, 
professional competence, and personal adjustments are bigger by far than the 
salary check. 


Our planning of the supervisory program, then, must be done 
with the sole purpose of making it easy for the teacher to recognize 
how important he really is. This realization must come about in 
ways which cause him to take pride in continuing to do good work. 


PLANNING AND INITIATING THE PROGRAM 


It has already been pointed out that it is impossible to set down 
definite, consecutive steps which any school can follow. Generalized 
steps can be listed, and each school must formulate its own specifics, 
all of which are comprehended by the generalizations. The process 
of planning and initiating the supervisory program can be outlined 
in seven broad directions: 

1. Win the confidence of teachers. 

2. Provide for the teachers in a school to think through and put 
into writing a tentative philosophy * of the school. 

3. Find ways to think and work together. 

4, Provide help in identifying problems. 

5. Coordinate work on problems. 

6. Provide time and opportunity for individuals to use super- 
visory personnel in attacking problems which are the individual 
teacher’s and which are best served by individual instead of group 
work. 

7. Plan the evaluation of the success of the program. 

Winning the Confidence of Teachers. Actually this is not a “step.” 
It is true that little can be called finished until confidence has been 
won; but it is also true that confidence builds upon itself and grows 
as work goes on. So, every step in the planning and in the execution 
of the plans must be so sincere and so understanding that confidence 

5 “Philosophy” is subject to misinterpretation and has been difficult in many cases 
for groups of teachers to understand. Perhaps another term would be better, such as 


“concepts underlying this school’s purposes,” or “beliefs concerning the nature and 
purposes of this school.” These particular substitutes are offered only half-heartedly, 


but a new term probably is needed. 
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is the accumulating result. Many studies show that the place to 
begin is in establishing the confidence of the teacher in himself, in 
his coworkers, and in the sincerity of the total situation in which 
he works.° 

Any educator who has served as a consultant in schools has 
found the following seemingly paradoxical situation in some 
schools: the principal’ says that his teachers are floundering, know 
not where they are headed, and are not interested in doing anything 
to find their way out of the maze in which they work; the teachers 
say that they would like to study their problems, attempt experi- 
mental teaching, change certain practices of doubtful value, but 
that no one will take the lead. Although the diagnosis might be dif- 
ferent in some schools, the general diagnosis of such a situation is 
that the principal has not developed a concept broad enough and 
definite enough to enable him to function satisfactorily as a super- 
vising principal. He has failed in his leadership. It may be that he 
has confused autocracy with leadership, that he does not understand 
that leadership can be democratic—in fact, that it is made up of the 
very essence of democracy. 

Let us take an imaginary example which is not in the least far- 
fetched. Let us suppose that the principal feels more and more that 
conditions in the school would improve if there were a student coun- 
cil in the school. Perhaps the attendance is poor and becoming 
worse; respect for school property is decreasing; other conditions 
indicate to the principal the need for a student council. He has 
three courses open to him: 

1, He may appoint a committee of the faculty to set up an organi- 
zation for a student council. 

2. He may wait for teachers to come to him to ask for some 
measures to solve the rapidly increasing problems. 

8. He may call together the faculty and discuss with them (and 
they with him) the problems, offering the student council as a pos- 
sible solution if one of the teachers does not mention it first. 

Course 1 is pure autocracy. The teachers do not understand what 

ê Three of these are Vernon L. Replogle, “What Help Do Teachers Want?” Edu- 
cational Leadership, 40:455-449, April, 1950; Ruth Cunningham and others, op. cit.; 
I. David Satlow, “Applying Mental Hygiene to the Functioning of a High School 
Department,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 23:302-812, January, 1950. 


7For “principal” you may read “superintendent,” “head teacher,” “department 
head,” “supervisor,” “coordinator,” or any other title of authority. 
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is behind the order and consequently can give no real loyalty to the 
task. 

Course 2 is pure lack of leadership of even the most elementary 
sort. 

Course 3 is filled with possibilities, for it constitutes leadership of 
an intelligent type. The discussion of the problems is an open one 
and is participated in by both the teachers and the principal. The 
group will understand that the principal has made his suggestion 
concerning a suitable remedy solely as a member of the group and 
that any suggestions made by any other members of the profes- 
sional staff carry as much weight as the principal's suggestion. Open 
and free discussion of the problems results in agreement that some- 
thing must be done to solve the problems. Perhaps other solutions 
will be offered, and some other solution may be adopted by the 
group; the fundamental thing is that all suggestions will be dis- 
cussed freely. When the discussion has reached the point where 
action is indicated, the group will then be ready to participate in 
studying further the proposed solution with a view to setting it up 
on trial. Cooperation, loyalty, and participation are inevitable re- 
sults, Confidence in leadership and in each other is created. 

Working Out a Tentative Philosophy. Not all will be in agreement 
with every tenet of the philosophy; but a workable degree of con- 
sensus can be achieved if discussions are stimulated, if they are 
sincere, if they are based upon evidence rather than upon mere 
opinion, and:if they continue over a long enough period. 

The reason for developing a philosophy together is easily pointed 
out: we can plan a program to improve instruction only after we 
have some insight into what we want the instruction to accomplish. 
Further, we can work cooperatively on the planning only after we 
know what each other believes and after we have reached a degree 
of consensus. 

“Philosophy” and “objectives” go together. The relation is simply 
this: because we believe these things (philosophy), then our pur- 
poses in the school are these (objectives). Introducing the staff to 
the idea of developing a school philosophy is a matter to be handled 
with care. Merely asking, “What is your philosophy?” is not likely 
to produce a philosophy that is semantically clear. Experience with 
the use of the Evaluative Criteria* in secondary schools suggests 


8 Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, 1950. 
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that meaningful philosophies which transcend verbalism are pro- 
duced when the staff is presented with beliefs to which it may react, 
The 1950 edition of the Evaluative Criteria contains a basic section 
entitled “Educational Needs of Youth.” In this section are listed 
eight categories of needs, with from eight to eighteen specific needs 
in each. These categories are (1) they need to learn to live with 
other human beings; (2) they need to achieve and maintain sound 
mental and physical health; (3) they need to learn to live in their 
natural and scientific environment; (4) they need sound guidance; 
(5) they need to learn to think logically and express themselves 
clearly; (6) they need to prepare for work, for further education, 
or for both; (7) they need to learn to use their leisure well; (8) they 
need to learn to live aesthetically. 

Staff members are asked to indicate whether they accept fully, 
reject completely, or accept with qualifications the needs in each 
of the eight categories. They are asked to state qualifications, if any. 
If each staff member indicates his reaction to the validity of the 
needs and to the responsibility of the school in each area and if 
discussion ensues in which each category is probed deeply, the 
staff is beginning to bring into the open its motivating philosophies. 

The first need listed above, “They need to learn to live with other 
human beings,” is analyzed into separate needs: ° 


All youth of secondary-school age need: (1) to understand and appreciate 
the ideals of American democracy; (2) to assume their responsibilities and 
understand their rights in a democratic society; (3) to be diligent, competent, 
and courteous in the performance of their obligations as members of all groups 
consistent with the ideals of American democracy to which they belong; and 
(4) to respect the work and validity of the individual regardless of race, creed, 
color, or economic circumstances. 

They need: (5) to develop ethical standards and habits which will help them 
to become worthy members of school and adult society; (6) to learn what 
constitutes respect and fair play with reference to the rights of individuals, or 
minorities, and of the majority; (7) to learn to respect the law even when 
seeking changes in it; (8) to learn to differentiate between democratic and 
dictatorial leadership; (9) to know how to follow sound leadership and to 
develop whatever aptitude they have for leadership; and (10) to learn to put 
the safety and welfare of others above personal desires. 

They need: (11) to form desirable relationships with the opposite sex; (12) 
to develop desirable understandings, attitudes, and ideals concerning marriage 
and parenthood; (18) to understand the significance of the family for the 


9 Evaluative Criteria, p. 87. 
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individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life; 
and (14) to prepare to assume the responsibilities of homemaking. 

They need: (15) to understand, appreciate, and also to contribute to the 
communities—school, town or city, region, state, nation, and world—in which 
they live; and (16) to feel that they are accepted members of their society. 


Superficial consideration of the needs just listed would result in 
little or no disagreement. All these needs are legitimate. To be of 
any value to a staff in developing a philosophy, the needs must be 
analyzed. Let us look at some of them, for example, Nos. 1, 8, and 
12. 

In No. 1, what are the ideals of American democracy? They 
must be listed before one can consider his attitude toward the need 
as a part of his educational philosophy. Furthermore, what evi- 
dences would one accept of understanding and appreciation? List 
these evidences specifically. 

In No. 8, the same process would have to be followed. Just ex- 
actly what is democratic leadership, and what is dictatorial leader- 
ship? What does each one do? 

In No. 12, what understandings, attitudes, and ideals are the 
desirable ones to hold concerning marriage and parenthood? 

The same analysis must be made of each of the needs. Each must 
be made specific before anyone can actually say whether he accepts 
it or not. These words—ideals of American democracy; democratic 
and dictatorial leadership; desirable understandings, attitudes, and 
ideals—are “rubber-band” words. They have to be made exact, 
concrete concepts before two people can say whether or not they 
agree that they are legitimate and desirable things to aim at. It 
is easy to see that everybody believes in the “ideals of American 
democracy” without question, but the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans manage to spend a lot of time disagreeing on just what they 
are! Faculty groups must do the same if they are to develop a 
philosophy and a set of objectives that will get off the typewritten 
page and into the actions and behaviors of the teachers. 

Objectives, as has been pointed out, grow out of philosophy. 
However, they do not always occur in that order. Objectives, if 
they are honestly objectives, usually develop from a conviction that 
something is wrong or that we are not doing as well as we should. 
Therefore, the first step in developing objectives is usually a nega- 
tive one, because the talk turns upon what is wrong. Not always 
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does a group know what is wrong. Surface indications are most 
apparent and are easily put into words: the boys and girls cannot 
read as well as they should; control of students’ behavior is difficult; 
pupils in high school are inadequately prepared in the fundamental 
processes. This step is the one which is automatically taken when 
a discussion group is first formed. Within itself it is entirely inade- 
quate, and it results in even keener dissatisfaction among teachers 
than before if it is not followed by the formulation of workable 
objectives. 

This negative approach deals with results instead of causes. The 
fact that a child does not read well is not nearly so important as is 
the reason that he does not read well. Unless steps are taken to dis- 
cover and eliminate the causes, no good can result from continued 
discussions of this type. 

Discussions which do not proceed beyond the stage of the naming 
and surface description of difficulties point toward no objectives. 
Since the objectives must deal with the elimination of the results, 
they can be worthwhile only if they come from a discovery of the 
causes of the problems which are felt by members of the school’s 
professional staff. 

Unfortunately the causes of problems and difficulties within the 
school are extremely difficult to ascertain. Often they are hidden 
so deeply and are so complex that discovering what is wrong is 
a bigger job than eliminating the cause after it has been found. 
For this reason, if for no other, objectives should be carefully arrived 
at, 

A second reason that the determination of objectives is of primary 
importance at the outset of any concerted attack by a staff upon 
its problems is that evaluation of progress or of accomplishment 
must be made in terms of objectives. It is important to realize that 
at least some idea of how objectives and later work are to be con- 
sidered together is necessary to ascertain what progress has been 
made. Knowledge of the group’s goals and means of discovering 
whether or not they have been reached should be in the minds of 
a group at the outset of their work. 

There is a third reason that the determination of objectives at 
the beginning of any group work is of great importance. The rela- 
tion between the philosophy of a group and its objectives is so close 
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that there is no difference between them in spirit. The only differ- 
ences lie in the degree of generality or specificity and in grammatical 
construction of the statements. One has certain purposes because 
he believes certain things. It is an individual’s sense of values which 
determines his goals. So it is with a faculty group—the objectives 
which they formulate are reflections of the things which they be- 
lieve concerning the function of the school and the ways in which 
the school should fulfill its function. 

The determining of objectives then is fundamental to any devel- 
opment within a school for many reasons, chief among which are 
these: 

1. Without clearly stated objectives, a group studying school 
problems is likely to concern itself with easily observed results 
rather than with continuing causes. 

2, Evaluation of progress can be made intelligently only upon 
the basis of the objectives of the group. 

3. What the professional staff believe to be the purpose of a 
school determines largely what kind of school exists. The objectives 
are the philosophy of the school stated in terms of purposes. Marked 
disagreement in philosophy among the teachers will result in their 
working at cross purposes. Formulation of objectives at the outset of 
any group work will bring basic disagreements into the open at 
the only time when they may be resolved without damage to the 
school’s continuous efforts toward the goals of education in a democ- 
racy. 

It may seem that purposes ev lved by a group of staff members 
concerned with something less than the whole school program 
should be discussed in a different light and that the objectives of 
the entire school and the objectives of a group working on one small 
part of the school’s program are two different types of objectives. 
This is not so, fundamentally. The implied and stated criteria gov- 
erning the objectives of a school necessarily govern any portion of 
the school’s program. The objectives will differ only in degree of 
specificity and implied implementation. 

Recognizing the necessity for formulating objectives at the be- 
ginning of any planned program of work, a group of staff members 
will work first at this job. There will be much discussion of the 
problem or the difficulty which has caused the teachers to decide 
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to work together. This discussion will be concerned largely with 
surface indications of deep causes and will be mostly negative 
in that only what is wrong is discussed. When the participants in 
the discussion begin to make suggestions concerning what may be 
done, the formulation of objectives is about to begin. 

When the staff attempts to work out a philosophy, each teacher 
will bring out his own beliefs and look at them as they appear in 
the company of the other teachers’ beliefs. It may appear that this 
step of developing a philosophy is apart from the remainder of the 
process of planning and must be finished before planning can pro- 
ceed. No, it must be the starting point to make staff members aware 
of the influence that their beliefs have upon what they do, and to 
make clear the inescapable relationship of one’s philosophy of edu- 
cation upon his ideas concerning curriculum and instruction, How- 
ever, thinking through the philosophy continues throughout the 
entire planning process. As the teachers work, they learn, and their 
philosophy and objectives are constantly re-formed as their work 
brings new insights. All their planning is influenced by local condi- 
tions—the composition of the faculty, the character of the commu- 
nity, the type of school, and all other local factors. The philosophy 
and objectives are influenced by these local characteristics. 

Since objectives are of fundamental importance to the success of 
any efforts toward improvement, an understanding of their char- 
acteristics is basic. 

Directing Objectives at Discovery of Causes. If the problem is, 
for example, the one present in many secondary schools—poor read- 
ing ability of pupils—it is not enough to set an objective of changed 
instructional methods or materials. The only kind of objectives 
which will yield satisfactory results is the kind which seeks to dis- 
cover the causes of the reading problem and which will, in turn, 
suggest possible remedies. 

Directing Objectives, If Causes of Difficulties Are Already Known, 
at Remedial Measures. Many times the causes of the problem are 
known, and objectives directed toward removing the causes will 
constitute the first step. Such objectives often fade gradually into 
actual organized work. Formulation and reformulation of such ob- 
jectives may constitute the entire job; that is, one set of remedies 
is proposed, employed, and evaluated, followed by a repetition of 
the process until success comes. 
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Establishing Objectives Concerned Only with the Good of the 
Child. Intelligent modern education breaks with tradition only 
when tradition is an impediment to providing what is best for the 
child. It is extremely difficult at times to think clearly enough to 
separate that which is empty tradition from that which is meaning- 
ful and psychologically sound. In some teachers tradition has such 
a hold that it cannot be examined to separate that which is sensible 
from that which is not supported by evidence. It is these teachers 
whom one occasionally sees disregarding many of the established 
principles of learning in their teaching. It is not that they do not 
know how children learn, because they have been well trained: 
it is merely that tradition of the worst sort, worst because it is empty, 
has such a grip on them that they are not conscious of being con- 
tradictory within themselves. 

Objectives then should not perpetuate tradition which is empty. 
The experimental spirit should guide any group studying its prob- 
lems. When a problem is attacked, all things which bear upon it 
should be studied in terms of their effects upon the pupil in the 
school. Routines and traditions should not be immune to study— 
schedules, lengths of periods, grade levels, sequence of courses, 
grading periods (and these are only a few) should be included in 
the study if need be. If the group states objectives within the 
limits of traditions and established routines instead of including 
traditions and established routines as legitimate objects of close 
scrutiny and study, it will not progress as far as it might have pro- 
gressed toward improving the lot of the child within the school. 

Establishing Attainable Objectives. The temptation to let the sky 
be the limit in setting down objectives is one which is difficult to 
deny. Attainability is a requisite of a good objective. This does not 
mean that the aim is to be reached easily or quickly, but it does 
mean that clarity of thinking and definiteness of purpose must be 
inherent within the statement of objectives. The guiding principle of 
a supervisor in his first year of work applies here: set down only a 
few aims, all of which can be at least approached within the year 
and in most of which tangible evidence of accomplishment can be 
shown. Long-range plans will come later out of success in a few 
things. 

Stating Objectives in Terms of Development. Problems which are 
deep-seated and involve much study and experimentation to solve 
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must be broken down for solution. The elimination of the difficulty 
will not come all at once but in stages. Objectives must recognize 
these phases and must be broken down into attainable steps, 

Furthermore, the child is in continuing process of development, 
He is a cumulative creature whose progress toward adulthood is 
developmental, not in separate or disparate phases. Objectives 
must show understanding of child development and not seek the 
attainment of goals which are aimed beyond the developmental 
phase of the child at the time. For example, objectives directed at 
abstract thinking in symbols, as in algebra, before the child can 
have developed this ability, will necessarily be unattainable. They 
are wrongly placed because they do not recognize the develop- 
mental nature of the child. 

The teacher must be well versed in knowledge of child develop- 
ment. This knowledge is needed by secondary school personnel as 
much as by elementary school personnel. In fact, the development 
of a child from birth to adulthood should be understood by all staff 
members at all levels. 

Stating Objectives in Terms of Learning. Objectives stated in 
terms of outcomes are the most worthwhile. For example, it is easy 
to see at a glance the superiority of the second objective below over 
the first: (1) to work toward the elimination of needless absences 
from school, (2) an appreciable reduction of absences from school. 
Although the second objective is easily seen to be superior to the 
first, some may feel that the point is picayune. The reason for insist- 
ing upon it is this—the worker who begins his thinking in terms of 
results or in terms of changed behavior patterns is more likely to 
center his attention upon the results and less likely to become en- 
tangled in methods or ways of obtaining the results. 

The distinction is perhaps more easily seen in the type of objective 
which a teacher may set down for a teaching unit. He may write: 
“To teach types of levers and their applications.” Or he may write: 
“A knowledge of the types of levers and an understanding of their 
practical uses.” It is better to think in terms of learnings, in out- 
comes of teaching than in teaching. The focal point is the child, the 
revised behavior which is evidence of education. Especially is it 
helpful to the meagerly experienced teacher to think consistently 
of learning rather than of teaching. 
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When a group of professional staff members are engaged in work 
upon their problems, the same holds true. Changed patterns are 
the desired ends. Objectives should state the results rather than 
the means. 

If objectives are clearly stated in terms of resultant learning, the 
work which stems from the objectives is more easily and more fruit- 
fully evaluated than if the objectives are not so stated. 

Stating Objectives Clearly. Educators are notorious for their use 
of comparatively meaningless expressions. They are not alone in 
their notoriety, being in the company of economists, politicians, 
diplomats, lawyers, and writers of government directives. The edu- 
cator adopts a word or phrase, and soon it is used by everyone con- 
nected with teaching, many of whom never fully comprehend its 
meaning. Some examples are “project,” “unit,” “core,” and “life-ad- 
justment education.” 

This ambiguity is a sure sign of incomplete thinking. All of us 
have seen such objectives as these: 

An appreciation of beauty in life 

An improved spirit of learning 

Practice in the American way of life 

A curriculum which satisfies the discovered needs of the pupils 

An integrated personality 

These are worthy objectives if they mean what they appear to 
mean. However, every italicized term in these objectives lacks con- 
creteness and exact meaning. These are worthy objectives, but they 
are too tenuous, too slippery to hold, too vague. A teacher can 
hardly know how to approach them to do anything about them. 
These expressions will mean various things to various persons and 
are therefore meaningless. 

Objectives should be so clearly stated in exact terms that their 
meanings are unmistakably clear to all who read them. Consider 
the first objective above: “An appreciation of beauty in life.” What 
constitutes such a goal? What do people do when they have an 
appreciation of beauty in life? Among other things, they obviously 
respond to stories and poems which possess beauty; they react to 
more satisfying decoration of the environment (classroom); they 
react by asking for more good music which has been considered 
beautiful for a long time; they approve of personalities who embody 
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the virtues of altruism and consideration for others. These specifics 
are the objectives; they cannot be accused of ambiguity. They make 
up an appreciation of beauty in life, and you can get your teeth 
into them. 

Stating Objectives in Sufficient Detail to Provide Suggestions for 
Procedures toward Their Attainment. Objectives must be clear. If 
sufficiently clear, they must suggest means of attainment. It is an 
old saying that the Devil can quote Scripture for his own purpose: 
it is likewise true that an objective may be so generally stated that 
the philosophy of the group that writes the objective may not be 
clear. In such a case psychologically sound methods and procedures 
may not be employed by those seeking to attain the objective. 

Let it be noted that the difference between an objective which 
states outcomes, and a pseudo objective which is actually a state- 
ment of procedure alone, is maintained by this standard. The objec- 
tive should be so plain, so definite, and so attainable that teachers 
will find little difficulty in discovering experimental ways of at- 
tempting to reach it. 

Finding Ways to Think and Work Together. These “ways” have 
two facets: opportunities to work together and methods of working 
together. 

Two principles assert themselves in a consideration of providing 
opportunities to work together: time must be scheduled for meet- 
ings, not added to the day at the last moment; scheduling should 
be done by the group concerned, with supervisory personnel always 
a part of the group. 

Some meetings will be small—a supervisor and a teacher; others 
will be large—several supervisory personnel and an entire faculty. 
The two principles will hold in any case. 

Time must be provided for discussions. Whether or not the prin- 
cipal or supervisor continues to set meetings always in the hour or 
so after school, he has discovered that, if teachers are asked often to 
reserve an hour or two after the school day is done, the best results 
do not consistently occur. Occasional after-school meetings are easy 
to include in a teacher’s schedule if he has ample warning of them. 
Too frequent afternoon meetings, even if they are announced sev- 
eral days before they occur, disrupt not only the individual teacher's 
personal schedule but also his scheduling of necessary after-school 
work with pupils. Ia addition, anything so important as frontier 
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work on the problems of directing the learning of boys and girls 
should be approached by minds that are fresh. 

If the professional staff is accustomed to not-too-frequent meet- 
ings held after school hours, the first discussion opening the process 
of cooperative staff work on school situations may be held at one 
of the afternoon meetings. In fact, the first two or three discussions 
may occur at this time. However, after interest has been created, 
other times will be necessary because of the advisability of frequent 
meetings. 

The best times for discussion meetings and the personnel who will 
attend them will differ with different groups. If cooperative pro- 
cedures are fully adhered to, the group themselves will plan their 
own meetings. Through democratic procedures both the exigencies 
of the administrative schedule and the desires of the teachers are 
satisfied. 

Perhaps the group would prefer evening meetings occasionally, 
accompanied by opportunity for fun, with a bit of coffee on the 
side. Perhaps they would prefer moving the school schedule up 
slightly one day a week or adjusting lengths of periods during an 
occasional morning to allow for short meetings before the school 
day begins. 

As the discussions grow into the actual supervisory or in-service 
technique selected—study group, workshop, or some other type—the 
necessity for rearrangement of the group for meetings and work, 
and the requirements of a large number of people working on 
problems, cause other problems of scheduling to arise. They will be 
settled in the same cooperative ways, with a consensus of opinion 
resulting from a pooling of problems and situations. 

It is highly important that supervisory personnel remember that 
the group cannot be pushed or led. They can only be guided. Occa- 
sionally supervisory personnel are likely to become impatient. How- 
ever, they must give the group sufficient time to absorb the signifi- 
cance of the tasks they are doing, sufficient time to identify them- 
selves with the cooperative procedures of democracy within the 
school. 

In any school some teachers voluntarily approach the principal 
or some other member of the supervisory staff with difficulties, prob- 
lems, obstacles, and worries. Rare indeed is the supervisor who turns 
back problems to teachers with the bald statement, “This is your 
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problem.” Too common, however, is the supervisor who conscien- 
tiously attempts to attack problems or allay fears by working with 
the teacher alone. 

Such supervision is done of necessity by supervisor and teacher 
working together, not in a large group at all. The supervisor must 
remember that the focal point of every situation which arises is 
the child, the pupil in the school. He must remember that each of 
the pupils in the departmentalized secondary school is in teacher- 
pupil relationship with several teachers each day. He must remem- 
ber that surface indications of difficulties are often misleading and 
that every angle of any situation must be explored before he can 
expect any real solution to be found. He must remember that it 
sometimes is the teacher's personality and possible personal difficul- 
ties which lie at the roots of many problems. 

We believe in beginning with children as they are and where 
they are. It is the same in working with teachers. We must seck 
methods of working together. Our goal in method is the group 
process. The group process cannot be put on as one puts on a new 
suit added to his wardrobe because a still affectionately regarded 
one is growing old. To continue the analogy, one must completely 
discard the old to assume the new. The group process must be 
learned, nearly always slowly and with difficulty. 

The group process has already been discussed in Chapter 4. The 
reader is referred to this chapter for further points applicable here. 

Providing Help in Identifying Problems. It is inherent in our 
point of view that teachers will work productively on only those 
matters which seem important to them. The supervisory program 
must be planned always to help teachers to attack problems as they 
see them. It seems not to matter how insignificant a problem may 
appear to a supervisor; it does not matter that the problem as the 
teachers see it may not be the problem as the supervisor sees it. 
If teachers feel that the problem is one of paramount importance to 
them, they nearly always come through with discovery of the real, 
underlying, significant problem and with suggested solutions if they 
are given opportunities to work, if they are provided helpful leader- 
ship and guidance in their work, and if they may look forward con- 
fidently to the trying-out of any ideas or experiments which they 
have formulated because of their work. 

The example given earlier in this chapter of the teachers who, 
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with the principal, considered the need for a student council, shows 
teachers being helped by the principal in identifying a problem. 
A teacher who has a high percentage of failures among his students 
may not realize that he has a problem, his individual philosophy 
may call for a large number of failing pupils. Supervisory personnel 
must find ways to bring this teacher to a realization that some cor- 
rectable situation is producing too many failures. Frontal attacks 
upon such unawareness of problems hardly ever work. Whatever 
the teacher will accept as something worth working on will lead, 
under good supervisory guidance, to a recognition of the teacher's 
problem. That the teacher accept it as something needing improve- 
ment is an absolute fundamental to any improvement in his instruc- 
tion. 

Coordinating Work on Problems 

The continuous nature of all learning demands that the years of the child 
in school be sequential and developmental. It demands that they be coherent 
and unified. To provide twelve years of uninterrupted, coherent, developmental 
educative experiences for children, all those concerned with the curriculum 
and with teaching must hold this concept of learning.” 


Supervisory personnel must effect liaison among groups at work. 
Supervisors are, of course, members of working groups, participants 
in planning and discussing. Sharing, connecting, unifying, inter- 
changing, arbitrating—all the techniques of coordination are the 
supervisors’ duties. Supervisors are the other bodies and other minds 
of teachers, who cannot observe the entire school in its interlocking 
detail as supervisors can. 

The secondary school cannot exist as merely a receiver of ele- 
mentary school products and a producer of what the college re- 
ceives. Supervision, the improvement of instruction, demands co- 
ordination of efforts throughout the entire school program to im- 
prove instruction. Supervisors work and plan together. They plan 
carefully for teachers at the different levels to work and plan to- 
gether to insure “twelve years of uninterrupted, coherent, develop- 
mental educative experiences for children.” 

The discussion thus far in this chapter has been concerned largely 
with working with staff members in groups. Planning the super- 
visory program will, of course, be largely concerned with group 


10 Marian C. Butler and Robert C. Hammock, “Continuity of Learning Through 
Co-operative Planning,” Educational Leadership, 6:391-392, March, 1949. 
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work for two reasons: movements to improve instruction as a con- 
tinuum obviously must be initiated and guided in groups of con- 
cerned staff members, and group work is necessary to give the staff 
member a sense of belonging and an understanding of instructional 
problems in their wholeness. 

Providing Time and Opportunity for Individuals to Use Super- 
visory Personnel. Some supervisory programs seem to have been 
planned to depend upon a maximum of reports, forms, and blanks 
to be filled, so that the programs inevitably become so objective, 
impersonal, and apparently irrelevant that the teacher’s unconscious 
efforts to obtain security are blocked. Group work is essential, but 
group work can succeed only if another aspect of the program is 
planned most carefully: the supervisor must set aside time for indi- 
vidual teachers to talk with him. His door must be open, not only 
actually but also figuratively. His work with groups must never get 
in the way of his work with individuals. Always there must be time 
for conferences, for visits to classes, for informal conversation, for all 
the techniques which establish the mutual security and respect of 
teacher and supervisor. Supervisory programs which succeed always 
recognize the necessity of the personal touch. 

Planning the Evaluation of the Success of the Program. If the 
planning has been done thoughtfully up to this point, the evalua- 
tion of the success of the program has already been forecast, and it 
has already begun, for evaluation will be based upon the philosophy 
and objectives of the school. Evaluation will concern itself with two 
questions: has instruction improved, and how effective have super- 
visory procedures been? Five steps are taken in all evaluation." 


1. Objectives must be formulated. 

2. General objectives must be defined in terms of the specific behavior im- 
plied by them. 

8. Find the sources of evidence which can be used in observing the behavior 
mentioned in the objectives. 

4. Develop methods for getting all the evidence desired. 

5. Summarize and integrate all the evidence. 


As work on an instructional problem proceeds through the 
stages of identifying the problem and into attacking the problem, 
the group or individual, with the supervisor, will set up objectives. 


11 Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, 1944, pp. 1-2. 
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As the objectives are determined, the supervisor will work with 
those concerned in agreeing upon ways in which the success of work 
on the instructional problem will be appraised. The methods chosen 
will depend upon the character of the objectives. 

When we come to determine the effectiveness of the supervisory 


- procedures, we will turn our attention to the release and increase of 


leadership potentialities in teachers. We may obtain what we want 
—an inward, appraising look in which each individual finds that he 
is more effective and more secure than he was—through honest con- 
sideration of questions suggested by the following: 

1. Did our work provide the things we sought? 

2. How much progress have I made in solving my problems or 
in satisfying my interests? ; 

3, Are the results of my experiences evident in the work which 
the students and I do together? 

Chapter 11 presents a concentrated discussion of evaluation 
which develops these ideas and offers others. 

An added point must be made, and made strongly—not a “step” 
but a most important consideration in planning. In nearly all pro- 
grams of in-service education, system-wide or school-wide meetings 
are a part of the program. Making system-wide group meetings 
relevant to the problems and interests of small groups and individ- 
uals in single schools is a most difficult task. It is necessary, however, 
for without this relevancy large-group work not only is ineffective 
but also has a pernicious tendency to negate the effectiveness of 
small-group and individual work. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


After the professional staff have discussed together their prob- 
lems and their interests, and have arrived at a set of objectives con- 
nected with the task or tasks decided upon as of primary impor- 
tance, the selection of a type of program is in order. 

On the contrary, the selection may already have been made as 
a part of the creation of objectives. It is quite easy and many times 
sensible to develop simultaneously objectives and ways to work to- 
gether toward the objectives. The nature of the objectives is a strong 
determinant in the decision concerning the type of cooperative work 
best qualified to accomplish the objectives of the group. 

The objectives may be such that the entire professional staff must 
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work together as a unit toward the objectives. If so, a program pro- 
viding ways for the whole group to work must be decided. Or the 
objectives may be such that several groups will work separately, 
some to complete their work quickly and some to continue over 
a longer time. A different type of program would be indicated. 

In the chapters which follow a number of outstanding types of 
organization or methods for supervision or in-service programs are 
discussed. It is very likely that no one school will fit neatly into 
any one of the categories outlined here. It is most likely that a co- 
ordinated program of in-service development will call upon several 
of the methods delineated in Chapters 6 through 10. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. From your experience set down suggested procedures that have hindered 
a supervisory program in each of the seven “steps” in planning and initiating 
the program of supervision mentioned in this chapter. Suggest a better pro- 
cedure in each case. 

2. Using the section, “Educational Needs of Youth,” of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria (1950 edition) as a guide, draw up your own philosophy for a secondary 
school with which you are familiar. 

8. From the philosophy which you have written draw up a set of objectives 
for the school. Examine carefully what you have written to eliminate or clarify 
all the “rubber-band” terms. 

4. Test the objectives which you have written to determine whether or not 
they meet the eight criteria given for objectives in this chapter. 

5. As an administrator, what would be your plan to develop a philosophy 
and objectives for your school? List the steps as well as plans for time allot- 
ments when there is no released time. 

6. A principal takes one step to solve his problems of instruction: He em- 
ploys a well-trained and experienced supervisor. What is your criticism of this 
as a way to develop a program of supervision? 

7. You are unable to employ a supervisor in your school, but you feel the 
need for a supervisory program. Suggest ways and means of developing a pro- 
gram for a secondary school of about twenty teachers. 

8. Develop a plan for use in your school that will make supervision meaning- 
ful to pupil, teacher, and administrator. 
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CHAPTER 6 Study Groups and Workshops 


In supervision it is the improvement of instruction that matters 
primarily; certain techniques and procedures are selected because 
it appears that they are best suited to the particular work being 
done. All the available techniques and procedures are interrelated 
because all are cooperative, with staff members working together— 
sometimes all and sometimes a few—as they pursue interests or 
attack problems. Two closely allied techniques or procedures are 
the study group and the workshop. The differences between the 
two are largely in degree of organization and extent of participa- 
tion, with the study group much the more loosely organized and 
participated in by a smaller number of staff members. They are 
alike in that staff members join together to work cooperatively on 
common interests or problems. 

Many a highly organized workshop, participated in by practically 
all professional staff members in a school, has begun as a study 
group. Several teachers with a common problem or interest have 
begun by discussing together the things that are on their minds. 
From this beginning, small in scope, the size of the discussion group 
and the range of topics have gone through gradual stages of increase 
until a workshop involving the entire school has resulted. Not all 
study groups grow into workshops, and certainly not all of them 
should. Many problems and interests have been served well in the 
smaller, more loosely organized study groups. Some problems and 
interests have been discovered in a study group to be of such magni- 
tude that the larger, more highly organized workshop is needed. 
In successful utilization of these techniques, always the participants 
are centering their attention upon the improvement of instruction, 
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not upon what type of organization is to be selected for their group 
work, Study group alone; workshop alone; study group growing into 
workshop—the category does not matter. What does matter is that 
the organization is contributing to the efforts of the staff members 
to improve instruction. 

Because of the close relationship between the two organizations— 
study groups and workshops—it does not seem advisable to discuss 
them in complete separation. Basic principles and purposes, so far 
as the individual teacher is concerned, are the same in both. Much 
of what is said about each applies to the other. 


THE WORKSHOP 


The workshop as a means of in-service development of the 
school’s professional staff has rapidly increased in frequency and im- 
portance since the 1930s. In the beginning, workshops were held 
in the summer, and each one usually served several school systems. 
For this reason many persons still think of the workshop only as a 
summer activity. Perhaps the ideal time is the summer, when staff 
members can devote their entire time to workshop activities, but 
a summer's activity is of little use unless it causes results during 
succeeding school years. The work must go on during the year. 

Perhaps the term “workshop” is not the best one, but none better 
has been suggested. It is not a definitive word, since its meaning 
is one that reaches out to include many activities usually associated 
with such terms as “study groups,” “institutes,” “clinics,” “curric- 
ulum committees,” etc. Such a word deserves an unhampering 
description: a workshop is a flexible organization of educational 
personnel who are working together and separately along their 
lines of interest to improve themselves in their individual jobs and 
to improve the schools in which they serve. Each participant has 
a purpose which has arisen from the work which he does in the 
school. Individual work and group work are parts of the program, 
and the idea of sharing is inherent. 

As is true of any technique of in-service development or super- 
vision, there must be a specific need for this type of organization. 
A school does not simply say, “We will have a workshop. Now— 
what will we do?” It cannot be said that every school would benefit 
at any moment from a workshop, and the suggestions offered here 
are not to be taken as applicable in their entirety to any one school. 
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However, some needs which have been served by workshops for 
professional staff members can be listed: (1) better ways of teach- 
ing, (2) revision or broadening of the school’s curriculum, (3) more 
understanding of how children develop and how they learn, (4) 
broader knowledge and understanding of the community served by 
the school, (6) more and better materials for teaching, (7) “catch- 
ing up with” research in teaching and in learning, (8) developing 
democratic procedures in the activities of the school, (9) solving 
problems in local school management. This list is only indicative 
and suggestive, by no means exhaustive. 

Other means than the workshop have been employed successfully 
to meet such needs as those given in the list, and the school must 
choose carefully the way it wishes to work. The important thing 
is that the workshop is one means by which professional staff mem- 
bers work together toward solving their problems and pursuing 
their interests. 


THE STUDY GROUP 


The workshop usually occupies all or nearly all the staff members 
in a school; the study group occupies a portion of the staff, working 
on a problem that primarily concerns the smaller number. Depart- 
mental meetings organized with planned scope and continuity could 
be called study groups, provided they used the techniques of group 
study. The problems attacked by the study group would be much 
the same as those listed in the preceding section for workshops, 
with the exception that each would be restricted in scope to the 
particular responsibilities of the members of the study group, 
smaller than the workshop. Study groups can function independ- 
ently or as parts of a workshop. 


INHERENT QUALITIES OF THE SUCCESSFUL WORKSHOP 


Workshops do not spring spontaneously or even quickly into 
being. Most of them have been organized as an extension of some 
other technique. For example, a group of staff members wish to 
revise the secondary school curriculum so that there is more unity 
in each pupil’s curricular activities. They realize that they probably 
need to have a higher degree of correlation among the offerings in 
the various subject-matter fields. So they begin with groups of teach- 
ers meeting informally and discussing their problems. Perhaps all 
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the tenth-grade teachers will meet together, all the eleventh-grade 
teachers, etc.; perhaps the meetings are organized by departments. 
They make good progress. As they expand their points of view and 
become more aware of the complexity of their problem, they realize 
the need for library resources, for experienced consultants, and for 
knowledge of how teachers in other schools have met similar prob- 
lems. These staff members then are ready for particpation in a work- 
shop or in study groups, either in the school or on a college or uni- 
versity campus, either during the school year or in the summer. 

The workshop is not a gathering of teachers without keenly felt 
purposes, a group of teachers who aimlessly discuss and discuss to 
no real purpose day after day. It must be admitted that there have 
been such “workshops” and that many persons’ opinions of the work- 
shop as a desirable supervisory technique have been considerably 
lowered by such misappropriation of the term. Festivals of testi- 
mony and of opinions with illogical bases are not workshops; it is 
unfortunate that sometimes they have been called such, but their 
existence does not destroy the potentialities of the workshop as a 
desirable technique. 

A list of essential characteristics of a good workshop reads like 
the necessary characteristics of in-service programs in general. 

Perhaps the most helpful book wholly concerned with workshops 
is Earl C. Kelley's The Workshop Way of Learning. He sets down 
the purposes of the workshop as these: * 


1. We want to put teachers in situations that will break down the barriers 
between them so that they can more readily communicate. . . . 

2. We want to give teachers an opportunity for personal growth through 
accepting and working toward a goal held in common with others. . . . 

3. We want to give teachers an opportunity to work on the problems that 
are of direct, current concern to them. . . . 

4. We want to place teachers in a position of responsibility for their own 
learning. . . . 

5. We want to give teachers experience in a cooperative undertaking. . . . 

6. We want teachers to learn methods and techniques which they can use 
in their own classrooms. . . - 

7. We want teachers to have an opportunity, in collaboration with others, 
to produce materials that will be useful in their teaching. . . . 

8. We want teachers to be put in a situation where they will evaluate their 


own efforts. . . . 
9. We want to give the teachers an opportunity to improve their own morale. 


1 Harper, New York, 1951, pp. 7-11. 
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Kelley’s purposes are an expression of the concept that efforts to 
improve instruction must be directed primarily at developing secu- 
rity in teachers through working with them as important human 
beings and through providing productive ways for them to work 
with each other. Based on such a concept, a successful supervisory 
program can be built. 

Workshops (and study groups) have some essential qualities. 
These qualities are inherent in the idea of the workshop as one of 
the techniques of in-service development and supervision. 

Satisfying a Need Arising in the Work of the Professional Staff 
through the Workshop. Already mentioned, this characteristic is 
fundamental, and no workshop or other supervisory device can be 
wholly successful if it is not present. The personnel involved must 
feel the need for the program. This is not to say that the supervisor 
will wait until teachers announce a need. Nor is it to say that teach- 
ers will always recognize needs which they have. One of the first 
important activities of the workshop is a careful exploration of prob- 
lems, a discussion of the work of the teachers, guided by leaders 
who help teachers identify problems and recognize needs. 

Including All as Participants. The more nearly the number of 
participants approaches 100 per cent of the professional staff, the 
more nearly assured a school can be that the benefits of the work- 
shop will be felt in the school. Of course, just being in a workshop 
or a study group does not guarantee results; participants must 
participate. It is not meant that no workshop should be held unless 
every teacher, every supervisor, the principal, and the superintend- 
ent participate. It is better if they do. 

Many early summer workshops attended by staff members from 
several schools were successful with the “key teacher” plan. From 
each participating school certain “key” teachers were chosen to 
attend the summer workshop. They returned to their schools to play 
their “key” roles in organized in-service activities in their schools. 
Obviously, this plan is better suited to the large school. 

Laying Plans Carefully. Plans are laid very carefully for the 
workshop. Since no prearranged syllabus or sequence of content is 
provided for the workshop, planning must begin far in advance of 
the workshop itself. Interests and problems must be surveyed so 
that schedules may be made, consultants may be available, and 
working materials may be obtained and arranged for use. 
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Ensuring Participation of All. The successful workshop cannot 
be planned by the administrative or supervisory group before the 
members of the workshop become participants. Nor can the admin- 
istrative or supervisory group announce a workshop, bring teachers 
together, and immediately demand participation of all without any 
introduction or preparation of the group. Probably one of the most 
prevalent causes of the “talk-testimony-opinion” abortion of the 
workshop is the leaders’ misunderstanding concerning participation. 
People participate in groups on the level of their ability to partici- 
pate—their backgrounds, their experience, their problems; in short, 
you cannot ask a group of people just assembled, “What are your 
problems?” You cannot say, “We want to be democratic, now, so 
I'm not going to say a word at the beginning, because it might influ- 
ence you. What do you think we ought to work on and how should 
we go about it?” So much so-called freedom results in an anarchy 
and lack of security which is at least as bad as the obvious lack of 
democracy when the leaders lay down the content and procedures. 

At the beginning of the workshop, participants obviously need 
to begin to feel that they are members of the group. They need to 
feel that in the organization and with the other people in the group 
they may find some help. The leader of the workshop must begin by 
first participating himself. His efforts must be designed to create 
security in the members of the workshop, to help them become 
articulate about their needs, to separate irrelevancies from honest 
probings, and to begin to lay a basis for belonging and confidence 
in the group. After progress has been made in these directions, 
group members begin to participate with sincerity and with direc- 
tion. The level of participation of a workshop member at the be- 
ginning of the workshop is a quite different thing from the level 
of his participation toward the end of the workshop. 

Allocating Sufficient Time for Thoughtful Work. This condition 
must exist both in the summer workshop and in the school-year 
workshop. If too much is undertaken in the short term of the sum- 
mer workshop, harm may result. Participants must be cautioned to 
undertake only so much as can likely be accomplished and to leave 
time each day for recreation. Also no program of in-service develop- 
ment or supervision, workshop or any other, can fulfill its maximum 
possibilities if it is not allowed for in some way in the schedule of 
the teacher's time. A period during the day can be set aside. If 
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the meetings occur after school or at night, they should be held 
neither so frequently as to burden the participants unduly nor so 
infrequently as to lose the necessary sequence of thinking. 

Providing for Working toward Goals after the Workshop Is Over, 
Perhaps in a Different Form. The workshop cannot exist in a vac- 
uum. As has already been stated, it is of little value unless its effects 
are felt and unless procedures begun in one summer’s or one year’s 
workshop continue in some form throughout succeeding years. A 
summer workshop, or one held for a brief time immediately before 
school opens in the fall, may lead to several study groups during the 
year, carrying forward work begun in the workshop. Several teach- 
ers may experiment during the year with teaching procedures sug- 
gested in the workshop. The entire staff may continue the work 
begun during the workshop. The form of the work continuing after 
the workshop matters not, for the form is determined by the char- 
acter of the work and its objectives. The important point is that the 
workshop stimulate further exploration, study, and experimentation 
and that its influence not be stopped when its organization ends. 

Including Necessary Variety of Activities. Many problems cannot 
be solved in less time than several years, and some can never be 
solved. Others will yield to study over a shorter time. Progress 
toward solution, results which can be used to advantage even 
though they are not the final solution, are the ends sought. Too, a 
teacher may have no specific problem but be vitally interested in 
a matter; for example, he may wish to study the sources of method 
in his particular subject-matter area. To include such interests is 
following through the basic idea that it is the teacher with whom 
we are working more than his teaching. 

Although the word “problem” is used much in this chapter, it 
should be recognized that the growth of a personality, the improve- 
ment of a teacher as a person, which inevitably improves that teach- 
ers work with children, is many times based on intangibles. In our 
use of the term here, a challenge to the teacher is what is desired, 
and that challenge does not have to be a problem about which the 
teacher can be verbally articulate. 

Encouraging Experimentation as an Outgrowth of Workshop 
Activities, for Those Individuals Ready for Pioneer Work. After the 
workshop is over, both group and individual work will carry for- 
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ward the results of the study in the workshop. Much of the improve- 
ment of instruction will not come from further group work but 
from the experimentation of the individual teacher with curriculum 
and teaching. The workshop, then, must not neglect individual work 
by forcing each teacher to remain in a group, to do all his work 
along with others. Somewhere in the process of the workshop there 
must be provision for helping the individual teacher to project what 
he wishes to do individually in his school when the workshop is 
over. Not all teachers will wish to do this type of experimentation, 
and not all should be expected to. But the teacher who is a pioneer, 
who is anxious to try ideas which are new to him, must find help 
in the workshop through both group and individual activity. 

Contribution of the Workshop as a Whole to the Activity of Small 
Groups. General meetings and activities are not just additions to 
the smaller groups in which much of the activity of the workshop 
takes place. Instead the activities in the whole group are comple- 
mentary to the activities in the smaller groups. This is the only 
purpose of the activity of the workshop taken as a whole instead of 
as its parts. The feeling of belonging to the whole results from the 
presence of a real and necessary relationship between the activities 
of the workshop as a whole and the activities of the small groups 
in which participants are working. 


If the committee and staff member will keep in mind one thing, they will 
be likely to meet with a degree of success, and often they will succeed tri- 
umphantly: Whatever goes on in the general session must facilitate or bear 
upon the small group process with which all of the workshoppers are struggling. 
This is the type of activity that binds the workshop together and gives it unity 
and purpose throughout. 

The question should be, “What can we do that will make the small groups 
go better?” When the committee does not stay on that beam, it too often 
becomes, “What can we do to fill in the time?” * 


Provision is made for evaluating the activities of the workshop. 
As has already been pointed out in Chapter 5, evaluation is a neces- 
sary part of the planning of any supervisory procedure. It is not 
added on at the end but is provided for in the activities as they are 
planned. Full treatment of evaluation will be found in Chapter 11. 


2 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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PLANNING THE WORKSHOP 


In any well-conceived supervisory program, the first step is not 
the selection of a technique. In the present discussion the first step 
is not the decision to have a workshop or to provide study groups, 
The first step in the program is to identify areas of interest or prob- 
lems, and the second step is to select a technique or procedure 
which will inherently provide the best organization for working 
in the area or on the problem. The workshop provides an organiza- 
tion in which various study groups may study problems or areas 
closely interrelated and in which they may use the stimulus of the 
whole staff in the workshop. Groups may pool their findings and in 
the workshop build a whole-school program from the work done 
by all the study groups. The workshop provides an organization for 
concerted attack on concerns of the whole school, with opportunity 
for separate detailed study by smaller groups of the faculty: it pro- 
vides for the separate-group study to be built into a unified program 
by the faculty as a whole. 

With an understanding of the many procedures or techniques 
available for use, the staff may judge whether the workshop or some 
other technique will provide the best opportunity for productive 
work in improving instruction in the school. Here, as in all super- 
visory programs, the problem or the area of interest comes first; the 
selection of technique comes second. The first step in planning the 
workshop has been suggested by this introductory discussion. 

Identifying Interests or Problems Which Need Work. At this 
point—the becoming aware of needs—the planning for the workshop 
has not actually begun. Various supervisory techniques are now con- 
sidered and one is selected which it is thought will best furnish the 
staff with the means to do what they wish to do. If the number of 
staff members is small enough that all can meet together, express 
their opinions, and have tangible roles to play in the discussion, all 
the staff should have direct voice in considering what should be 
done. If the group is large enough that representative democracy 
will serve best, a committee truly representative of the staff may 
discuss the prospects and recommend to the entire staff. The 
recommendations will be suggestions and not mandatory decisions 
masquerading as suggestions. In all such meetings, whether direct 
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or representative methods are used, the administrative and super- 
visory staff will participate as members. 

If a faculty group is larger than fifteen or twenty, it is probably 
best to divide into groups for discussion and exploration of areas and 
problems. Groups of fewer than eight or ten and groups of more 
than twelve or fifteen do not usually function well in attempting 
to identify problems for work by the staff. 

Often teachers are not articulate about their interests, problems, 
or needs, If supervision and administration have been characterized 
by mandates, teachers probably will not accept the sincerity of the 
intent to help them with their problems. If supervision and admin- 
istration have been projected and planned largely by supervisory 
and administrative personnel, with teachers given a choice of areas 
of work limited by preliminary administrative listings, teachers 
probably will not be thoroughly open in their statements of the 
things that concern them. Even when neither of these inhibiting 
influences is present, teachers, if asked individually, often find 
difficulty in stating problems on which they want to work. Many 
times they can go no further than such statements as: “My pupils 
are not interested”; “I can’t direct group work with my pupils”; 
“I can’t teach my pupils what I ought to teach them, because they 
can’t read well enough.” These are the natural beginning points 
for discovering the problems which have brought about the symp- 
toms of which the teachers are aware. 

In general, there are two ways in which supervisory staffs can 
go about helping teachers identify areas of interest or problems on 
which the teachers need to work. One of these ways is to make a 
survey of the needs and interests of the participants. This survey 
may be accomplished in any one of several ways. In a small school, 
conferences between a member of the administrative or supervisory 
staff and each of the other personnel who will participate in the 
workshop will secure the data necessary to planning. In a large 
school the individual conference is not feasible as the sole method 
of surveying interests and needs of participating staff members. A 
questionnaire may be used. The results of the questionnaire will 
undoubtedly lead to conferences with individuals and with groups 
to arrive at clear ideas concerning what sort of activity will be de- 
sirable. Before the questionnaire is given to the staff members, the 
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person in charge of the in-service development of the professional 
staff should explain fully to the entire group just what a workshop is, 
what a study group is, and the type of activity entailed. 

No sample questionnaire is given here because the situation in 
any one school differs in many respects from that in any other school, 
Best results likely will be obtained from a check list of problems 
and interests which teachers may possess in general, with much 
space provided for additional remarks. The check list should be as 
nearly complete as possible, but the makers of the questionnaire 
should provide much space for additional items and remarks, realiz- 
ing that many problems and interests of professional staff members 
cannot be classified easily. The questionnaire should be presented 
in such a manner that any individual not wishing to check items 
but feeling that he can best write paragraphs descriptive of his rea- 
sons for wishing to participate in a workshop may do so. 

After the results of the questionnaire have been studied and or- 
ganized, it will be apparent that not all the needs, problems, and 
interests can be cared for. A judicious selection must be made, pre- 
ferably by the entire group who submitted questionnaires. If this 
group is so large as to be unwieldy, a committee may serve. From 
the list, the activities and organization of the workshop can be deter- 
mined. Groups have been successfully organized into a few large 
areas with as many subdivisions as are necessary. These large areas 
may be from one to a half-dozen or so in number. Perhaps the entire 
group feels that a richer knowledge of the school’s community will 
repay study more than any other thing at the moment. The entire 
workshop then might be planned in this one area with as many 
subdivisions as are needed to cover the subject and also to en- 
compass the expressed desires of the group. Selection of several 
large areas does not imply only a subject-matter division into areas. 
Health, methods of teaching, child development, curriculum build- 
ing—all these are legitimate and frequently needed large areas of 
study. In fact, these problems which teachers often think are sub- 
ject-matter problems are really problems with deeper and broader 
significance. For example, a study of child development has more 
than a few times revealed to a teacher of reading or of mathematics 
why his remedial instruction has not been successful. 

There is another way to go about the preliminary identifying 
of interests and needs, a way not involving the formalism of a 
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questionnaire. This is based on bringing teachers together in small 
groups to talk through the underbrush of symptoms, emotionalized 
attitudes, and indefinite worries to arrive at the problems and inter- 
ests on which they want help. Groups are arranged in a random 
manner, remembering that the best size of a problem-finding group 
is eight or ten to twelve or fifteen. The group meets as long and as 
often as is necessary. It has a consultant, a helper to aid the members 
in crystallizing and organizing their discussions. There is no need 
for a chairman, but a recorder to set down the progress of thinking 
and the development of problems is a necessity. 

When all the groups have set down their problems, the state- 
ments are studied by the supervisory staff and organized into sim- 
ilar groups. The wording of the groups stating the problems is kept, 
but the problems are organized into categories. This reorganization 
of problems is given to all participants, who then choose the area 
in which each wishes to work. 

Kelley has explained this procedure fully and has given a good 
illustration of its use.’ 

One warning must be re-emphasized, no matter what plan is used 
to help teachers identify problems. That is the important adjuration 
that teachers must not only be allowed but must be encouraged 
to state and work on those problems which they think are their 
problems, no matter what the supervisory or administrative person- 
nel may think. Kelley has stated it well: * 

In the first place, there can be no such thing as a trivial problem, provided 
it is what is disturbing the learner at that particular time. Regardless of what 
others may think of the problem, that is precisely the place to start. Further, 
the necessity of producing a problem which will pass muster causes people to 
strain at the task, and often results in their coming up with something that is 
not their real problem at all, but something that will look good on paper. . . . 
People do not always know at what precise point they should start on their 
dilemma. They may be in such a state of confusion as to be unable, at the 
moment, to identify their most urgent problems. 


Determining Where and When the Workshop May Best Be Held. 
Problems identified and organization of groups effected, the staff 
members are ready to proceed with planning for the workshop. It 
is impossible to lay down any definite set of criteria to follow. The 
committee or individuals whose task it is to decide where the work- 


* Ibid., pp. 21-28. 
4 Ibid., p. 16. 
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shop is to be held and whether it is to be during the school year or 
in the summer have to study the demands suggested by the needs 
of the participants in the light of where and when these demands 
can best be met. Many schools have found that a summer workshop 
on a college or university campus is a good way to begin, provided 
that the summer activity is followed by continuing progress during 
the ensuing school year. Still more schools have found that the work- 
shop in the community during the school year has yielded fine re- 
sults. The character of the purposes for which the workshop is being 
held is the largest single factor in the decision.’ 


It appears that the most workable and rewarding at present is the short 
faculty conference, from two to five days in length, held at the beginning or, 
less preferably, at the end of the school year. This can be included in the 
teacher’s regular work, either by an extra salary payment, or by taking those 
days off the total period of regular classroom instruction. In such a situation, 
teachers may work part of the time in all-faculty general sessions and part of 
the time in small groups. Furthermore, it can be kept entirely free from the 
time devoted to regular instructional duties. Actually such a conference con- 
stitutes a short-term workshop, and the management and operation of it there- 
fore depend for good results upon general good workshop procedure. 


If the workshop is to deal with community problems, it is likely 
that the best results will be obtained if it takes place in the com- 
munity. 

Those deciding the time and place of the workshop will probably 
make their decision on the basis of careful consideration of these 
items: (1) the time and the place will allow for the participation of 
all or nearly all professional staff members, (2) frequent access to 
skilled consultants will be available, and (3) adequate library 
materials will be available. 

Securing Continuous or Occasional Expert Consultant Service. 
This step may follow the determination of where and when the 
workshop will take place, or it obviously may be a part of this 
decision. Successful workshops have occurred without any outside 
service; however, many of them have benefited from some assist- 
ance, if only at the beginning. The consultants need not be available 
continuously nor need they be college or university teachers or state 
department of education personnel. Teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators from other schools who have been successful are often 
the best consultants. 


5 Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning, Harper, New York, 1950, p. 226. 
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What a consultant should be and should not be in order to serve 
a workshop best is of much more importance than the position 
which he holds. First of all, a consultant is not a lecturer. He realizes 
that he does not know all the answers and does not attempt to 
answer all the questions which are directed at him. He realizes that 
the only lasting good which will come to participants in a work- 
shop is that which comes through the participants’ own work and 
their own discoveries. Realizing this, he knows that his main job is 
to suggest work procedures, guide the participants to rich materials, 
aid them in avoiding pitfalls, help develop local leadership, and 
serve the workers as a consulting guide.’ 

A workshop can continue throughout the year in a school with 
few consultants. The greatest good can accrue if several consultants 
are used throughout the year, provided that these professional ad- 
visers understand their jobs thoroughly. They should be chosen 
both for their special preparation and for their known methods of 
serving with workshops. 

Securing Adequate Library Materials. This step may also occur 
simultaneously with the decision of where and when the workshop 
will be held. The availability of library materials and the accessibil- 
ity to consultants are two reasons that schools tend to go to college 
or university campuses during summer sessions for workshops. How- 
ever, libraries may be made available within schools themselves 
through the cooperation of nearby colleges or universities. Every 
school should have an adequate professional library which will 
serve as the nucleus of the materials needed by the professional 
staff in their study.’ Courses of study, curriculum bulletins, text- 
books, etc., will be needed, as well as all other types of materials 
which are to be found in a curriculum library as well as in a general 
education library. Good collections of such materials are not avail- 
able in quantity elsewhere than on a college or university campus, 
except in very large school systems. Some college libraries permit 
materials from their collections to go out to schools on loan, and 
some colleges make similar arrangements through their extension 
services. 

It is absolutely necssary to the success of a workshop that work- 
ing materials be available. The type and quantity of materials will 


€ See chap. 3 for further discussion of the consultant as a participant in supervision, 
7 See chap. 10. 
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be determined by the needs and interests of the workshop partici- 
pants. 

Directors and Other Participants Planning Together the Activities 
of the Workshop. This is the last step, and it has already been re- 
ferred to in some detail. Along with directors and other participants, 
consultants, if they are to be continuous through the period of the 
workshop, will participate in the planning. Some of this planning 
will be individual, and some of it will be group planning. An ex- 
ample of group planning is the mathematics teachers of a school 
system who wish to study the mathematics curriculum with a view 
to modifying it. An example of individual planning is a mathematics 
teacher who wishes to make her own teaching in one subject more 
effective. 

Planning of this kind should occur in the spring before the work- 
shop is to begin the following summer or fall. Unless plans are 
under way before the workshop begins, the activities of the first 
few sessions are likely to be aimless, and the entire effectiveness 
of the workshop may be jeopardized. 

The steps in planning a workshop may be set down as these: 
(1) the purpose which the workshop will attempt to serve must 
appear as the first point in the school’s planning for a workshop; 
(2) the needs and interests of the participants must then be sur- 
veyed; (3) the next step might be to determine where and when 
the workshop may best be held; (4) secure continuous or occasional 
expert consultant services; (5) secure adequate library materials; 
(6) directors and participants plan together the activities of the 
workshop. 


CONDUCTING THE WORKSHOP 


Great differences exist between conducting a workshop on a col- 
lege or university campus during the summer session and conduct- 
ing it in a single school or school system during the school year. 
In the former situation the entire time of the participant can be 
given to workshop activities, while in the latter only a portion of 
the participant’s time can be so devoted. The numerous colleges 
and universities which conduct summer workshops for professional 
staff members of schools have their own ways of managing them. 
Therefore a group planning to attend such a workshop should begin 
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correspondence with the college or university months in advance 
of the workshop to detetmine the character of preparation advisable. 

The problem of the school which wishes to manage its own work- 
shop is different. If the venture is to progress beyond the inter- 
mittent study group into the realm of the workshop, it is necessary 
that some sort of consultant service be provided. As has been indi- 
cated, this service may be continuous during the period of the work- 
shop, or it may be made available only from time to time. At any 
rate, several conditions are most important: (1) the consultant must 
be chosen carefully; (2) the consultant should be selected several 
months in advance of the workshop; (8) the consultant should 
spend some time in the school before the workshop begins; (4) the 
consultant should secure an over-all view of the school and its prob- 
lems, the purposes of the workshop, and the plans of the partici- 
pants. 

The choice of the consultant (or consultants) has already been 
mentioned. The number and type of outside assistants will be 
determined by the character of the interests of the participants. 
One consultant may serve throughout the entire workshop as a 
general coordinator, while others will serve intermittently in their 
special fields. 

The main reason that the consultants should be chosen several ' 
months before the workshop begins is that, without any foreknowl- 
edge of that specific school, they cannot immediately make them- 
selves fully useful. If they are selected several months in advance 
of the workshop, they will find it possible to visit the school, observe 
school activities, talk with teachers and pupils, canvass the inter- 
ests of the group who will participate in the workshop, plan co- 
operatively with these participants, talk with the director of the 
workshop, and, in general, lay the firm and broad basis for a work- 
shop that will be successful from its inception. 

Time must be provided for the participating staff members to do 
the work which they are in the workshop to do. The workshop is a 
specialized technique of in-service development or supervision 
which is comprised of many other techniques, and it cannot be suc- 
cessful if it is incidental to, or is added to, a normally full individual 
program of teaching and other educational work. If the adminis- 
trator has thoroughly grasped the importance and significance of 
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in-service development, he will provide a place for the work in the 
staff member's schedule. He knows that if the work is added to a 
normally full load, with no compensating adjustments, the entire 
program of the professional staff will suffer and the aims of the 
supervisory program will never have a chance to be realized. 

How much time should be provided is a local matter. It should 
be remembered that the workshop does not require the entire pro- 
fessional staff to meet together often. In fact whole staff meetings 
after the first few should occur only when there is a functional need 
for them, for example, when sub-groups wish to make reports which 
should be heard and discussed by the entire professional staff. 

Some principals have found it feasible and worthwhile to set aside 
a period during the day, once or more a week, during which all the 
teachers in a sub-group are free to meet. This sub-group may be 
teachers of one subject, or it may be teachers on one grade level; 
on the other hand, it may be a group of teachers who have identified 
their common problem and are working on it. 

In some schools the periods during one day per week are short- 
ened sufficiently to allow an hour or more in the afternoon for 
workshop activities. A few schools which have tried this plan have 
changed the free time from the afternoon to the morning. The rea- 
sons for this change are obvious to anyone who has ever been a 
teacher, 

Saturdays may be used occasionally, but they should not be 
scheduled regularly for all professional staff members. 

It should be remembered, in connection with finding the time 
for the workshop, that the entire workshop procedure from the be- 
ginning of the planning through the final evaluation phases is 
necessarily a cooperative procedure. The entire participating group, 
including the administrator or supervisor, should work together in 
selecting the time for the workshop and in making it possible to 
place this time in the school schedule so that the needs of the work- 
ers and exigencies of the schedule can be harmonized. 

Procedures in conducting the workshop are those of good group 
handling. The techniques of directing and guiding group thinking 
and work are given extended discussion in Chapter 4. Naturally, 
evaluation is a necessary part of the workshop’s activities. Chapter 
11 treats evaluation at length. 
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ACTION RESEARCH 


2 

We are pretty thoroughly committed to experimental methods 
in the search for better materials and better ways in teaching. The 
term “research” ordinarily means a scientifically pure set of pro- 
cedures designed to discover a truth of relationship which can be 
applied generally. The results of much good research in curriculum 
and instruction never find their way into the practices of teachers 
in schools throughout the country for obvious reasons. The only way 
in which a large number of teachers usually have an opportunity to 
learn about these results is in graduate classes in summer sessions, 
where teaching is in general terms and is not understood by some 
teachers in terms of their specific teaching. 

Action research does not replace research as we have known it; 
it supplements it. Action research is simply this: individually or 
together, teachers and other people concerned with the school’s 
program discover the practices which may need changing to achieve 
the purposes of the school, and they try out new and promising 
ideas, checking the evidence to determine those new practices 
which are worthwhile. The story of the English teachers concerned 
with reading told in the following pages is an example of action 
research. 

The significant elements of a design for action research are these: 
(1) identifying a situation in which an individual or a group want 
to take some action; (2) selecting a specific problem and formulat- 
ing a hypothesis; (3) trying out things decided upon and collecting 
evidence to help determine the effectiveness of the things tried out; 
(4) deciding upon the effectiveness of the new ways as contrasted 
with the effectiveness of the old; (5) continuous checking of the 
generalizations formed as a result of the experimentation.* 

Action research has ever been the practice of the good teacher. 
He has always sought better ways. He has always questioned 
whether he has found the one best way. He has always suspended 
his judgment concerning the reasons that he has not succeeded 
fully in a situation. He has always tried new practices, watching 
each carefully to determine its results. He has always changed his 


8 Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1953, pp. 40-41. 
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procedures when he has discovered materials or ways which are 
more productive of the results being sought. $ 

The study group is an organization of teachers providing a natural 
situation for action research. In the two stories of study groups 
which follow, the naturalness of turning to individual and group 
experimental procedures is apparent. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WORKSHOPS AND STUDY GROUPS 


No great effort has been made to distinguish between the work- 
shop and the study group as techniques of supervision or in-service 
development, for such a distinction would be academic. The two 
procedures overlap at many places, and they have their bases in 
exactly the same purpose: making it possible for teachers to improve 
instruction. In the following examples no effort is made to dis- 
tinguish between workshops and study groups since supervisory per- 
sonnel, intent on helping teachers improve their work, will not be 
concerned so much with identifying the technique which they are 
using as with helping the teachers to do jobs more satisfying to 
them and to the school in general. 

Several years ago the head of a small high school English depart- 
ment consisting of five teachers felt that some means might be 
found through which he and the other four teachers might pool 
their ideas and the results of their reading and experimentation. He 
first talked the matter over with one of the English teachers who felt 
that her most pressing problem with her first-year high school stu- 
dents was that they were not enjoying their “recreational” reading 
and were not reading enough. The head of the department admitted 
that he had the same problem with his junior and senior pupils. 
The two teachers began to wonder whether or not the other teachers 
of English had the same problem, and they decided to find out. 

It developed that everybody in the English department was wor- 
ried about “recreational” reading. At their first meeting, solutions 
were immediately suggested, and the sources of the trouble were 
assigned. But, before the first discussion was over, all were agreed 
that the problem was too complex to admit such easy solutions; 
answers to their questions could not be found through an hour’s 
discussion. It was suggested that some study be done in the matter 
of reading for pleasure. The head of the department agreed to dis- 
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cover what materials were available and to call the group together 
again when he had results to report. 

At the time, little had been published in the field of secondary 
school reading, and materials in the field of elementary school read- 
ing were examined, in the hope that suggestions could be adapted 
to the secondary school level. Digests of several books were made, 
and a bibliography of both books and periodicals was made. These 
materials were presented to the English teachers, and an experiment 
was finally decided upon. 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine what effect, 
if any, the removal of formality from “recreational” reading would 
have on the amount of reading done, and also to determine whether 
an increase in the amount of free reading would have any effect 
upon comprehension. About seven hundred students in the last 
four years of secondary school were involved. A reading scale, Form 
A, was administered. Then a number of books were placed in each 
English classroom. These books were adapted to all reading levels 
and were chosen from the libraries of the high school, the junior 
college on the same campus, and an elementary school on the same 
campus, and from the public library of the city. The number of 
books placed in a room was about forty more than the total number 
of students using the room during the day. 

On one day during each week, the children were free to browse 
and read. They might bring books from home if they wished: they 
were not required to read from the books in the room. There were 
no formal reports on reading. Children were encouraged to recom- 
mend books to the group, and also to warn the group against books 
which they had not liked. “Blurbs,” such as are found on jackets of 
books, were written by some students and were placed on bulletin 
boards in the rooms. Children kept records of all that they read at 
school or elsewhere, including radio programs and motion pictures 
which they had heard and seen. Book jackets of the books in the 
room were available for inspection. The reading lists of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English were available. Those children 
who asked for guidance in the selection of their reading or who ap- 
peared to welcome help were supplied with as much direction as 
they could receive. At the end of the reading experiment, lists of 
best books were formulated by the various classes and were posted 
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on the bulletin boards in the rooms. Assistance was given in the 
matter of reading skills to those who seemed to be having a great 
deal of difficulty. 

Because the books had to pass from one room to another, the ex- 
periment lasted only seven weeks with each class. This period of 
time necessarily conditioned the results. However, the teachers 
noted some tendencies even during this short period. At the end 
of the seven weeks, Form B of the same reading scale was admin- 
istered. Those students falling in the first quartile on Form A made 
the most improvement in comprehension, and students falling in 
the fourth quartile on Form A made the least improvement. In fact, 
the average gain made by students in the upper half of the class 
according to reading scores on Form A was a plus quantity, and the 
average gain made by students in the lower half of the class accord- 
ing to reading scores on Form A was a minus quantity. The average 
gain of the class was a minus quantity. 

The picture was different when the amount of reading done was 
examined. With all restrictions removed, and with freedom to read 
and to talk naturally about what they read, students read a great 
deal more, and individual choices revealed many instances of im- 
proved “taste.” Previously, students had been required to report on 
one book each month. During the four-month period following the 
experiment, the average number of books read by the approximately 
seven hundred students was nine plus. The freshman students of 
one imaginative, well-read teacher averaged over sixteen books dur- 
ing the same period. 

As a result of the experiment, the English teachers adopted a 
completely different concept of “recreational” reading, in accord- 
ance with what the actual tryout of different procedures had re- 
vealed. Also they gave more individual help to retarded readers. 

During the course of the experimental work, it frequently became 
necessary for all the teachers to meet together to discuss their prob- 
lems, procedures, and results. All the teachers did much reading 
and study. As time passed, some of the teachers wished to bring 
students into the meetings to discuss reading from the pupils’ point 
of view and to demonstrate pupils’ work. A suggestion was made 
that the meetings be held occasionally in the homes of the various 
English teachers. Soon regular meetings of this sort, informal and 
delightful, were scheduled, while irregular meetings after school 
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continued. Discussions proceeded according to this plan long after 
concerted work on the problem which brought these people to- 
gether had ceased to be the one of primary importance. Discussions 
ranged far afield, and many matters relative to the improvement 
of the teaching of English were discussed. Some of the problems and 
interests were attacked by the whole group in classes. Some of the 
problems were present in the classes of only one teacher, or in only 
one class; but ideas and suggestions were pooled so that everyone 
was helping everyone else. 

In the city where the high school described in these paragraphs 
was located there were two other high schools, each under a sepa- 
rate system administration and not related to each other. Teachers 
in the originating school naturally told teachers whom they knew 
in the other schools what was taking place. After several months 
of working alone on their own problems and interests, the English 
teachers in the first school were asked by English teachers in the 
other two schools if they might all join together for city-wide dis- 
cussions, even though three separate school systems were involved. 
Thus, what had begun as a small discussion group of five English 
teachers in one school finally became a large study group of more 
than a score of English teachers in three schools, working on com- 
mon problems and interests. The group in each school did not lose 
its identity, nor did it cease its discussions of the single school’s 
problems. Instead, meetings in which all three schools participated 
were scheduled at less frequent intervals than those of the separate 
schools, and the natural phenomenon of several study groups work- 
ing together occasionally as one study group occurred. 

Not every teacher participated. Some of the teachers, a very few, 
were never reached: they never did accept the need as their own. 
It must be realized that there will be degrees of interest among the 
members of any group. Participation of all is the goal, and if the 
leader exerts leadership of the best type, it can usually be closely 
approached. 

The description of the procedures in this one city are illustrative 
of a study group which did not actually start out to become a study 
group. It is significant, because it is in this manner that many study 
groups are formed. In fact, if an administrator calls together’ a. 
group with a definite set of procedures, or if he outlines definite’ 
materials or procedures which he wishes produced, it is unlikely 
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that the group will be a study group or that it will be successful, 
The example just given shows how a group of teachers accom- 
plished much because they were interested in what they were doing, 
because they dealt with needs and interests possessed by most of 
them, and because their planning took the path and sequence 
dictated by the necessities and interests of the group members. 

In another town, smaller than the one just described, a study 
group has been working recently. This group would not realize that 
they could be called a study group unless the fact were called to 
their attention. 

About five years before the incidents about to be described took 
place, the staff of the school had evaluated the high school of about 
two hundred and fifty pupils by means of the Evaluative Criteria, 
and had been visited by a reviewing committee. During the five 
years which had passed, the faculty of the high school had almost 
completely changed. The superintendent of schools, who had been 
serving in that capacity for nearly ten years, realized that the high 
school was not continuing to live up to its philosophy because of 
the great turnover in faculty. He felt that perhaps, if the staff en- 
gaged in work with the Evaluative Criteria, it might have some 
effect in improving the school. 

Consequently he distributed to the faculty copies of the school’s 
philosophy and objectives as they had been drawn up five years 
before, asking the teachers to study them and to be prepared to dis- 
cuss them at a faculty meeting. There was a lively discussion, with 
the superintendent and the principal as members of the discussion 
group. One result of the meetings (several were found to be neces- 
sary) was a revision of the philosophy and objectives. A second 
result was that many of the teachers who were not familiar with the 
Evaluative Criteria expressed curiosity concerning it. 

The superintendent then made available in the school’s profes- 
sional library the copy of the Evaluative Criteria as it had been 
marked five years before, together with several copies of various 
unbound sections which were blank. After a week or two had 
passed, he sent out a bulletin to the teachers in the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools, suggesting that it might be 
well to recheck some of the aspects of the senior high school. He 
suggested that the rechecking might be informally done, with no 
one working unless he wanted to, with each one working on the 
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section or sections which he preferred, and with no time limit. set 
on the work. A sheet was placed on the bulletin board in the pro- 
fessional library room, where each teacher who wished could sign 
his name and indicate what he wished to do, if anything. 

The response was fair. Nearly all the senior high school teachers 
indicated sections on which they would like to work, and about 
one-third of the other teachers indicated sections. There were no 
chairmen: the groups worked in their own ways, and called on the 
superintendent for help when they wished. When a group had fin- 
ished its work, it was asked to report to the faculty concerning what 
it had discovered. 

The writer was serving the school as a “roving” consultant during 
the year, spending one day each two weeks in the school, working 
with groups and individuals. He was not aware of the plan described 
here until one day perhaps a month or two after it had been put 
into operation. He was asked to meet with two teachers and five 
pupils to discuss the pupil activity program. Several times during 
the year he had already met with groups of pupils who were con- 
cerned because the pupil activity program did not seem to be 
“clicking,” and quite naturally he thought that the invitation was to 
another meeting of this type. When he arrived at the meeting place, 
the discussion was under way, and the group of seven were dis- 
cussing candidly the items in the section “Pupil Activity Program” 
of the Evaluative Criteria as they applied to their high school. Eval- 
uations were being assigned, and a secretary was making notes of 
suggestions made by group members for improving pupil activities 
in the school. 

The consultant was asked to participate in the discussion and 
to review what they had already done to tell them “if they were 
on the right track.” They definitely were: the entire situation was 
professional and constructive. There was understanding between 
the teachers and the pupils that the only matter of importance was 
the good of the school. Questions and personalities were being dis- 
cussed with complete realization that the ethics of human relation- 
ships would be observed. The two teachers were not dictating the 
progress of the discussion either consciously or unconsciously. 
Teachers and pupils were contributing on the levels of their experi- 
ence and responsibility. In the course of two hours spent with this 
group, the consultant suggested several books which might be ex- 
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amined for principles and for illustrations of procedures in other 
schools. Pupils and teachers took down these references, and a later 
check showed that several of the pupils had read in the suggested 
professional books and had reported their findings to the group. 
Out of the series of discussions, of which the one described was only 
one, came definite suggestions for improvement of the school. Some 
of these were followed through, all with success. 

As these two stories have shown, groups more often find them- 
selves studying their problems by beginning with present interests 
than they do by beginning because an administrator or supervisor 
has made a devious attack. By a devious attack is meant the kind 
of beginning in which the administrator or supervisor announces 
that groups will meet at regular times, or that the curriculum is to 
be revised, or that ideas which he has had are to form the subjects 
for faculty meetings. The only sure way to begin is with the prob- 
lems which are confronting the teachers. After all, this is the more 
direct attack. It is an attack which has within its beginnings the 
awareness of objectives. It is clearly more a local and present prob- 
lem than the beginning which is made by announcing, “We will 
meet to organize for revising the curriculum.” 

A typical example of a workshop that was successful is the one 
described by Earl A. Arnold in Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems by Hollis L. Caswell and others.’ The description 
is too long to digest here and may profitably be read in full.” Extra 
days were provided during the school year, and the entire work- 
shop was planned by the group who were participating in it. In 
addition to clear improvements in the schools, other results of equal 
importance were pointed out by Arnold: * 


Since the inauguration of the program in 1947, the attitude has grown in the 
community that curriculum development is a legitimate and continuous process 
which should be carried on by any school which seeks to maintain an adequate 
program of education. The writer feels that during the two years the program 
has been in operation, effective policies and procedures of curriculum develop- 
ment have been developed; that both parents and teachers have learned better 


® Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 

10 See particularly Earl A. Amold, “The Curriculum Development Program at 
Kingsport, Tennessee,” pp. 192-239, The entire section “Reports of Current Curric- 
ulum Programs,” pp. 105-428, is rich in suggestions to groups wishing to do coopera- 
tive improvement of curriculum and instruction in their own schools. 

11 Ibid., p. 239. 
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ways of working together for the accomplishment of common purposes; and 


that there is a stronger conviction that the academic progress of children is 
inseparably tied up with their total growth and development. 


One other story cannot be set down here in full, for it is a whole 
chapter in another book, a delightful chapter fresh in its approach, 
human in its humor, universal in its sympathetic picture of frustra- 
tion finally conquered. The story is of Joe Brown, principal of the 
Centerville School, a mythical yet ubiquitous individual.* Joe’s 
story begins thus: 


This is the story of Joe Brown, educator. He’s stuck off in a little school sys- 
tem at Centerville, but he gets around to some of the educational meetings, 
so maybe you've met him. 

Joe isn’t a very remarkable chap. He’s the average run-of-the-mill schoolman 
—even as you and I. He went to college somewhere, I forget just where, and 
earned his A.B. degree and teacher's certificate with the usual amounts of mid- 
night oil and apple-polishing. 


Joe tries to develop a good school program. He flounders and 
blunders, even as you and I, but he never loses his experimental 
spirit. Out of his failures and his continued, honest, and good- 
hearted efforts to make it possible for teachers in the Centerville 
School to do better jobs came understanding to Joe Brown. And his 
story ends thus: 


By dinner’s end he had formulated for himself a set of ideas. They were a bit 
hazy about the edges, perhaps, but Joe loved them as his brain children. . . . 
Because he liked things neat, and in black and white, he jotted down his ideas 
on the back of an envelope as he hurried back to school. They read: 

1. Worry less about having ideas and more about finding them. Lots of peo- 
ple have ideas, e.g., firemen, mothers and dads, kids, teachers. Let people have 
ideas, talk them over, and try them out. 

2. Start with real problems that make sense to everybody and let the technics 
come along as they're needed. The technics don’t work unless they're used 
to help do things people want to get done. 

3. Two heads are better than one. (This looked trite, even to Joe. He de- 
cided it didn’t do justice to his fine idea; so he scratched it out and began 
again.) 

3. Give cooperative planning a real chance. Taking turns doing things you 
don’t want to do isn’t sharing. When people work together things happen that 


don’t happen if you work alone. 


12 Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, 1948, pp. 1-15. 
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Joe tucked the envelope back into his pocket and whistled as he walked up 
the hill. At the door of the school a fresh idea struck him. He stopped and 
pulled out the envelope. Neatly, in black and white (for that was Joe’s way), 
he wrote across the top of the envelope: “Formula for Educational Stomach- 
aches.” 


Joe Brown, principal of the Centerville School, had finally dis- 
covered the remedy for “educational stomach-aches.” Let people 
work on the things that are bothering them. Help them find these 
things. Arrange matters so that they can work together. Help them 
work on their problems. Let them try out their solutions. These con- 
stitute the remedy; the workshop or study group facilitates it. 


QUESTIONS 


1. List, with reasons, several purposes which a workshop or study group 
might serve in a secondary school with which you are familiar. 

2. If you have ever participated in a workshop, evaluate it with reference 
to the characteristics of a successful workshop given in this chapter. 

3. Read the story of Joe Brown in Leadership at Work, cited in footnote 12. 
Point out Joe’s prime errors. Project a plan for him to follow. Comment upon 
the cogency or lack of cogency of the story. 

4, What are the chief reasons for the popularity of the workshop as an in- 
strument of in-service training? What are the limitations as you see them? How 
may they be overcome? 

5. As an administrator, plan a workshop for your staff. Be sure to list per- 
sonnel, time, place, topics, and outcomes anticipated. 

6. The public in your community believes that the staff needs to become 
familiar with new methods and techniques. As a principal, what would be your 
plan to meet this criticism? 

7. You, as an administrator or supervisor, are employed in a town that will 
open a junior high school for the first time. What would be your plan to 
develop a program to meet the needs of boys and girls for grades 7, 8, and 9? 
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CHAPTER 7 Faculty Cooperation and Communication 


Faculty meetings have been fixtures in the process of school super- 
vision for many years. No other device has been used so widely. 
Yet the faculty meeting ranks very low in teachers’ lists of helpful 
supervisory devices. We will continue to have faculty meetings, no 
matter what other supervisory procedures may be used. It should 
be helpful for us to examine some reasons why faculty meetings are 
held in low esteem by teachers, and to explore some possibilities 
for improving them. Faculty meetings can be made significant and 
interesting. Changes in that direction will bring no moans of regret 
from anyone concerned. 


THE UNPRODUCTIVE FACULTY MEETING 


Practically everyone engaged in teaching has experienced the 
unproductive faculty meeting. Perhaps it is scheduled at a regular 
time; perhaps it is not scheduled at all but occurs according to the 
desire of the administrator or supervisor. There may be no meetings 
at all for two or three months, and suddenly meetings are called 
once, twice, or thrice weekly for a month or so. Shortly after lunch 
the announcement is circulated that there is to be a faculty meeting 
immediately after school. Many plans have to be changed: a dental 
appointment that Martha Garner had secured with difficulty two 
months before has to be postponed for another two months; Bob 
Parker's wife is even now rushing about to get her apartment and 
two children ready so that she will not have to keep Bob waiting 
after school when they are to buy spring clothes for the little Park- 
ers; Josephine Benton’s permanent will have to wait another week; 
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Susan Nixon has finally made lazy Jim Owens agreeable to staying 
after school for some extra instruction which he has been needing 
desperately for a long time—and so on. Teachers stream to the 
telephone all afternoon canceling appointments. They are not happy 
as they telephone their dentists, their wives, their hairdressers; and 
Susan Nixon is far from happy as she tells lazy Jim that they will 
have to make other plans—Jim offers no suggestion. 

As the teachers come into the meeting room that afternoon, the 
atmosphere is not the best in the world. Whispered conversations 
are buzzing over the room, and facial expressions reveal perfectly 
what attitudes are being intensified by the exchanges of opinions. 
One question and one reply, repeated again and again in the little 
duets of conversation, rise above the hum: “What's the meeting 
for? . . . I don’t know.” 

The administrator enters. It is a stony and antagonistic collective 
stare which greets him, relieved only here and there by a face which 
looks faintly like a polished apple. Stare begets stare; antagonism 
begets antagonism: this immutable reproductive process brings 
forth an intensified electrical atmosphere, and the administrator 
subconsciously recasts what he has to say into tough, penetrating 
directives which he figures will be armor-piercing. The meeting is 
over, and everybody leaves with the beginnings of an “educational 
stomach-ache.” 

The subject discussed at the meeting matters not. The meeting 
has been a sorry failure—a planned and an unavoidable failure from 
the start. 

To turn from the imaginary to the real, here is a comment made 
by a young teacher, working in a high school for his first year. The 
attitude brought by the teacher to the meeting was idealistic: he was 
enthusiastic about his work as a teacher, just beginning. 


I witnessed my first faculty meeting. I was expecting a good experience. In- 
stead I overheard the latest comments on students, bus drivers, plumbing 
facilities, and control of heat. The program was reading aloud a mimeographed 
sheet of suggestions from the evaluation committee; each teacher had this 
very paper before him, and I couldn’t see the value of reading with little dis- 
cussion. I presume that faculty meeting is the only place to take up school 
business but this one seemed more of a gossip session. The principal also 
shocked me with the statement that you can never trust children to do things 
correctly unless you are there watching them. I cannot feature a successful 
teacher with this attitude. 
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Another beginning teacher, startled by what he found, attempted 
to produce verbatim the first faculty meeting which he attended 
in the school where he was teaching. He wrote: “This is not an exact 
word-for-word duplication of the meeting, but it is a good deal 
like it.” 

PrincrpaL: I don’t often call afternoon meetings, but there are one or two 
things I want to take up. However, before I do this, I’d like to say that, as you 
know, Mrs. W. (an official in the system) is running for (an office in a pro- 
fessional organization). Now I don’t want you to think that I’m trying to tell 
you whom to vote for, but I do want to tell those of you who are voting for 
her that I think it would be a good idea if you wrote your friends about her, 
Here is a list of the people who are going to represent the different schools 
in the organization. Now these people must be rather influential in their schools, 
so I think it would be a good idea if you looked over the list, and, if you see 
a friend of yours, write him a letter telling him about Mrs. W. 

Mn. X: I think it would be a good idea for each of us to send a postcard to 
anyone on the list we know, telling him about Mrs. W. Now we can stencil the 
postcard and you can get as many postcards as you want, address them, and 
sign your name, and mail them to the people you know. 

Mrs. Y: I think it would be better if you would stencil the postcards and 
just sign them with our local president’s name and send each person on the 
list one. 

Mr. X (in a peeved tone): Well, if that’s what you want, then that’s what 
we'll do. 

Miss T: I make a motion we do as Mrs. Y. suggested. 

Motion seconded and passed. 

Principat: I still think it would be a good idea for each of you to write 
your friends. 

Miss A: Tell us some things we could write about Mrs. W., outside of the 
fact that we know her and that she is for an increase in teachers’ salaries. 

Principat: I think you should decide what to write. There are one or two 
things that I called this meeting for. One of them is that I believe we should 
get together on how we are going to grade citizenship. Now it has happened 
several times that one of you would give a particular student a good grade 
on citizenship and another one of you would give that same student a very 
low grade on citizenship. This has caused me quite a bit of embarrassment 
on several occasions in trying to explain this. I think we should decide on 
how we are going to grade these and each of us should stick to it. It would 
save me quite a bit of embarrassment. The same thing has happened about 
grades given on subjects. A student might make a good grade on one sub- 
ject and an “F” on another subject the same month, and it’s very hard to 
explain. Now if you will just trust me to appoint a committee to investigate 
these two things and make recommendations as to how to grade them, I think 
it would be a good thing. Also I think you should accept the recommendation 
made by the committee. 
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Mrs. B: I make a motion that a committee be appointed to investigate these 
two things, draw up a list of recommendations, and report to us on them at our 
next faculty meeting, where we will discuss their findings. 

Motion seconded and passed. 

Principat: Two of the teachers have told me that it is impossible for them 
to keep ink in their rooms, as the students are always coming in to get their 
pens filled. I think it would be a good idea if each of you would have the 
students in your home room contribute a few cents to buy ink, and keep it so 


the students could use it. 
Mn. X: I have been told that a student can get his pen filled in the library 


for a penny, so why don’t you send them to the library to get their pens filled? 

PrincrpaL: Well, it is five minutes after four, so we'll adjourn. 

Such meetings are staggering to young teachers. It is a pity that 
they have become unstaggering routine to many experienced teach- 
ers. Obviously, in the case of the second meeting, the principal 
should have planned it with a group of teachers. The recommenda- 
tion to support their colleague could have come from this group of 
teachers, if they had decided to say anything about it, instead of 
apparently allowing it to come from a person with status, the princi- 
pal. Such planning would also have explored the possible points 
in the problem of grading so that the problem would have been a 
question of teachers’ working on a situation which was their con- 
cern, instead of a question of saving the principal some embarrass- 
ment. Too, the study which was to follow on the grading system al- 
ready would have been partly explored. The faculty should have 
known that all these matters were to be taken up in the meeting so 
that they could have been prepared to enter into constructive dis- 
cussion. 

In another high school the faculty was called to a meeting a 
month or two before the annual interschool literary and athletic 
contests held each spring in the state. The principal handed out 
assignments to teachers who were to prepare pupils to represent the 
school in these contests. He said, “The school board noticed at their 
last meeting that the trophy case in the hall doesn’t have many 
awards in it. They didn’t like that. I would advise each one of you 
to see that the case is filled this year, or the school board will be 
looking for some different teachers.” 


This was the entire faculty meeting. 
One more example of the unproductive faculty meeting is given 


here before we turn to brighter aspects of such meetings. Rumors 
had come to a high school principal that some of his ways of work- 
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ing were being questioned: he was consistently very late to faculty 
meetings which he had called or did not appear at all; he lacked 
leadership in supervision; he showed favoritism in dealing with 
teachers and with members of the board of education; he was in- 
consistent in policy. Angered, as anyone would have been, he called 
a faculty meeting, which a more secure person would not have 
done. The entire faculty, most of whom disapproved of him but 
had said nothing against him, listened for some time as he lectured 
with much feeling on the text “When you work for a man, you 
must be unquestioningly loyal to him in all that he does.” The im- 
passioned lecture ended with, “I demand your personal loyalty!” 
The italics represent his fist banging on the table. He did not get 
it. 

Fortunately these incidents are not typical of many schools. Bet- 
ter procedures are being followed in most schools, However, that 
such morale-shattering occurrences can happen is sufficient reason 
for warning against them and against the concepts and attitudes 
which gave them birth. 

How can faculty meetings be improved? It is time to turn to the 
positive side of the discussion and go further in suggesting ways 
to prevent such meetings as those just described. 


CRITERIA FOR IMPROVING FACULTY MEETINGS 


Moving from these realistic descriptions of some unproductive 
faculty meetings, we can set down bases for improving faculty meet- 
ings. The first five deal with characteristics which do not effect a 
complete change but which begin the gradual process of improve- 
ment; the remaining seven go somewhat further, 

1. Notice to Teachers about Matters to Be Discussed in a F aculty 
Meeting. If teachers are aware of the subjects to be discussed, 
they can prepare for participation; otherwise, they cannot. The 
best that they can do is to receive orders from the administrator 
or carry on an inadequate discussion. Teachers should, of course, 
participate in the formulation of matters to be considered in faculty 
meetings. Even in those few schools where planning for faculty 
meetings is the job of the administrator, teachers should be informed 
beforehand about the matters to be considered at the faculty meet- 
ing in order to prepare for intelligent discussion. 
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2. Notice of Faculty Meetings. Except in emergencies (real emer- 
gencies are rare) teachers should be given ample notice of faculty 
meetings. This guide to improving faculty meetings has already 
been discussed in this chapter. 

3. Use of Bulletins for Directives. Call teachers together for rou- 
tine matters only when bulletins will not attend to the matters 
effectively and democratically. When faculty meetings are con- 
sistently devoted to topics and problems needing discussion and 
action by the faculty, meetings automatically achieve status with 
teachers. Calling teachers together to make announcements or to 
give directions within an accepted policy is wasteful of time and 
harmful to morale. Later in this chapter the supervisory bulletin as 
an adjunct of the faculty meeting is given extended discussion. 

4, Arrangement of Faculty Meetings. Discussion here concerning 
the best time to hold faculty meetings is pointless. They may be 
held at varying times for varying reasons, determined by the faculty. 
Chapter 5, “Planning for Supervision,” makes some suggestions 
which have been found satisfactory. 

5. Faculty Meetings as Creative Sessions. Attitudes are of trans- 
cendent importance in such meetings. A faculty meeting is actually 
a learning situation and should be accorded all the recognition of 
the principles of learning which the teacher accords a meeting of 
one of his classes. 

These five rubrics do not guarantee satisfactory teachers’ meet- 
ings, even though they may be followed meticulously along with 
others which these five suggest. They do not bore deeply enough 
into the problem. They will serve as a first step for the administrator 
who has been holding faculty meetings just because “we've always 
had faculty meetings.” This administrator has probably never 
thought of faculty meetings as a means for in-service development; 
he has connected them with supervision of instruction only slightly, 
if at all. He will find his faculty meetings improved and more en- 
joyable to him and to the teachers if he attempts to satisfy these 
five criteria. 

The faculty meeting may be either a device for administrative 
convenience or an important part of the program for development 
of the professional staff and the consequent improvement of instruc- 
tion. The five admonitions concerning faculty meetings are made 
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primarily on the administrative-device level. If followed, they will 
start the faculty meeting on its way toward satisfying a more useful 
purpose. 

When the faculty meeting is considered as an important part of 
the in-service development program, the initiative moves from the 
administrator alone to the entire group. A large part of the super- 
visory program for the improvement of the school through the work 
of the faculty consists of group work of some kind. The faculty 
meeting is one of these groups in action. It is in this concept of 
group improvement that we find further criteria for faculty meet- 
ings. . 

6. Roles in Faculty Meetings. Faculty meetings should be com- 
posed of speakers and listeners, with frequent changes of roles. The 
meetings are for the purpose of discussing matters of importance 
to the professional staff in their efforts to maintain a good school. 
The basis upon which success or failure of faculty meetings rests 
is the interchange of suggestions, ideas, and proposals. Progress 
toward solving problems is made in this way, and morale is en- 
hanced. Little or nothing is accomplished either in solving problems 
or in maintaining morale when a constant lecturer-listener arrange- 
ment is maintained, or even when it is used too often. 

7. Division of Work between Whole Faculty and Small Groups. 
This criterion is of most concern to faculties of about twenty or 
more. Some matters are extremely controversial; some are special- 
ized in character and need study in order to be understood; some, 
although of interest to the whole faculty, are of direct concern to 
only a small part of the faculty. Obviously such matters will be best 
served if studied and discussed first by a group small enough to work 
effectively together, and then presented in analyzed form to the 
entire faculty. Time is wasted in attacking a problem when the 
information of all participating is not fairly equal. The character 
of the problem, the size of the faculty, and the wishes of the staff 
will determine the method, 

8. Frequency of Faculty Meetings. If the school is constantly 
attempting to improve instruction through a well-designed pro- 
gram, several kinds of organized work are doubtless in progress— 
study groups, individual work, other techniques. In such a situation 
the faculty meeting should occur only when there is clear indication 
that it is the manifest way to consider the problem which has arisen. 
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A regular schedule of faculty meetings made months in advance or 
for the entire year will probably result in meetings when there is no 
real need for them. 

However, the administrator realizes the need to bring the whole 
faculty together often enough to contribute to the “whole-faculty 
feeling.” The frequent holding of departmental or small-group meet- 
ings, without whole-faculty meetings, tends to break down the unity 
of a faculty's approach to its work. The administrator's task is to 
maintain a balance between faculty meetings and small-group 
meetings which will encourage the accomplishment of objectives 
and which will also maintain the “whole-faculty feeling” in attitudes 
toward problems in the school. 

9. Schemes of Grouping for Faculty Meetings. Many times the 
only kind of grouping followed in a secondary school is that of 
departments. The English department, the mathematics depart- 
ment, the other departments, have their meetings in which prob- 
lems of textbooks, examinations, curriculum, etc., are worked on. 
The departmental meeting almost always concerns itself with mat- 
ters arising from the scope and sequence of the subject-matter cur- 
riculum in the department. In addition to these departmental meet- 
ings, other groupings suggest themselves. Other groups which may 
be formed quite naturally are grade levels and extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities. At any time that common interests cause discussion 
among teachers, the possibility for group discussion and group 
action occurs. 

In the type of meeting which is provided for groups rather than 
for the entire faculty there is rich opportunity for good work. Such 
groups are composed of persons whose primary interests and prob- 
lems are concerned with areas smaller than that covered by the 
whole school and therefore more closely related. Such groups are 
formed usually because the need for them is felt by most of those 
constituting the group. 

The departmental meeting focuses upon the scope and sequence 
within a department’s subject matter: focus upon scope and se- 
quence within a pupil receives little attention. To supplement the 
departmental meeting, teachers at the various grade levels need 
to work together. In most high schools departmentalization exists. 
The organization for this type of small-group meeting is already 
present, and it is only natural that such meetings occur. They con- 
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stitute a worthwhile kind of teachers’ meeting, but they are incom- 
plete within themselves. They should be extended in their effects 
by discussions among all teachers who work with a group of pupils 
(grade levels). 

In some schools departmentalization is so strict that there is no 
means of liaison among departments. In these schools supervision 
may be carried out by department heads alone. Such a strict de- 
partmentalization (1) may allow aims that are mutually contra- 
dictory, (2) is not conducive to integration within pupils, (3) is 
not conducive to emphasis upon changed behavior in the pupil as 
a whole personality, and (4) may emphasize academic progress to 
the near or actual exclusion of other valid objectives. Too strict de- 
partmentalization is not contributive to accomplishing the objectives 
of teaching. 

On the other hand, the meeting which is attended by all staff 
members who teach a group of children removes the primary em- 
phasis from subject matter and places it upon the child. It enables 
the teachers to implement their knowledge of psychology and to 
place emphasis where it belongs—upon the individual learner. In 
such a group, as each teacher contributes to a discussion of him, 
the child begins to assume his true “wholeness” in the mind of each 
teacher. No longer is his “algebra” personality looked upon by the 
algebra teacher as his whole personality. Through discussion he is 
reconstructed into a whole child for all who deal with him to know, 
using this knowledge to improve relations with him. 

Such discussions are made more meaningful by the participation 
of counselors, attendance officers, the principal, the supervisor, 
homeroom teachers—all those staff members who deal with the 
individuals in the group of pupils who are the common element 
among those teachers in the discussion. 

Grade-level meetings should not concern themselves solely with 
problem children, or with behavior which does not follow accepted 
patterns, but, if the children themselves are studied and discussed, 
the approach to problems of administration, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion will come nearer to being focused upon them. The possibilities 
of such meetings for correlation of subject-matter fields, for center- 
ing the school upon the child, and for learning about pupils are 
almost limitless. 


It must be repeated that no one type of meeting is to be consid- 
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ered best. All types will be held in the alert school, the kind of 
meeting being determined by the problem in hand. 

10. Planning of Faculty Meetings by Participants. When the 
faculty meeting becomes a discussing, problem-solving technique, 
not an announcement-making and announcement-hearing tech- 
nique, it can be planned well only by those who are to participate. 
The administrator who attempts to plan his meetings alone will 
quickly find himself a lonely man with little knowledge of what 
goes on in the minds of the faculty. The supervisor who attempts 
the planning alone will also be lonely. Both supervisory and instruc- 
tional personnel should plan together for productive faculty meet- 
ings. 

11. Role of Individual Staff Members in Formation of Policy. 
Discussions of policy entered into by the teachers and other pro- 
fessional staff members together can scarcely fail to improve the 
school. If groups composed of administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers can discuss policy together, there is little likelihood of antago- 
nism or competition between a classroom teachers’ association and 
the administration. EN 

12. Keeping Records of Faculty Meetings. When staff members 
work together in groups, small or large, it is well to keep records 
of what occurs. Reference to records prevents misunderstanding 
and unnecessary repetition of discussion. Also, and perhaps more 
important, records of a series of meetings reveal to participants the 
progress they have made. A series of meetings considered together 
quite often cause one to arrive at a conclusion different from the 
conclusion arrived at from a consideration of the separate meetings. 

Following these twelve points of advice is not easy; changing the 
faculty meeting from an administrative device to a supervisory 
device is a slow process. Teachers accustomed to faculty meetings 
which are disconnected, which are dominated by the administrator 
or supervisor, and which do not attack problems which the teachers 
feel to be significant in their work with children, are likely to be 
suspicious of first efforts to broaden the base of planning and par- 
ticipation,* 

Teachers in general will not welcome this addition to their already over- 
burdened time schedule. . . . It is entirely within the power of the principal 


1 Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving Human Relations in School Administration, Harper 
New York, 1949, pp. 66-67. 
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to determine whether this antagonism continues to exist. Psychologically, we 
know that the human organism tends to favor those experiences to which pleas- 
ure is attached, and avoid those which have been unpleasant. If the teachers’ 
meetings continue to be a dreary, boring affair, the principal cannot blame the 
teachers for disliking them. 

The alternative to continued and increased time spent in meetings is the 
full assumption of authority for the program by the principal. Teachers who 
have once tasted the pleasures of determining their own program will hesitate 
to relinquish this opportunity. Thus it becomes a choice either of having free- 
dom and paying the price of additional time and energy or accepting the 
inevitable alternative of being told what to do. There is no middle ground of 
compromise. When put in this simple fashion teachers will decide to spend 
the extra time as the lesser of two evils. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The advisory council is an organization of teachers who give the 
benefit of their knowledge, experience, and attitudes to the admin- 
istration in policy making. Since it is a frequently found device in 
cooperative administration, it is discussed at some length in Chap- 
ter 12, but it should be mentioned here because it has a clear rela- 
tionship to the subject of faculty meetings. An advisory council 
functioning well will reduce the need for meetings of the entire 
faculty and, at the same time, will expedite the handling of ques- 
tions which many administrators have habitually brought before the 
faculty as a whole. 

In 1945, it was reported that an advisory council in the East- 
chester Public Schools, Tuckahoe, New York, had considered many 
problems, among them these: ? 


Staff Welfare and Improvement. (1) Revision of salary schedules for all 
groups; a single salary schedule; merit increments. (2) Payment of salaries 
during twelve months rather than ten. (8) Revision of the rules governing 
sick leave. (4) Sabbatical leave for the instructional staff. (5) Qualifications 
and methods of selection of new teachers. (6) In-service education of teachers. 
(7) Plan of exchange of teachers with other schools. 

Curriculum. (1) Courses required in the high school because of the war— 
new units and courses, refresher courses, acceleration. (2) Organization and 
administration of the health service and health education program. (3) Indi- 
vidualization of instruction; enrichment of the curriculum; acceleration. (4) In- 
creased facilities for special case pupils. (5) Increased use of visual materials 
in instruction. 


2 Ward I. Miller, “Cooperative School Administration,” The School Executive, 
64:40, June, 1945, 
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General. (1) Promotion policies looking toward the elimination of the tra- 
ditional grade placement. (2) Development of better public relations. (8) 
Articulation of the educational program from the kindergarten through post- 
graduate courses. (4) Pupil transportation under the rules of the War Trans- 
portation Board. (5) Cooperation with the Board of Education in its study of 
the community through committees of representative citizens and participation 
in planning the educational program over the next ten years. 


The group working here was a council, not an entire faculty. 
Yet this is a plan which meets all the criteria of good faculty meet- 
ings. At the same time that an advisory council is organized in the 
school, other groups of the faculty can be working profitably on 
other matters. In practice it has been found that the advisory coun- 
cil stimulates other groups and serves as a catalyst in developing 
group morale. Teachers working in the council increase their knowl- 
edge and their responsibility. The group is small enough so that each 
participant can sense his responsibility and can actually participate 
in group discussion and decision. In concluding his description of 
the advisory council in the Eastchester Schools, Miller points out 
that greatest gains have been made in raising the level of discussion 
and in increasing awareness of the larger implications of problems 
of administration. 


THE SUPERVISORY OR ADMINISTRATIVE BULLETIN 


The duplicated bulletin can care for much business for which a 
shortsighted administrator or supervisor calls a faculty meeting. 
The bulletin, duplicated and distributed to all teachers, can list 
special assignments, inform the teachers of changes in routine, 
remind teachers to vote in an approaching election, list new mate- 
rials received in the professional library, list the factors in a situation 
about which a faculty meeting will be held later, and care for many 
details, It can also discuss matters of instructional improvement 
which are school-wide. 

Bulletins may be used to prepare the professional staff for faculty 
meetings, As has been stated, teachers should know the purposes 
of faculty meetings so that informed group discussion may occur. 
If matters are explained in outline before they are to be acted upon 
in faculty meeting, the resulting discussion and action will prob- 
ably be intelligent, and the morale of the group will be sustained. 

Unless a bulletin is merely an announcement of some clearly rou- 
tine matter, it is well to consider the advisability of a meeting for 
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discussion. Many times it will not be necessary to meet, but it is 
well that staff members know that opportunity for organized dis- 
cussion is consistently available. 

In organizing teachers’ meetings for group discussion, the ad- 
ministrator does not relinquish or endanger his role as the respon- 
sible officer of the school. Instead he assumes the role of the efficient 
executive who calls upon and evaluates all sources of advice in his 
complex job. Furthermore he will never be left to stand alone 
against possible attacks by the misunderstanding teacher or layman: 
his associates and he have worked out things together and stand 
together. To use the resources available to him through the faculty 
is indisputable proof that the administrator respects and has con- 
fidence in his professional staff, knows that he is not omniscient, and 
understands democracy well enough to do more than give it lip 
service. 

In a complete survey made recently of the public schools in a 
city, the teachers were asked to make suggestions for improvement. 
One teacher wrote: “There are too many bulletins and too many 
reports. The real program of teaching and guidance is greatly inter- 
fered with. A voice of cheer or praise would work better than bul- 
letins of sarcasm and orders often leaving the readers wondering : 
what it is all about.” 

Between the lines of this comment one can read that it is not 
so much the content of the bulletins that is offending as it is the 
manner in which the bulletins are written. It is of tremendous im- 
portance that the administrator have professional respect for the 
staff of the school. Any other attitude is revealed unconsciously in 
what he writes and in what he says. One or two bulletins written 
carelessly, or one or two faculty meetings not carefully planned, 
can create antagonistic attitudes and closed minds among the pro- 
fessional staff. As the old saying goes, it’s not what you do; it’s the 
way that you do it. 


FACULTY MEETINGS AND SOCIAL NEEDS OF TEACHERS 


This discussion of faculty meetings must include some emphasis 
upon the need for social meetings of teachers, perhaps with occa- 
sional invited guests. Many a meeting has gone better because 
individual stomachs have been warmed by coffee. Many a teacher 
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has suddenly found in a game of canasta that his principal is really 
a likable chap. Many a tension has been relaxed at a party or an 
informal gathering of staff members. Often the need of a group of 
teachers or individual teachers who are not giving satisfactory serv- 
ice is not for more study. Often the frontal attack upon the improve- 
ment of instruction is not advisable. 

The increased concern for the social growth of the teacher should cause 
school administrators to broaden considerably the opportunities for their par- 
ticipation in recreational and professional activities. Too few teachers know 
how to play. Too few have avocational interests. Programs of community edu- 
cation should provide many possibilities for teachers to participate in amateur 
dramatics, badminton, golf, arts and crafts, forum discussions, and many related 
activities that would help them live balanced lives and thus contribute to their 
mental health.® 

In addition to planned social participation, place and time should 
be provided for frequent, informal socializing. Morale and attitudes 
among the professional staff cannot fail to be improved as a result. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERSHIP THROUGH PARTICIPATION 


Chapter 4 described the group process and its use in the super- 
visory program. One of the greatest benefits which can come from 
meetings of teachers to work together on problems is the gradual 
development of leadership latent within some members of the 
group. From both the ordinary faculty meeting and the study group 
leaders may develop who help to weld the school together into an 
understanding and productive whole. The capable, self-confident, 
intelligent administrator or supervisor welcomes such people on his 
staff to give him the aid and counsel which he needs to carry for- 
ward his intricate job. 

There are certain dangers to avoid. It has already been stated 
that opportunities for staff meetings must be sincerely offered. After 
the group process is started, it must be carried through. In a certain 
high school a committee had been appointed by the principal to 
study the rapidly increasing numbers of pupils who were absent. 
The committee was to make recommendations to the faculty con- 
cerning the school’s regulations dealing with absences of pupils and 

8 Paul Misner, “In-service Growth of Teachers,” Mental Health in the Classroom, 


Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association, Washington, 1941, pp. 227-228. 
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the methods of handling absences. The plan was a democratic, par- 
ticipating procedure. The committee studied the situation, drew 
up revised regulations, and reported to the faculty. Animated dis- 
cussion ensued, and the recommendation was adopted with many 
_ worthwhile amendments by the entire faculty, including the high- 
school principal and the superintendent of schools. The entire ap- 
proach and discussion indicated that the power field of the group 
was complete, that recommendations of the group on any phase of 
the problem would be tried out. 

While the meeting continued on other topics, the superintendent 
of schools left the room. Shortly he returned and announced to the 
group that the plan which had just been adopted must be changed 
materially. The plan did not meet the approval of the president of 
the board of education, with whom he had just talked by telephone, 
and therefore would have to be changed drastically. There was a 
muttering of disapproval among the teachers, broken by one or two 
who unavailingly protested. The faculty then quickly approved the 
resignation of the committee which had made the study and the 
report, and voted to leave any revision of regulations concerning 
absence of pupils entirely in the hands of the administrators. 

A group decision within the limits of the group's power field must 
not be refused by the administrator. Power fields in which groups 
may operate must be clearly set down and understood. Stopping 
the group process before culmination is frustrating in the extreme, 
and is worse than no group participation at all. 


While it might be assumed that a little teacher participation is better than 
none, there is a great danger that teachers may become more frustrated than 
ever if the technics for developing teacher leaders are not given careful study. 
Perhaps the worst situation to be in is that of a teacher whose administrative 
head is merely pretending to be democratic or who has so little understanding 
of the requirements of a democratic leader that he unwittingly violates most 
of the rules most of the time. If a superintendent or principal or supervisor is 
not willing to abide by any decision that may be called a genuine group de- 
cision, that individual has no right to ask the group to go thru the process 
of making a decision in the first place. If the official does not honestly welcome 
suggestions from the staff and intend to see that they receive fair consideration, 
he should make that clear to his staff also. Much embarrassment and disappoint- 
ment on the part of teachers can thereby be avoided.* 


‘Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, 1948, pp. 46- 
47. 
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In working with teachers in groups or as a whole faculty, the 
administrator retains his responsibility for the school. Always in a 
group working democratically each member participates at the level 
of his own ability and his own responsibility. The administrator or 
supervisor who works as a member of a group of teachers shares 
his responsibility, never relinquishes it. His is the responsibility 
still, and he is fundamentally responsible for the failure of teachers 
as well as for their success. 

In conclusion, three truths lend importance to the whole idea of 
meetings in which teachers and administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel participate together as a worthwhile means of supervision 
and in-service development: (1) teachers can help in many areas; 
(2) teachers add to the wisdom of many decisions and also help 
themselves as professional people in making contributions; (3) 
teachers’ participation may come about in various ways but there 
is present always the sincere respect of the administrator for the 
help which teachers can give. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Make a list of matters which could be cared for in a supervisory or ad- 
ministrative bulletin, thus obviating the necessity for their being taken up in 
faculty meeting. i 

2. Write a critical analysis of a meeting of a faculty to which you have be- 
longed. Use the twelve criteria listed in the chapter, adding any others which 
may occur to you. 

8. Make a survey of the opinions of a group of teachers concerning their 
reactions to faculty meetings and the suggestions which they have for improv- 
ing them. Report your findings to the class, along with your own critical dis- 
cussion of the findings. 

If several members of the class undertake a survey and care is taken not to 
duplicate those who are interviewed, a composite report of some significance 
outside the class may be made by a committee from the class. 

4. Prepare a sample bulletin which takes care of needs in an imaginary 
situation or in a situation which you recall. Describe the situation so that the 
readers of your sample bulletin may react to its suitability. 

5. Assume that you are a principal new in a certain secondary school. The 
faculty are thoroughly familiar with, and unhappily accustomed to, the auto- 
cratic type of leadership consistently used by your predecessor. Outline a pos- 
sible plan for moving into less autocratic procedures in the matter of faculty 
meetings. 

6. Describe the most effective faculty meeting you have witnessed. What 
were the distinguishing characteristics? 
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7. Prepare the agenda for a faculty meeting that would interest you. Who 
should be responsible for preparing the agenda for a faculty meeting? 

8. You are a principal who has accepted a position where faculty meetings 
are not common. Describe the means and techniques you would use to develop 
a good supervisory program. 
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cHAPTER 8 Some Other Supervisory Procedures 


The work of the person doing supervision is directed toward help- 
ing teachers do better instruction. He is not restricted to any one 
set of techniques or procedures. Open to him are all the means 
which promise to be productive in working with teachers individ- 
ually or in groups, in guiding them into experiences which should 
be helpful, and in aiding them to interpret experiences which they 
have had. 

There are a good many procedures which have been productive 
in working with teachers, some of which are not so complicated as 
to require extended discussion for clarity. It is these with which this 
chapter is occupied. 


INTERVISITATION 


The teacher is familiar with the term “observation,” for it is an 
important step in his preservice education. The term is applied to 
visits which the prospective teacher makes to a class, either indi- 
vidually or as a member of a group, usually remaining for a whole 
class period. He has participated in a discussion of the things to 
look for in the class which he is to observe, and he comes to the 
observation fortified with a guide which helps him analyze the 
situation. He watches the teacher and the pupils, listens to both, 
and reacts in ways which it is hoped will condition favorably his 
performance in student teaching. 

When an experienced teacher observes the class of another ex- 
perienced teacher, the situation is somewhat different. Even if the 
visitor is a beginning teacher, there is more dissimilarity than 
similarity between the two situations. The teacher visits to discover 
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methods which he may adapt to his own purposes. He does not go 
to the other teacher's class with any idea of disparaging criticism, 
He takes with him not a guide sheet but the sum of all his experi- 
ences in teaching and the problems with which he is confronted at 
the moment. 

In large school systems or in laboratory schools highly skilled 
teachers conduct classes specifically to provide a demonstration of 
particular techniques or procedures of teaching for observation by 
other teachers. Demonstration teaching, with its inherent implica- 
tion of superiority-inferiority relationships of the demonstrator and 
the observer, and with its inescapable artificiality, has become less 
frequent as a device in the supervision of experienced teachers. 
Also, in small schools, it is a comparatively unavailable device. 
Intervisitation of teachers observing natural classes not specially 
planned for the observer is not only a more feasible technique for 
most schools but also probably a more productive one. 

Intervisitation is a form of sharing. Teachers share with one an- 
other their skills, experiences, and strengths. Intervisitation is a 
means of supervision or in-service development which does not 
have the wide implications of the workshop or the study group. It 
is a small thing within itself and may even be a part of the larger 
procedure of the workshop or study group. It can bring much im- 
provement to some individual teachers. 

Intervisitation within a School System. Teachers can gain from 
visiting: other teachers in the school where both teach. Such visits 
should not be restricted to classes in the visitor’s subject-matter 
field. Although some methods are peculiar to certain fields, most 
of them can be adopted in or adapted to other fields. Particularly 
will it benefit a teacher to watch his own pupils under the guidance 
of another teacher. 

Other benefits can come to teachers who observe to strengthen 
their awareness of the interrelatedness of the curriculum. For ex- 
ample, a teacher of mathematics can better meet the needs of his 
pupils if he observes them in a science class. Any teacher can benefit 
from observing English classes working in the mechanics of English. 
Such observation points up the necessity for a teacher to assume 
responsibilities in teaching reading, spelling, and mechanics in his 
subject-matter classes. The teacher of English who observes his 
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pupils in their other classes will get ideas for content for his Eng- 
lish composition units. Through such intervisitation, teachers be- 
come specifically aware of that which they have realized generally 
but not specifically—the whole-day experience of the boy and girl 
in school. Attention to the integration of the whole learner becomes 
realistic, not just theoretical, and each teacher plans and teaches 
with his point of view changed from departmentalized knowledge 
to uncompartmentalized use of pupils’ whole-day school experi- 
ences. 

In addition to strengthening the effectiveness of school experi- 
ences of pupils in one grade level, intervisitation may be used as 
one of the efforts toward better continuity of learning throughout 
the levels of the school system. Teachers can visit with profit the 
classes in their subject matter in the grade level one above and one 
below the one they are teaching. Such intervisitation can contribute 
to taking the blind emphasis from subject-matter standards and 
placing perceptive emphasis upon instruction which is based upon 
understanding of the pupil. 

In most cases, intervisitation within a school system can be done 
at the teacher’s free periods. However, if especially desirable visits 
cannot be made at free periods, or if the teacher has no free periods, 
supervisory personnel should arrange schedules for visits when 
they are needed. 

Teachers at all levels need to know much about the experiences 
which children have at the levels just before and just after these 
teachers have the children in their classes. Greater attention to 
vertical articulation is badly needed in our schools; the need in- 
creases as school systems increase in size and in number of school 
units. Intervisitation within a school system can do much to broaden 
teachers’ understanding of the need for twelve years of uninter- 
rupted, coherent, developmental educative experiences for all chil- 
dren.? 

Visiting Teachers in Other School Systems. So much benefit can 
come from visiting teachers in other school systems that it is sur- 
prising how little use is made of the practice. Teachers in schools 
of various sizes should be visited. Each year the teacher should be 
allowed and encouraged to spend several days visiting in other 


1 See the discussion of vertical articulation in chap. 1. 
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schools. He should suffer no loss of salary nor should the time spent 
in visiting other schools be counted against any kind of sick leave 
or professional leave to which the teacher is entitled. 

Teachers to be visited should be selected with care to insure that 
the best possible work will be observed. Plans must be made by the 
teacher and his supervisor with personnel in the school to be visited, 
Visits should not be made unannounced to any school, and teachers 
should be guided in their selection of situations to visit. Forced 
visiting with no clear purpose is a waste of time. If the situation 
is handled properly, most teachers will gladly visit in other schools 
and be glad to reciprocate as hosts to teachers from other schools. 

Observing Activities Other Than Classes. Visits can be made 
profitably to other schools to study home rooms, to observe clubs, 
to study record systems, to see many other activities in which teach- 
ers may be interested. The purpose of visiting determines who visits 
and what is observed. 

Negative and Positive Learning. No planned visit to classes or 
other activities in another school is ever completely lost. If the 
selection of situations to visit is made with care, few instances will 
occur in which the visitor thinks that he has “drawn a blank.” Actu- 
ally he never fails to learn something. If he observes a poor per- 
formance, he is encouraged in the good procedures which he is 
using. Sometimes a good procedure is suggested to the visitor by 
a poor procedure which he observes, Of course, the supervisor will 
always be careful to guide teachers into visiting situations which are 
good. 

Sharing What Is Learned. If teachers choose several different 
schools to visit, if they visit different teachers within schools, or if 
they visit at separated times, additional benefits can accrue if they 
share the results of their observation. Visitors should report their 
discoveries and reactions to those who stayed at home. The super- 
visor will, of course, wish to talk with the teachers immediately after 
their visits to discover the results of the experience and to aid the 
teachers in analyzing what they have seen. Reports will be informal 
and will be given to those teachers who should be interested in 
what has been observed. Rarely will a report be made to the gen- 
eral faculty of a school system or of one school, such reports being 
restricted to whole-school matters, 

Conferences. The visitor should talk with every teacher whose 
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classes or activities he visits. He will naturally wish to express ap- 
preciation for the courtesy of allowing the visit and will also wish 
to commend the observed teacher for certain things which he has 
seen. In addition, the conversations between the visitor and the host 
will likely range far afield from the classes or activities which have 
been observed. Such conversations often provide the most bene- 
ficial parts of the visits. 

Encouraging Visitation. The problem of encouraging these visits 
without causing teachers to feel that they are being forced to 
go must be solved by effective leadership. A few suggestions can 
be given: 

1. Ask for volunteers first. This procedure may be enough to en- 
courage all to go. 

2. Not everyone can be expected to go. Be understanding about 
hindrances in individual cases. 

3. All visitation should grow out of local problems and should 
be a technique selected to fulfill a need which the teacher recog- 
nizes. 

4. Suggest schools and teachers that may be recommended. 

5. Take care that the teachers’ egos are not hurt. Do not do any- 
thing to leave the impression that they are ignorant sinners journey- 
ing as pilgrims to sit at the feet of the wise saints. 

6. Use intervisitation as one of the means in organized programs 
of supervision or in-service development. 

7. Administrators and supervisors should also visit other schools. 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


The Evaluative Criteria? is an excellent and unique vehicle for 
in-service development of the secondary school professional staff. 
If used as a supervisory device, it serves as a diagnosis of the high 
school and also as a guide in the improvement of the school in the 
areas where diagnosis has indicated that improvement is needed. 
The instrument is unique in that it often may convince the staff of 
the need for in-service study. 

The development of the Evaluative Criteria occurred because the 
various regional accrediting associations of the United States were 
dissatisfied with standards which were rapidly becoming more 


2 Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, 1950. 
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quantitative and less qualitative. The Criteria sets up standards 
which are both quantitative and qualitative. Evaluations are first 
made by the school itself; thus the instrument becomes a means of 
discovering and pointing the way to improve conditions within the 
school. 

There are three phases in the full evaluative program when the 
Evaluative Criteria is used: (1) self-evalution by the staff of the 
school concerned; (2) a review of the school’s evaluation by a com- 
mittee of unbiased educators from outside the city where the school 
is located; (3) a long-term program of improvement planned by 
the staff members and carried out over a term of years. 

In the first phase, the professional staff engages in a study of 
the whole school. It is here that enthusiasm for group study has 
its origin. In the third phase, development of the staff in service 
is in full swing. Perhaps study groups or workshops have sprung 
up and some staff members are engaged in individual study or ex- 
perimentation. 

School staffs may flounder so in the first phase that the remainder 
of the work done with the Evaluative Criteria loses point. Someone 
must help the school staff to develop with clear understanding four 
concepts which are completely necessary to further productive 
work in school evaluation: ° 


1. We are not being evaluated. Those who are responsible for the school’s 
character must participate in the entire process of evaluation. The study of the 
school by the local staff is a necessary part of the evaluative process, and the 
visit of a reviewing committee is valuable only in proportion to the thorough- 
ness and sincerity with which the local self-study is carried through. Let us 
quit saying, “We are being evaluated,” and say instead, “We are evaluating 
our school.” 

2. We are not standardizing quantitatively. Evaluation attempts to find out 
to what qualitative degree the objectives of the school are being realized. “How 
well are we doing the things that are important?” is the question, rather than 
“Do we have exactly the same amount of certain things as every other school 
that we know?” 

3. We are not inspecting and applying undifferentiated standards to an indi- 
vidual school. Evaluation of a school is on three bases: (1) How well is it 
putting into practice the school’s carefully developed and sound objectives 
and concepts of its job? (2) How well is it meeting the particular needs of 
youth in the community which it serves? (3) How well is it utilizing best cur- 


8 Robert C. Hammock, “The Criteria—A Service for Schools,” Alabama School Jour- 
nal, 67:6, September, 1949. 
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rent thought and practice in American secondary schools? We are not measur- 
ing ourselves merely against other schools but against what we should be. 
4. We are not thinking of evaluation as “grading” or as a single, final step 
of marking a point of attainment. A school’s development is continuous; it is 
not cumulative in sharply defined steps. Therefore evaluation is continuous. 
It consists of three inseparable and never-ending phases: (1) local study and 
evaluation, (2) a review by a group of outsiders of the school and of the 
evaluation made by the school’s staff, and (3) follow-up procedures by the 
local staff to strengthen the school (including, of course, continuous re-ap- 


praisal). 


The leader who is helping the school staff will find that the story 
of the development of the Evaluative Criteria * will help a great deal 
in allaying fears that here is an inspectional device settting stand- 
ards that must be met. His reemphasis that the study of the school 
by the local staff will result in improvements which they will make 
before the review will help the group to keep their bearings. In 
all that he does, he will find that he must constantly emphasize 
that the sole interest of the group is not in reaching certain pre- 
determined, general quantitative standards, but in becoming better 
than they were. This concept of the purpose of evaluation is still 
new to a great many people, and the leader must never forget that 
evaluation means grade or mark to many teachers and laymen, and 
implies serious consequences in case of possible failure. 

In the first phase it is inescapable that a great deal of group work 
must be done. This fact makes the Evaluative Criteria almost un- 
excelled as a means of stimulating desire for in-service development. 
In order to accomplish the objectives of the first phase, groups are 
formed, the members study and discuss together, and the result is 
that usually the staff members learn how much can be accomplished 
through group work. 

Note how inevitable group work is in this outline prepared by a 
secondary school to show the ways in which the first phase was 
carried through: 

1. Study by the staff of the Evaluative Criteria to become familiar 
with the evaluative instrument. 

2. Naming of committees from the entire staff by the high school 
principal. These committees did the evaluating. 

4 For the story of the development of the original Evaluative Criteria see Evalua- 
tion of Secondary Schools, General Report, Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, Washington, 1939. 
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8. Study of books and other materials dealing with various 
aspects of secondary education. This study continued throughout 
the year. 

4, Familiarizing the entire staff with the characteristics of the 
school community and pupil population. 

5. The adoption of a set of needs of youth which the school 
should serve and the writing of a philosophy of the school. The 
philosophy was revised from time to time as staff members broad- 
ened their knowledge and attitudes. 

6. Marking of each evaluative section of the Evaluative Criteria 
by the committee members. 

7. A tentative report to the whole staff by each committee, em- 
phasizing suggestions for improvement. 

8. During the year, as weak points were discovered, the staff 
made attacks upon these points and began improvement before the 
self-evaluation had been completed. 

With the leadership of a dynamic and well-informed principal or 
supervisor, a school can proceed profitably through a year of activity 
of the sort appearing in the outline. Means of working together 
will be discovered; hitherto unexamined, and therefore unsuspected, 
weak points in the school will be found; reading and study will be 
done because they are needed; enthusiasms that have durable 
fabric will be created and will continue in solid work. 

It may be that the school will prefer to request a helper from a 
nearby college or university, another school system, or the state de- 
partment of education. If so, this consultant, if he knows how to 
work with secondary schools and if he knows the Evaluative Criteria, 
can supply the leadership which will ensure thorough examina- 
tion of the school by its staff. He can supply books and other study 
materials from his college or university library, or refer the staff to 
such materials; he can furnish to the study the needed perspective 
which comes from being familiar with what is being done in other 
schools; he can help struggling, insecure leadership to become ma- 
ture, certain leadership because it is strong and sure of itself. Much 
of the work such a helper can do defies exact description because 
any outline of his actions omits the spirit and attitude in which the 
work is done. However, here is such an outline actually made in 
a report of a year’s work with the staff of a three-year senior high 
school as it worked through the first phase of its plans with the 
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Evaluative Criteria. The outline omits the subjects of the confer- 
ences; it omits the many suggestions made by dint of much research 
on the part of the helper; it contains just the bare and bloodless 
facts. Consider the possibilities of clothing these facts with flesh as 
you read; consider the possible values of such work in the super- 
visory program in a secondary school: 


The consultant from the University of ___. made fourteen trips to 
_______ between November and June, spending thirty days altogether in the 
school. The service included: 

1. Many conferences with administrators 

2. Four conferences with individual members of the Board of Education 

8. One complete report to the Board of Education in official session 

4. About seventy-five conferences with evaluative committees 

5. Over one hundred conferences with individual teachers on varied prob- 
lems and interests 

6. About one dozen discussions with the complete faculty of the senior high 
school 

7. One address to the faculties of the junior high schools 

8. One radio address 

9. Two conferences with committees formed late in the year for curriculum 
study centered at the junior high school level and about a half-dozen con- 
ferences with individual members of the committees 

10. One discussion with the student council of the senior high school 

11. Several discussions with staff members of the English department in the 
senior high school 

12. Direction of study by individuals and groups among the staffs of the 
junior and senior high schools 

18. Address at the installation of a chapter of the National Honor Society 
in the senior high school 

14. Review of the self-evaluation done by the staff members of the senior 
high school 

15. Perhaps a half-dozen informal conferences with pupil groups and teacher- 
pupil groups 

16. Evaluation of certain instruments used by some teachers in the senior 
high school for appraising pupils’ work and progress 


Every conference or discussion—except the full-staff meetings in 
the senior high school—was requested by the participants. Eagerness 
to study when results seem to be certain is made evident by this 
fact. 

An ever-present danger in using the Evaluative Criteria lies in 
the fact that some members of the staff will acquire the impression 
that the school is competing against other schools. This danger 
must be watched for constantly and combated diplomatically. The 
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school is to be judged not on how it compares with another school, 
but on the success with which it (1) reaches the objectives of sec- 
ondary education in the United States, (2) reaches its own objec- 
tives, peculiar to the section or city in which it is located, and (8) 
adapts itself to the best in the theory and practice of secondary 
education. 

If the idea of competition is allowed to gain a foothold, a still 
worse consequence ensues. The staff feels that the school’s evalua- 
tions should be put as high as possible and that low evaluations are 
shameful. The staff assumes the defensive against an attack no 
less real to them even if it is purely imaginary. Low evaluations 
should occasion only one reaction: “Let's figure out some ways to 
improye this condition.” 

Improvements do not have to wait until the third phase: many 
are brought about during the self-evaluation. Many schools have 
found weaknesses and have corrected them during the self-evalua- 
tive phase of their work with the Evaluative Criteria. 

If the third phase—improvement of the school—does not result, 
the evaluation has not been completely successful. One can even 
go so far as to say that the worth of the Evaluative Criteria is deter- 
mined almost completely by the uses made of the findings and of 
the spirit of professional study developed by the staff members. 
The school which derives the greatest good from the Evaluative 
Criteria is that school which capitalizes on the impetus given de- 
velopment in service: it develops a long-range plan for improve- 
ment which is organized clearly and which involves participation 
by everyone concerned, not excepting pupils and parents. The full 
success of the self-evaluation can be determined only after several 
years have gone by. 


OTHER MEANS 


In addition to the procedures to which separate chapters have 
been devoted, and in addition to the techniques already discussed 
in this chapter, there are several means which deserve attention 
here. Treatment of them, like the sections in this chapter on “Inter- 
visitation” and “Evaluative Criteria,’ does not need to be long 
enough for separate chapters. They are (1) supervisory visits to 
classes, (2) curriculum laboratories, (3) college or university at- 
tendance, (4) professional meetings, (5) preschool conferences, 
(6) institutes, (7) social affairs, and (8) travel. 
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Supervisory Visits to Classes. No supervisory program can be 
carried on without supervisory visits to classes, but the use of the 
visit as an isolated technique, or as the primary technique, is not 
so widespread and is not considered so important as it was many 
years ago. In general, most supervisors prefer to visit teachers “on 
call”; that is, they visit to observe at the request of the teacher. Of 
course, there are other necessary visits, such as those to classes of 
teachers new in the school. 

Visits to classes by supervisory personnel must be purposeful. 
Each visit should be planned and made for a purpose which is clear 
in the mind of the supervisor and which is understood, at least in a 
general way, by the teacher observed. The purpose for which the 
visit is made will determine whether or not the supervisor stays 
the entire period or whether or not the supervisor visits several 
days in succession. The supervisor will adjust himself to the per- 
sonality of the teacher: he may or may not take notes; he may or 
may not assist if it appears that assistance is needed during the 
class; he may even leave the class before he has seen what he wishes 
to see if it appears that the teacher is suffering because of the super- 
visor’s presence. All these specific suggestions are only means of 
furthering the supervisor's prime purpose—to help the teacher im- 
prove his instruction. 

Every visit must be followed by a conference between the super- 
visor and the observed teacher. Again the supervisor's actions will 
be determined by remembering his main purpose, to help the 
teacher improve his instruction. The supervisor will be constructive: 
he will select strong points; he will suggest techniques or materials 
to strengthen weak points; he will use illustrations; he will suggest 
specific readings; he will offer help in planning or evaluating. It 
is this conference, not the visit, which furthers the program of super- 
vision in the school. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the conference following the 
supervisor's visit to a classroom is the vital part of this technique 
in supervision. It can be said almost irrevocably that if a visit is 
not followed by a constructive conference, the visit has been harm- 
ful and should not have been made. At best, the visit in such a case 
is for inspection and not for improvement. 

The conference must be planned carefully. Perhaps a few sug- 
gestions can be set down to help the supervisor in a general way: 

1. Get rapport with the teacher first. How to do this will, of 
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course, be determined by what is known about the teacher as a 
person. Finding and noting the strong points about the teacher or 
his teaching is usually a good approach. Perhaps the attitude of the 
supervisor is most important of all. His words, his tone, and his 
general manner will demonstrate his desire to help, his complete 
lack of egotistic superiority feeling, and the absence of his intent 
merely to establish blame for some failure. 

2. Guide the teacher through an analysis of the teaching under 
discussion, trying to lead the teacher to see for himself the point 
or points at which a different practice might have obtained a better 
result. Much patience is necessary here: if the teacher could do this 
for himself without help, he would not have made his “mistake” in 
the first place. 

8. Provide suggested ways to try out in the situation under dis- 
cussion, 

4. Point out arrangements which may possibly be made for the 
teacher to learn or try out possibly better practices. 

5. Arrange with the teacher to follow efforts which he intends 
to make: examining new plans which he may make, observing new 
practices which he is trying, evaluating results of new practices, or 
whatever the teacher and the supervisor decide is worth trying to 
improve upon the situation originally observed by the supervisor. 

Always in a conference after a classroom visit the supervisor will 
work toward leaving the teacher with understanding of the causes 
of his productive procedures and of the causes of his unproductive 
procedures, together with some security in ideas that he will try 
out to improve his work with children. 

Curriculum Laboratories. Some schools use instead the term “Ma- 
terials Laboratory,” or some similar name. The collection implied 
had its origin in the larger schools, but more and more smaller 
schools are beginning collections of materials and aids for teachers. 
In such collections are found children’s textbooks, helpful books 
for children which are not textbooks, supplementary materials, cata- 
logues and lists of materials, curriculum and instruction bulletins 
published by other schools, plans for teaching done by local staff 
members, different approaches and organizations of materials and 
procedures for the same topic of subject matter, logs of units done 
by local teachers, bibliographies of materials and references on 
various topics commonly taught in the school, etc. In short, the 
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curriculum laboratory is basically a collection which will help a 
busy or stymied teacher get ideas for better teaching and help him 
carry out those ideas in his classes. It is actually a supplement to 
the professional library * and may be administered by the librarian, 
although it may be in charge of a special librarian, the supervisor, 
a teacher with some released time for the purpose, or a committee 
of teachers. 

Perhaps among the most neglected materials for help to teachers 
are the plans or logs of units done by local teachers. Under the 
leadership of an individual or a committee, units, or stories of units, 
done by teachers can be collected. They will quickly accumulate 
into valuable resources for other teachers. Particularly are they val- 
uable to the beginning teacher, and to the experienced teacher who 
finds himself becoming stale. 

Free and inexpensive aids to teaching (together with lists of 
available materials) need to be collected in a central place for all 
teachers to examine and possibly use. 

It is always helpful if a table or two are provided for teachers 
to work in the curriculum laboratory. Small schools may find it con- 
venient to place the professional library and the curriculum labora- 
tory in the same room, with a self-charging system for checking out 
items. The supervisor will probably hold many of his conferences 
with teachers here where materials are close at hand for examina- 
tion and discussion. 

College or University Attendance. For many years college or uni- 
versity attendance during the summer session has been a primary 
means directed at development in service. In many school systems 
it has been the only means which teachers have been encouraged 
to use in furthering their growth. Premiums have been put upon 
attending summer school; in many schools teachers have been re- 
quired to secure a designated minimum number of credit hours 
at specified intervals to maintain themselves in their positions, or 
to advance themselves in the school where they are teaching. 

Attending a college or a university after a teacher has begun his 
service is a basically worthy means of in-service development, but 
such attendance is fraught with possible defects as a single means 
for significant development of professional staff members. Super- 
visory personnel have an obligation to aid teachers in using college 


5 See chap. 9. 
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attendance as a technique of improving themselves as staff mem- 
bers in a school: 

1, College or university attendance after service in teaching be- 
gins must be planned so that it is not merely “education” in its nar- 
rowest concept—winning additional college or university credit. 

2. College or university courses should be related to the kind 
of development needed by the teacher and to the objectives of the 
supervisory program in the school. 

8. College or university attendance should be looked upon as only 
one of many means of improving the teacher in service. 

4. Higher institutions should be selected on the basis of the 
kind and quality of their offerings as related to the needs of the 
teacher and the school. 

College or university attendance after service begins can be a 
most excellent means of improvement in service if it is planned 
carefully. 

Chapter 6 has told of the comparatively recent rise of the work- 
shop in the education of teachers. This type of organization for 
teaching has become widespread in higher institutions, flourishing 
mostly in the summers, when teachers can attend. The workshop is 
not easily placed in any traditional classification of education 
courses since it includes a multitude of subjects in its effort to serve 
each participant in the ways in which he needs to be served. In 
many schedules of salary increases there is still no provision for the 
workshop. These schedules require a teacher to register in certain 
fields or courses which will “count” in a specific way toward a higher 
degree. 

In a certain secondary school a group of teachers had begun to 
develop a program for guidance, badly needed in the school. Sev- 
eral of the teachers were planning to attend summer school and 
were intending to enroll in courses which would assist them in their 
plans. The salary scale prevailing in the school provided salary 
increases for summer school attendance only when credit toward 
advanced degrees was secured. In the cases of some of these teach- 
ers, the work in guidance could not be fitted into their degree plans. 
The teachers went to summer school, but they did not study the 
courses in guidance. The teachers did what only could have been 
oe of them under the conditions described. The school was 

e loser. 
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It would seem that no standards or requirements concerning sal- 
ary schedules and college or university attendance should be so 
inflexible as to allow the school or the teacher to suffer. Situations 
similar to the one just described should not be allowed to happen. 
Teachers, administrators, and supervisors benefit by formulating 
together plans for attending college or university. The teacher often 
needs guidance in selecting the institution and the courses which 
he will take. If summer school atteridance is rewarded by an in- 
crease in salary, the increase should be given on the basis of benefit 
to the school. This benefit comes because the teacher has become 
more proficient or better adjusted to his job through going to the 
locality where he needs to go or by studying the things which he 
needs to study. 

When regulations designed to improve the school are discovered 
to impede the development of the school, the regulations should 
be changed. It would be better to make them flexible in the be- 
ginning.° 

Correspondence courses should be mentioned in addition to 
courses taken during summer residence on a campus. Although the 
correspondence offering of most institutions is comprised of courses 
placed at the lower levels of college, a number of more advanced 
courses are offered by some colleges and universities. In some cases 
the teacher who has not completed his bachelor’s degree may bene- 
fit from taking a correspondence course during the school year. 

Extension courses (those offered by college or university in- 
structors in the field, away from the campus) are of greater general 
significance. 

Professional meetings. Professional meetings range all the way 
in scope from local to national. The common element which draws 
attendants together may be a specialized interest, or it may be the 
fact that all are engaged in education. The functions of professional 
meetings may vary as much as the wide ranges indicate. In all cases, 
however, one function is that of in-service development. Actually 
there would be little reason for professional meetings if those who 
attended them received no contribution to their professional or 


personal development. 


6 “No salary schedule can be made to operate automatically, All that a schedule 
can do is to serve as a general plan.” Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public 
School Administration, Macmillan, New York, 1941, p. 216. 
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The professional staff member who is seriously interested in im- 
proving his proficiency attends as many professional meetings as 
he can. Supervisory personnel should bring worthwhile professional 
meetings to the attention of teachers. The teacher selects with care 
those meetings which are held in other cities or other states, since 
time and expense do not allow him to go to all that he wishes to 
attend. Programs are usually published in advance so that he is 
aided in deciding. He attends all meetings of a local nature, and 
tries each year to go to sessions of his state organizations. 

The quality of annual professional meetings of organizations in 
general has improved greatly. Becoming less numerous, too, is the 
type of teacher who sits in the group reading, doing puzzles, writing 
letters, or just looking resentful. Heard more rarely are the stock 
remarks: “I’ve heard all this before,” “All speeches are the same,” 
“All education books are the same,” “I never learned anything from 
education books or lectures anyhow.” 

Participation in professional meetings is necessary if teachers are 
to receive value from them. Participation may be listening atten- 
tively to try to find something worthwhile; it may be discussion 
given before the assembly or a part of the group; it may be par- 
ticipation in a study group which is part of the professional meet- 
ing. The discussion group is found more and more frequently as a 
technique of organizing professional meetings. Participants in a 
large national professional meeting find themselves actively work- 
ing in and benefiting from attending professional meetings organ- 
ized in this way. 

Many boards of education make a practice of sending adminis- 
trators and supervisors to national meetings of administrative and 
supervisory associations, and an excellent practice it is. There are 
several national associations whose annual meetings classroom 
teachers could attend with benefit to them and to the schools in 
which they work. However, expenses of attending are prohibitive 
to the average teacher unless he lives near the city where the meet- 
ing is held. It seems that schools could contribute to the expenses 
of individual teachers on the basis of the number of children in the 
school who are likely to benefit. Left to their own financial re- 
sources, many classroom teachers who could profit from the experi- 
ence most will never be able to attend a session of the national as- 
sociations of teachers in specific subject-matter fields, or such as- 
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sociations as the National Education Association, the Association 
for Childhood Education, and the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Preschool Conferences. The preschool conference is actually a 
little workshop, and the planning involved is like that involved in 
planning the workshop. The preschool conference lasts only two 
or three days, or a week. It may be a county or a district conference, 
or it may be a local affair. A few have been held on the state level. 
In its different forms it may have varied purposes, but they will 
surely include some of these: (1) orientation of teachers to summer 
planning done by “key” teachers in workshops, or by administrators 
and supervisors; (2) orientation to problems by consultants in spe- 
cialized areas; (8) cooperation with the community in improving 
the rural or village school plant; (4) orientation of teachers new 
to the profession or new to the school; (5) examination of the needs 
of the school for the year, as a probable basis for the yéar’s super- 
visory program; (6) learning new subject matter or skills needed 
in teaching. 

If the conference is in a local school system, teachers may be 
asked to report a few days before the opening of the school year. 
The work of the conference will have been planned in its broad 
outlines the spring before by members of the professional staff. 
One or more consultants may be present to help. They may be staff 
members of a higher institution, of the state department of educa- 
tion, or of other school systems. If consultants are to be used, they 
will have been selected with care and will have familiarized them- 
selves with the things which will be expected of them. The work 
of the conference will be the workshop variety—everyone partici- 
pating, far more discussion than speechmaking, and the whole af- 
fair directed at local improvement. 

What we have in such an arrangement is apparent; it is the old, 
familiar preschool institute made functional for schools today. The 
need for the institute as it was forty years ago is no more, but the 
framework can be used to satisfy the needs of present-day teachers. 

Institutes. The institute as a technique of educating teachers was 
once necessary. Teachers who had earned little formal education, 
and who knew little about methods or curriculum or classroom man- 
agement, were briefed on all these necessities and more before the 
school term began in the fall. 
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With the rise in standards for certification of teachers, the need 
for the institute in its original form has largely disappeared. The 
institute has vanished completely in some sections of the country, 
has completely changed its character in others, and has held on 
with only slight changes from the traditional in a few. 

Actually the institute has already been discussed, though not un- 
der that name. Chapter 6 told of study groups and workshops, and 
Chapter 7 dealt with teachers’ meetings. The institute, which today 
is a valuable means of development in service, possesses qualities 
and characteristics of both. Or the institute may be really a profes- 
sional meeting or a preschool conference repeated throughout the 
year: both are discussed in this chapter. 

What remains to be said here concerning the institute is then a 
series of generalizations; the character of the institute has been 
delineated elsewhere: 

1. One 6f the strongest and most valid objections to some local 
institutes is that they are held regularly on Saturday. The attitudes 
of participating teachers are so important to the success or failure 
of any supervisory technique that teachers should not be forced 
to surrender their Saturdays frequently. Once each two months is 
not too frequent. Other times are better than Saturdays. 

2. When institutes are consistently nothing but audiences for 
speakers, they are not worth the time and the money expended. 
Group planning is recommended. The plan discussed in Chapter 9 
for using the professional library has implications for the planning 
of good institutes, 

3. Institutes which are varied in plan and organization through- 
out the year are recommended. 

4, The institute is a means of in-service development, of super- 
vision, just as are the other means discussed in this book. It is se- 
lected as the best means for supervision on the same bases used 
for selecting any other means—it appears to be the one best adapted 
to the nature of the problems and purposes of the professional staff 
members. The fact that a school has always had institutes is no 
valid reason within itself to continue the institute plan. Determine. 
objectives, study various methods of organizing for supervision, and 
arrive at a suitable choice. 

Social Affairs. “All work and no play, etc.” is a very true state- 
ment, Groups who read current fiction and nonfiction and share 
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the books with each other, picnics, a social hour in the school’s rec- 
reation room, play in the school gymnasium, work with arts and 
crafts—this sort of thing is just as necessary to the proficiency of a 
professional staff member as are procedures designed to provide 
the teacher with professional skills and knowledge. 

The problem of mental health among teachers is a real one which 
will be recognized by the alert administrator or supervisor. If he 
is an understanding leader, he will lead the staff into such individ- 
ual and group activities as those mentioned above. 

Sometimes social activities will be purely staff affairs. However, 
the opportunity to make them community gatherings is rich. If they 
spread beyond the limits of the school into the community, a liaison 
between the school and the community is effected that can do no 
less than aid greatly in accomplishing the purposes of the school. 

Travel. Aside from its educative effects, travel may serve to re- 
lease tensions and to decrease maladjustments in teachers’ person- 
alities just as participation in social activities will. In many cases 
it is not summer school that is needed; instead, school attendance 
with its strains and pressures may decrease the proficiency of the 
staff member. A vacation spent in new surroundings may be the 
means of in-service development that is needed. Supervisory per- 
sonnel in their work with teachers should give thoughtful advice to 
teachers concerning the best use of their summer time. 

On the other hand, the wise administrator or supervisor will not 
neglect the virtues of rest when he is advising a teacher concerning 
what he most needs in developing himself in service. Programs of 
supervision are group enterprises; but in the last analysis they deal 
with individuals, none of whom can be ignored if the program is 
to be successful, 


QUESTIONS 


1. After reading this far in this book, are there other supervisory procedures 
not mentioned? If you suggest any, describe and justify each. 

2. Discuss the relative merits of classroom visits by supervisors and inter- 
visitation as supervisory procedures. The treatment in this chapter implies 
greater value in intervisitation than in supervisors’ visits to classrooms. Do you 


agree with this emphasis? Why or why not? nis 
8. Fully delineate this statement: “Almost the total value or lack of value in 


the Evaluative Criteria lies in its use; it may be used to help a school or it may 
be used to hurt a school.” 
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4, Point out the items in the plan suggested here for using the Evaluative 
Criteria which keep its use from being inspectional and cause it to lay a basis 
for improvement of the school. 

5. How would you use the Evaluative Criteria in a supervisory program? 
Be specific in your plans. 

6. If your school has used the Evaluative Criteria and a visiting committee 
has been to your school comment on (1) the value of the program before the 
visiting committee came, and (2) the results after the visit. Be specific regard- 
ing any improvements which resulted from recommendations of the visiting 
committee. 

7. Write to some school systems which employ teachers for ten or twelve 
months to find out what use is made of their time when school is not in session. 
Evaluate the procedures which are reported as being supervisory in nature. 
What is your opinion of the value received as it relates to the cost to the 
school of such plans? 

8. Plan a program of visitation within a school system. Set up schedules. 
Do you make provisions for substitutes? 

9. Describe in detail a professional meeting you have attended. Point out 
the strength and weakness of the program. How did it contribute to your 
professional growth? 

10. Outline a plan for travel that should be beneficial to a teacher whom 
you describe. Give dates, places, time, and estimated cost of the trip. Point out 
the professional worth to be gained. 

11. The value of any study, travel, or experience is what it does to the 
individual. Ilustrate from your experience how one of these has benefited you 
as manifested in improved classroom techniques. 
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CHAPTER 9 Professional Libraries 


Not so many years ago the synonym of in-service education was 
summer school attendance in a college or a university. That is, the 
concept of in-service development was narrowly restricted to 
courses taken in college or university. Additional college courses 
still constitute an important part of in-service development, but the 
scope of “growth on the job” has widened until workshops, study 
groups, etc., have become of great importance. Reasons for this 
change are easy to find. 

The factor which largely determines what is to be done in the 
newer types of development in service is the present need of the 
teacher. Study in these types of programs begins with the teacher's 
interests: he studies to help himself to solve problems which con- 
front him at the moment. Thus he selects the things he does be- 
cause he feels that they will help him do his job better. 

The main point of the present discussion is that means should 
be provided in a school for professional staff members to keep them- 
selves abreast of developments in teaching, both in its general as- 
pects and in their particular subject-matter fields. The means which 
is most easily provided, and which forms an essential basis of all 
professional growth, is the professional library. 

Teachers as professional people are expected to make consistent 
efforts to read and to study. They should be expected to supply 
themselves, at their own expense, with some books and other mate- 
rials to the extent of their financial ability; more will be said of this 
point later in this chapter. But professional staff members cannot 
supply themselves with all the books, periodicals, and other mate- 
rials which they need for professional development. It is the obliga- 
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tion of the school to maintain a professional library. In-service de- 
velopment and the improvement of instruction require that this 
objective be met. 


CRITERIA FOR THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Several factors help to determine what items will be needed for 
the professional library in any one school: (1) number of teachers 
to be served; (2) number of items which the teachers’ salaries will 
permit them to purchase; (3) number of beginning teachers or 
amount of teacher-turnover; (4) character of the special interests 
or needs of the staff; (5) subjects being studied in the program of 
in-service development. 

Criteria can be stated which any school can attempt to meet in 
providing a professional library. Individual situations will require 
individual adaptations; however, in general, the following criteria 
are given for use in starting or improving a professional library in 
a school: 

1. The library contains books and periodicals which can be used 
most profitably by all professional staff members. 

2. The library contains books and periodicals which can be used 
most profitably by teachers at different levels and by teachers in 
particular subject-matter fields. These are books and materials spe- 
cifically for the elementary school teacher, for the junior high school 
teacher, and for the senior high school teacher. These are books and 
materials dealing with teaching in each subject-matter field in the 
school’s curricular offering. 

If the library is to be used only by teachers at one level, for ex- 
ample the senior high school, it is not necessary to provide a variety 
of materials at other levels. However, there should be a few items 
dealing with junior high school and elementary school, and with 
the characteristics of children as they grow and develop. Teachers 
can do better work at any level if they are familiar with child de- 
velopment, and with the problems of teaching and learning, at all 
levels. 

8. The library contains catalogues and lists of materials for in- 
struction. Teachers are not always aware of the many tests, materials 
for instruction, publications, and other helps available. The library 
should contain all legitimate catalogues and offerings of materials. 

4, The library is located in a place which is convenient, which 
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is inviting, and which affords an opportunity to examine materials 
at leisure. It has a self-charging system so that no extra duties fall 
upon a teacher, or it is located in the school library, where the 
school librarian cares for the materials. 

5. The administrator or supervisor devises means to familiarize 
the staff with the items which are added to the library and attempts 
to stimulate use of the library by all members of the staff. In such 
endeavors he himself becomes familiar with the materials and reads 
copiously. 


GUIDES IN DEVELOPING THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The five criteria just listed for the professional library can be fur- 
ther delineated. Upon the successful meeting of these standards 
rest the best chances for success of the library as an aid to the 
improvement of instruction. 

Books and Periodicals for All Professional Staff Members. It is 
impossible to list books which would suggest an exact nucleus for 
the professional library. Such a list quickly becomes obsolescent 
because it omits good books published after the list has been made. 
The number of general books should at least equal the number of 
professional staff members, with the minimum number of books 
being about twenty-five. A suggested list of topics to be covered 
by these books follows: mental hygiene, child psychology, evalua- 
tion, guidance, adolescent psychology, supervision, philosophy of 
education, psychology of learning, curriculum, democracy in edu- 
cation, administration, classroom management, pupil activities, etc. 
As new books appear, the best ones should be added to the library. 
These books will be of use to all teachers and will open new vistas 
of experience to some readers. 

No books will be listed for the various levels and subject-matter 
fields. The subjects to be covered are partly suggested by the list 
given for the general field, but some books will be general books 
concerning one level. Enough should be purchased to allow for 
reading and study by all. 

Several national and regional associations publish yearbooks 
which are excellent.t A suggestive and representative list appears 

1 For a complete list, see Educational Directory: Educational Associations and Di- 


rectories, published by the U.S. Office of Education and obtainable from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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in the Appendix. Each association listed there publishes a yearbook 
available to members of the association as a part of the service 
rendered for the membership fee. Yearbooks are also available to 
nonmembers. 

Much of the best material for professional study is found in jour- 
nals, some of which are published by associations of educators and 
some of which are privately published. A chart appears in the Ap- 
pendix listing all educational journals applying to secondary schools, 
published in the United States, and indexed in the Education Index, 
-with the exception of a few which are of regional interest mostly. 

It is in the periodical classification that individual teachers should 
be expected to provide most for themselves. In fact, the truly pro- 
fessional teacher will provide himself with these as a minimum: 
membership in the association of teachers in his subject-matter field; 
subscription to a journal in his subject-matter field (if membership 
in the association of teachers in his subject-matter field does not in- 
clude one); membership in the association of teachers of his own 
state. 

The cost of all three will be about $15, or about $10 if he receives 
a journal through his subject-matter association membership. This 
is not too much to expect of any teacher. Some associations have 
taken a step which is to be praised because of the aid which it 
renders the ambitious teacher who is underpaid: membership rates 
are lowered for those who receive salaries below a certain amount. 

The administrator or supervisor will also provide himself at his 
own expense with materials, including membership in associations 
and journals in the fields of his administrative and supervisory in- 
terests. 

Catalogues and Other Materials. Catalogues of tests, of publish- 
ing companies, of phonograph recordings, of physical equipment, 
of films for rent or purchase should be available in the professional 
library. Circulars concerning new books should be filed for staff 
members to use in selecting books for library or individual purchase. 

Location of the Library and Caring for It. If the library is located 
in an administrator’s or supervisor's office, it cannot reach its opti- 
mum use. The library located in either place is not open to teachers’ 
use when private conferences are in progress. The administrator or 
supervisor should be able to achieve privacy at any moment by 
shutting the door. Some teachers, no matter how understanding the 
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administrator or supervisor may be, will not enter his office freely. 

The school library is a good place to keep the books and other 
materials. The librarian should place all the materials together and 
arrange them so they can be found easily. A drawer in a large filing 
cabinet is an excellent place for catalogues and lists. Periodicals 
can be displayed as are those for pupils’ use. 

If the materials are placed in the school library, the librarian can 
charge and account for them. A self-charging system, checked from 
time to time by the librarian to remind forgetful teachers, will be 
adequate if the materials are placed elsewhere. 

If there is a room in the building equipped with comfortable 
chairs, tables, and other appurtenances of social rooms, this is an 
excellent place for the library. Much casual reading will result, and 
many books nibbled at here will be taken home to be studied. 

Stimulating Use of the Professional Library. Stimulating use of 
the professional library is merely one facet of stimulating interest 
in improving instruction. The staff members who see the need for 
active attention to their own development will feel the need for 
the library. They will urge that one be established if the school 
does not have one, and they will use the one which the school has. 
In organized programs of group development in service, the library 
is a basic necessity, and there will be little if any separate need to 
stimulate the use of materials in the professional library. 

However, individual use of the professional library is a matter 
which requires thoughtful attention by the administrator or super- 
visor. If the school is not engaged in any group activity directed 
at development in service, the professional library may serve as the 
motivating factor in initiating such activity. 

When the administrator or supervisor analyzes the professional 
staff to attempt to arrive at means of stimulating use of the library, 
he will likely find several classifications of teachers on the staff: 

1. The beginning teacher who is familiar with educational jour- 
nals, yearbooks, and other publications, and who has had the read- 
ing habit developed through superior preservice education. 

2. The beginning teacher who is the antithesis of the first. He 
does not know the materials available to him, and he does not have 
the reading habit. He feels a need for aid, but he is not aware of 
the ways in which the professional library can help him. 

3. The experienced teacher who has permitted himself to become 
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the victim of routine. He has so many papers to grade that he has 
no time to read or study, although he feels vaguely that to do so 
might help him. 

4. The experienced teacher who is a student and who has so 
organized his time that he reads and studies, knowing that to do 
so is as necessary as to care for the obvious routine of his job. By 
studying, he maintains a perspective which prevents him from be- 
coming a victim of routine. 

5. The experienced teacher who says that he has never benefited 
from reading a professional book. He feels that all newer methods 
and practices which he hears about are fads and that, if he will just 
“sit tight,” the fads will pass on and leave him alone with the status 
quo. He never reads, and he has never become aware of the great 
contradiction within himself—principles of learning versus his meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Perhaps there are teachers who do not conform to these five basic 
classifications, but all may be classified roughly into (1) those who 
already read and who will continue to read; (2) those who do not 
read but who would if they could see the importance of doing so; 
(8) those who do not read and who see no value in professional 
reading. The task of one who would cause all these groups to read 
meaningfully is a complex one. 

The administrator must approach the problem of each teacher 
individually. It is possible to list some general methods which 
have been tried with success: 

1. When an item is to be added to the library, the administrator 
or supervisor reads or scans the publication, noting the articles 
or chapters or parts which should appeal to various members of the 
staff. He then clips to the item a sheet which routes the publication 
to certain staff members with the request that each read marked 
portions. This method ensures that the administrator or supervisor 
maintains to an uncertain degree his own professional reading. 
Furthermore, although the approach likely will have little effect 
upon the prejudiced nonreader, it is quite likely to help both the 
beginning teacher and the experienced teacher who are insufficiently 
aware of materials which may help them. 

2. Occasionally a strongly controversial article appears in a jour- 
nal. If the article is routed to all staff members and if the ensuing 
discussion is sufficiently intense, a teachers’ meeting consisting of a 
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panel discussion, a symposium, a debate, or an informal discussion 
will create interest. In order to prepare well for such an argument, 
the participants must read. The alert administrator or supervisor 
will be ready with references. 

3. The supervisory bulletin can profitably contain reference to 
new materials in the professional library. Written comments in the 
bulletin usually cannot be depended upon to be completely effec- 
tive alone; they should be followed by spoken comment, or other 
means, directed at stimulating use of the materials. 

The writer of the bulletin should take extreme care to comment 
clearly and attractively concerning the library items. If the com- 
ment is dull, the chances are that the reader of the bulletin will 
think that the book mentioned is dull. If the usual writer of bul- 
letins is incapable of writing cleverly and provocatively, he should 
obtain help in writing commentary on new materials. 

Some persons may wish to prepare separate bulletins or circulars 
concerning new library items. The plan appears to be excellent 
when there are several items; inclusion in the ordinary bulletin 
seems to be better when only one or two items are to be described. 

At intervals a former librarian of the University of Texas distrib- 
uted to the faculty a list of items added to the library since the 
previous list. There was no comment on each book (there were too 
many, of course!), but the list was prefaced consistently by a 
cleverly written little essay. These essays referred to the library 
casually or lightly, but their main purpose was achieved—the book 
lists were examined carefully. One of the prefaces is quoted here: ? 


At this time of the year the youth of the campus sit on the grass, inviting 
chiggers. On the walks the male and female hands are observed to stray ten- 
derly in each other's direction. The phenomena of approaching graduation 
are apparent. All over Austin the mad clatter of typewriters subsides as the 
dead-line for dissertations is reached and passed. Senior girls, hopeful of 
graduation, toy with bluebonnet chains. The Daily Texan ® lets down its back 
hair. The faculty appears in old straw hats and the seersucker suits that wives 
don’t like. The University is shifting gears from the long to the summer ses- 
SION... te 

In the Library a sense of distaste for print and paper overcomes some of 
the faithful workers. Casual but constant rubbing against the works of the 
great, the near-great, and the inconsequential produces the familiarity of the 
miner with a stick of dynamite. In the earlier days of the printing press— 


2 Donald Coney in Library Book List, University of Texas, Austin, Tex., May, 1939. 
8 Daily newspaper published by the students of the University of Texas. 
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before its novelty had been dulled by perfidious use—all of its product could 
be accepted and venerated. Now none can safely be read with an uncritical 
eye, and all must be initially suspect. Whether by accident or subtle design, 
the contents of a tray in the public catalog is described on the label by this 


legend: BLA — BLAH 


Catching us at an off moment and on a day when a brazen sun in a cloudless 
sky heralds a rise in temperature that’ will last, we are certain for the re- 
mainder of the summer that catalog tray label has assumed ominous proportions 
as a commentary on our work. 


This little preface is written in a style attractive and catchy, 
and serves its purpose of persuading the reader that the whole book 
list is worth at least an examining moment or two. Mr. Coney’s 
style cannot be copied, and the differences between a library serving 


a large university and a library serving a school faculty are too great ` 


to allow exact patterning after the quoted bulletin. The basic ideas 
are the same: write well, be good-natured, do not preach, and be 
pragmatic in the approach. 

4, Closely allied to the bulletin is the brief composition type, 
whose most descriptive name is “blurb.” Look on the jacket of 
almost any book: the blurb is there. It is planned to arouse enough 
curiosity in its reader to prod him into action, to make him buy 
the book. The nature of the book is told: what it is about; a hint 
concerning the story; what the author was aiming at in writing 
the book; perhaps a sentence or two of benign criticism. Here is an 
example from fiction: * 


You Can't Go Home Again 
by Thomas Wolfe 


The last of two novels which Thomas Wolfe completed just before his tragic 
and untimely death is the rich, full-blooded, poetic, and profoundly moving 
story of a lost modern who found himself. It might also be described as the 
adventures of an honest man in search of truth. It represents Wolfe’s last and 
maturest work, and is packed with significant meaning for our time. 

The central figure of this panoramic canvas is George Webber, a gifted young 
writer. As an artist, he wants to see life clearly and see it whole, and then to 
tell the plain unvarnished truth about it. This gets him into a lot of trouble. 
He writes a book about his home town, putting into it everything he knows 
about the place and about his family, friends, and neighbors. When the book 
is published, people feel that he has exposed them naked to the gaze of the 


*From the jacket of You Cant Go Home Again, by Thomas Wolfe, Sun Dial, 
Garden City, N.Y., 1942, 
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world, and the whole town rises up in arms against him. For the first time 
Webber realizes how mortally afraid people are to face the truth. 

This event coincides with the beginning of the Depression and the collapse 
of the false values of the 1920's, and George Webber sees clearly that men 
desperately need to accept truth if they want to be free, and he rededicates his 
life to the search for it. The quest leads him into many strange adventures, and 
the conclusion, as Wolfe draws it, is a stirring challenge for these troubled 


times. 
The depth and vividness of the multitude of scenes and incidents that crowd 


these pages are in Wolfe’s characteristic vein. The characters, too, are as 
diverse and as real as life itself. From what other writer can one catch such 
flashing insights into the central core of human existence? 


Writing a blurb for a professional book-is a slightly different 
task from composing one for a novel, but the basic principles are 
the same: 

a. Tell what the book is about. 

b. Mention its outstanding virtues, such as good bibliographies, 
novel approaches, readability, etc. 

c. Refer to other publications of the author, and, if possible, 
draw comparisons or contrasts. 

d. Mention interests to which the book is likely to appeal, and 
problems the book may help to solve. 

e. Tell enough to arouse strong curiosity and interest, but not 
so much that the reader will feel he has already read a summary 
of the book. Leave him unsatisfied. 

f. Be as brief as is consistent with the first five suggestions. In 
general, the more succinct the blurb, the better it is. The quoted 
blurb concerning Thomas Wolfe’s novel is certainly as long as one 
should be for use in stimulating professional reading; it may be too 
long. 
Blurbs may be distributed through the bulletin. There are other 
good ways to use them. They may be pasted inside the covers of 
the books, or, if it is not desired to paste them inside the books, 
they may be kept in a notebook in the professional library, where 
they may be referred to by searchers for books. Blurbs of the most 
recent additions to the library may be posted on a bulletin board 
in the library. 

Various staff members may like to assist in writing these descrip- 
tions, Certainly the administrator or supervisor should not feel that 


only he can prepare them. ` 
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The style of the written blurb is excellent for use in oral descrip- 
tion and recommendation of items in the library. One who takes 
upon himself the oral recommending of professional reading to 
groups should prepare well. An aptly and carefully prepared book 
deserves a recommendation of like caliber. A poorly prepared com- 
ment can easily drive people away from an excellent book. 

5. When a supervisor is conferring with a staff member, almost 
always some of his recent reading comes to mind. A suggestion 
beginning, “I was reading something just the other day that I know 
will help,” often will inspire the staff member to read the recom- 
mended reference. The recommendation is made at a good time: 
the situation is functional, because the reading is done for a definite, 
immediate purpose, for immediate use. In order to use this method 
of stimulating reading and study, the supervisor must, of course, 
read widely himself. 

6. If the administrator or supervisor feels that he must use book 
reports in faculty meetings, let him take care that he not duplicate 
Principal Joe Brown’s mistake related in a recent yearbook: “Duti- 
fully each teacher . . . gave a review of a current book on educa- 
tion—a book that the others either had already read or wished had 
never been written, or both.” * If he assigns or encourages full, 
formal reviews as a consistent policy, he runs the risk of turning 
potential readers into finished nonreaders. There are few books of 
such wide appeal, or of such unusual quality, that a person who 
talks well can interest a group in longish reviews of them. In general, 
the best rule is to avoid the formal book review. 

Talking about reading produces better results. The leader of the 
group must possess or develop skill in drawing out staff members’ 
comments. If he is a skillful teacher, he will find ways: the learning 
situation is the same as that which obtains in a class of pupils who 
need to be stimulated into discussion. Books and other publications 
may be discussed by the staff members in an informal manner that 
is more closely akin to group conversation than to the symposium. 
Some publications will be represented by only a brief comment or 
two, while some will receive rather full discussion. The topic of 
primary interest in the discussion, and the value of the publication, 
will determine the amount of discussion. Some books will be recom- 


5 Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, 1948, p. 4. 
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mended, and some will be advised against: both actions are equally 
worthwhile. 

Group discussions about reading will send some of the partici- 
pants to the library. Sometimes the main values of a book will be 
acquired through listening to readers talk about it. In either case, 
the values are nearly the same. There have been sharing and learn- 
ing. 

This matter of group discussions of reading brings to mind an- 
other suggestion which might be given a separate number in this 
list but which may as well be mentioned here. Those who read 
should be given legitimate opportunity to talk about their reading. 
The teachers’ meeting, the faculty lounge, the social affair—all give 
opportunity. 

7. Display certain publications in such a manner that the person 
who enters the professional library cannot fail to see them. Publica- 
tions chosen for special display need not be current. New books 
should always be given special display for a time, but other bases 
for particular display are also worthy. Books on a single topic may 
be grouped together. A series of books constituting one set may be 
placed on display. There are many other possible groupings. Label 
the display with an attractive card or poster. The school librarian 
is accustomed to such devices and can probably offer excellent sug- 
gestions. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS 


It is well for several persons to participate in the selection of 
materials for the professional library. The principles that govern 
book selection in the school library apply in modified form to the 
professional library. 

“A librarian needs the cooperation of the faculty in the matter 
of selecting books for the library, else the collection is likely to 
become weak in spots.” * This statement is as true when applied to 
the professional library as when applied to the school library. The 
superintendent or the principal or the supervisor or any other leader 
cannot make the selections alone.: The group responsible for selec- 
tion should be representative of the people who will use the mate- 
rial. The old method of asking individuals to submit lists of desired 


® Margaret K. Walraven and Alfred L, Hall-Quest, Library Guidance for Teachers, 
Wiley, New York, 1941, p. 109. 
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materials has never worked very well. What is implied is sitting 
down together, talking about possible purchases, and deciding upon 
purchases together. This method will work. 


COST OF THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Let us play with the idea of a theoretical school of twenty-five 
teachers. The superintendent, the principal, the counselor, the 
school nurse, and the coordinator of curriculum and instruction 
bring the number of professional staff members to an even thirty, 
This group decides to start a professional library by purchasing a 
number of books equal to one book per staff member, subscriptions 
to six periodicals, memberships in three national associations, and 
six curriculum bulletins from other schools. They are liberal in the 
estimates which they set down: 


30 books @ $3.50.............008 $105 
6 periodicals @ $4............... 24 
3 memberships @ $5............. 15 
6 curriculum bulletins @ $2....... 12 

WOtal T A A aces A $156 


The group feel that money should be available throughout the 
year for the purchase of other materials, so they add $150. This 
brings the total to $306 for the first year. They feel that this amount 
will not have to be equaled annually after the library has been 
established. They also feel that $306 is not too much of an invest- 
ment by the board of education in improvement of the performance 
of the professional staff. 

The maintenance of the professional staff at top efficiency is 
worthy of a place in the budget. Until teachers are paid salaries 
more in line with salaries of other people of comparable training 
and responsibilities, the wise superintendent and board of educa- 
tion will not expect the teacher to bear the total expense of improv- 
ing himself in service. Wise board members know that the board of 
education can afford the expense of providing materials for the im- 
provement of teachers and instruction. 

The cost estimated above is for a school of thirty teachers and 
can be decreased or increased for smaller or larger schools. In fact, 
the estimate given for the school of thirty teachers is not absolute: 
more or less than $306 can be spent. The point of making the esti- 
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mate here is to show that the cost of getting started is far from ex- 
orbitant. 

There are ways of reducing the cost and sharing at the same time: 

1. Teachers who share a common interest may purchase a book 
together, read it, and either give or lend it to the professional library. 
Individual teachers may do the same thing. 

2. All teachers in a subject-matter field may join in securing 
membership in the national association of teachers of their subject, 
thus obtaining the journal and/or yearbook and any other publica- 
tions. These may be given or lent to the professional library. Indi- 
vidual teachers may do the same thing. 

3. The administrator or supervisor will belong to two or three 
national associations whose publications may be given or lent to 
the professional library. 

As has been stated before, the obligation to provide materials for 
reading and study is to be shared by the school and the staff mem- 
bers. Each should participate according to financial ability. The 
school acts as a kind of equalizer, always keeping in mind that the 
results desired are those which lead to improvement of the pro- 
fessional staff. 


A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY IN ONE SMALL SCHOOL 


This story of how one small school created and used a professional 
library during one year is not an exceptional one. The school did 
nothing extraordinary or difficult, and the story is told so that other 
schools may see how the problem has been approached successfully. 
It can be seen at once that some of the methods used in the school 
might have been improved. 

There were about nine hundred pupils in the school system. All 
buildings were situated on one campus, with the exception of one 
elementary school located two or three miles away. 

Before the session began in the autumn, the superintendent had 
ordered about a half-dozen general books and one book in each of 
the subject-matter fields. He had subscribed to three or four general 
educational journals and to one journal in each of the subject-matter 
fields. He had laid aside his own yearbooks for inclusion in the 
library which was planned. The shop teacher had built an attractive 
display case and rack for books and magazines, and had placed it 
in the high school principal's office. The case was in the outer half 
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of the principal’s office, separated from the principal's office space 
by a hip-high fence with a gate. The teacher’s boxes, where an- 
nouncements and mail were placed, were in this outer half of the 
principal's office; thus the room was visited by every high school 
teacher at least once each day. 

When the school session began that year, the teachers who had 
served in the school previously were interested in the new piece of 
furniture and thumbed through the few books which had already 
arrived. In the first teachers’ meeting of the year the superintendent 
told of his plans for the creation of a professional library and urged 
the use of the library’s contents, to which other items would shortly 
be added. Personnel who worked in other buildings on the campus 
were invited to visit the library, and those who taught in the school 
several miles away were asked to visit the library when they were 
in the building. They could not always come to the high school 
when they wished to borrow books. They were asked to request 
their principal, who came to the building frequently to talk with 
the superintendent, to bring them certain items. 

When new books were delivered and when each new issue of a 
journal arrived, the superintendent read—hurriedly, of course—each 
new publication. In supervisory bulletins he briefly described the 
new materials. To each journal he attached a slip on which he had 
written: “Please read the articles checked, cross off your name, and 
pass the magazine on to the person whose name appears next below 
yours. The last person on the list will please return the magazine 
to the superintendent’s office.” There followed the names of all the 
professional staff members who the superintendent thought would 
either be interested in or would benefit by reading the article or 
articles which he had checked. Most teachers read more than the 
marked articles. Of course, some did not read even the ones which 
they had been asked to read—no plan ensures Utopia. When the 
journal had made its tour, it was placed in the rack in the principal's 
office for others to examine and read. 

This school had its regular faculty meetings, a few general faculty 
meetings, and other teachers’ meetings in separate buildings. The 
superintendent increased the use of bulletins to all teachers on mat- 
ters of general concern in order to reduce the number of general 
faculty meetings. Then, as an effort toward in-service development 
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and the improvement of instruction, the superintendent planned 
general faculty meetings to be held at night once each six weeks. 
These meetings covered no routine affairs, such matters being re- 
served for bulletins and infrequent “building” faculty meetings. 
These evening meetings were based entirely upon professional read- 
ing and study, and upon subsequent experimentation by teachers, 

Using the professional library material available, the superintend- 
ent planned each meeting on one subject or on several closely re- 
lated subjects. The organization of the meeting was determined by 
the matters to be discussed: sometimes there was an introductory 
general session, with the faculty afterward dividing by levels or 
by subjects taught; sometimes the entire meeting was held in gen- 
eral session; sometimes other groupings were used. Topics for dis- 
cussion were assigned individual staff members. There were no 
book reviews; each topic usually required an analysis of several 
references and a synthesis of the various articles and chapters 
analyzed. Sometimes a teacher reported on experimentation in 
which he had been engaging. There were individual reports, forums, 
symposia, panel discussions; and free conversation. The meetings 
were actually islands surrounded in one semicircle by reading al- 
ready done, and in the other semicircle by reading done after the 
stimulating discussion in the meetings. 

This plan had many good results, some of which were the follow- 
ing: 
1. Some teachers who had never before realized the good that 
may come from reading, experimentation, and discussion became 
more professional and developed into better teachers. 

2. Individual purchases of books and memberships in professional 
associations increased in number. i 

8. The teachers became more self-sustaining through learning 
that they could depend upon themselves and upon each other for 


excellent suggestions. 
4. It was a morale-building relief to have creative, vital teachers’ 


meetings. 

5. Meetings held after dinner were much more popular than 
meetings held immediately after school. Good attitudes toward de- 
velopment in service were established in most teachers. 

6. Attitudes toward general faculty meetings improved because 
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these were scheduled long before they occurred, because the teach- 
ers knew what was to occur, and because they did not feel that 
their time was wasted by lengthy discussions of routine. Bulletins 
carrying routine matters assumed new importance. Special meetings 
of the general faculty were attended with good attitudes. Such 
meetings were never called except in emergencies, a fact recognized 
by both the teachers and the administrators. 

Hindsight being better than foresight, it is easy to see that the 
plan described here could have been improved. Not to pick flaws 
in the plan, but to make learning by experience easier for the 
reader, these are noted: 

1, Group planning was not employed as it should have been. 
Principals and teachers should have participated in the planning 
of the general meetings. 

2. The library contained only books and periodicals. Other items 
should have been included, such as catalogues of tests, circulars 
describing new equipment and other materials, descriptive notices 
of new publications, catalogues of visual and auditory aids available 
for rent or purchase, etc. 

3. The location of the library was not ideal. The high school 
principal had less privacy, and many teachers did not go to the 
library out of consideration for him. The library was not easily 
accessible to any teachers except those in the high school building. 
Because the library was placed in an already crowded room, the 
opportunity for attractive displays of materials was small. 

4. Although new items were purchased for the professional li- 
brary from time to time during school sessions, there was little 
group participation in their selection. The superintendent consulted 
only with principals and heads of departments, usually not with 
them. Teachers were given little voice in selection. 

Despite these faults the plan worked well and effected noticeable 
improvement in the program of the school. Individual develop- 
ment was great in some cases.” 

In a large school system, professional libraries should be placed 
in the separate buildings. In a smaller system, which still is housed 
in several separated buildings, duplicate copies of some books may 
be purchased, and, though the library may be placed in one build- 


j This plan was carried through in the public schools of Port Neches, Tex., under 
the direction of W, J. Holloway, then Superintendent of Schools. 
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ing, a complete card file (perhaps with “blurbs” for all books) may 
be placed in each building. 

The professional library is indispensable to development in serv- 
ice and to improving instruction, whether or not the in-service or 
supervisory program is organized or incidental. By its very presence, 
the library acts as a stimulus to improvement, group and individual. 
In a study of 200 teachers’ reactions to supervisory techniques, 88 
per cent of the teachers considered the availability of a professional 
library in the school as the most helpful of the twenty-five. pro- 
cedures which the investigator asked to be checked.’ 


QUESTIONS 


1. Working in committees, make suggested lists of materials with which to 
establish professional libraries in secondary schools of various sizes and of 
various combinations of grade levels. Divide the lists into materials to be ob- 
tained by the school and those to be obtained by individuals. Work within 
reasonable allotments of funds, and furnish source and cost of each item. Supply 
reasons for the inclusion of each item. 

2. Tackle the problem of obtaining funds for establishing and maintaining 
a professional library in a school which has never had one. Create a complete 
school and community situation, real or imaginary, and work on the basis of 
that specific situation. 

8. Tackle the problem of creating and maintaining effective use of a pro- 
fessional library in a secondary school, real or imaginary. Make your plans 
on the basis of a situation which you describe specifically. Remember that 
libraries support both group and individual efforts toward improving curriculum 
and instruction. 

4. Select two or three books which would probably be good additions to a 
professional library, and write blurbs for them. Present these to the class to 
obtain their reactions as potential readers of the books. You might try writing 
a blurb for this book, which the class will have read, to obtain their reaction 
to a blurb written about a book which they all know. 

5. Talk with a member of a college library staff concerning sources of infor- 
mation about new books and other materials as they are published. Make a list 
of these sources for use of a supervisor in service. 

6. Make a list of companies producing materials for possible inclusion in a 
secondary school professional library so that your supervisor may get his name 
on their mailing lists. 

7. What would be your plan to disseminate materials that come to your 
desk if you were a principal of a secondary school with about thirty teachers? 

8. As a supervisor you find that few of the teachers read any professional 


8 Henry Antell, “Teachers Appraise Supervision,” Journal of Educational Research, 
88:606-611, April, 1945. 
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journals, What would be your plan to arouse interest in this group so that they 
will readP 

9. As a principal or supervisor you find that several of your teachers are 
well acquainted with current professional literature; however, you do not see 
evidences of the use of the knowledge. Can you offer means of getting the new 
ideas into operation in the classroom? 


CHAPTER 10 Evaluation of Teaching and 
of Supervision 


Human beings have within them the capacity to set their own stand- 
ards and appraise the results of their efforts to meet the standards. 
They have within them the potential ability always to do things 
differently, and it is natural for them to approach their work with 
an appraising eye. We know that, if we are to do effective work, 
and if we are to keep from making the same mistakes again and 
again, we must evaluate what we have done. 


A CONCEPT OF EVALUATION 


The primary purpose of evaluation is to give direction to future 
work. Of course, we always look at the past when we evaluate, 
but we do this in order to improve upon what we have done. We 
may assign a mark or a rating or a grade when we evaluate, but 
the essence of evaluation is not in the mark. The essence is in our 
detailed findings and their effect upon our future activities. The 
mark or rating or grade is extraneous. 

When we evaluate, we appraise our progress toward determined 
goals, Our evaluative procedures constitute checks on the hypoth- 
eses which have governed our work. The setting of goals is basic 
not only to good work but also to the act of evaluating or appraising. 

Since we are primarily interested in the work which will proceed 
in ways determined by evaluation of what has been done, all those 
who are concerned must participate in the evaluation. Those who 
have done the work being evaluated, and who will do the work 


which follows, will be able to use the results of evaluation with 
215 
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full and effective understanding only when they have done the 
evaluating. 

Evaluation, a diagnostic procedure, is continuous. If evaluation 
is to play its role of finding effective and ineffective parts of a plan 
as it is carried out, if it is to enable us to revise procedures and con- 
tent for more effective work—then it is a continuous procedure. 

Our concept of evaluation has four important characteristics; 

1, Evaluation appraises what has been done in order to plan for 
the future. 

2, Evaluation appraises progress toward determined goals. 

8, Evaluation is accomplished by those who have participated in 
the enterprise being evaluated. 

4, Evaluation is diagnostic and continuous. 

The kind of evaluation indicated here is that which deals with 
both tangibles and intangibles. It involves exact measurements and 
also judgments. It deals with both because it deals with a human 
enterprise. To help teachers to do better teaching, we must work 
with teachers as individual human beings, made up partly of things 
that we have to call intangible-temperament, emotional health, 
personality. These affect teaching as surely as do the technical skills 
which the teachers possess. Evaluation, its look always directed 
toward the future, wants to know much more than the answer to 
the question, “Did we reach the goal?” It wants to know at least 
three other things also: (1) In reaching a goal did we do harm to 
any other important goal? (2) Why did we or did we not achieve 
our purposes? and (3) After reaching it, is the goal as worthwhile 
as we had thought it would be? Any “why” is important to evalua- 
tion as a basis for future work. 


EVALUATION APPLIED TO SUPERVISION 


Supervision is designed to improve instruction. It is designed to 
ensure more effective learning in the pupils in the school. The ulti- 
mate quality of supervision is determined by the results of instruc- 
tion, by the evidences of improved learning by the pupils. Improve- 
ment in the product of instruction is the goal, and any program of 
evaluation of supervision will certainly include measurement an 
appraisal of learning by pupils. Did we achieve our purposes with 
the students in our classes? This is the what. Now we must turn to 
the why. 
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So many factors enter into the quality of the instructional program 
that it is impossible to evaluate a program of supervision solely by 
studying the results as seen in pupils’ learning. The organization 
of the supervisory program, the personnel involved in supervision, 
the procedures used by the personnel, the quality of the teachers, 
the characteristics of the community, and many other factors enter 
into making instruction what it is. Evaluation must identify causes 
if it is to improve results. Appraisal of results only in terms of learn- 
ing by the pupils does not identify causes which planning may use 
in strengthening discovered weaknesses. 

Supervision works through teachers, supervisory personnel, ad- 
ministrators, citizens, and pupils. The interrelationships among 
these groups as they attempt to improve instruction are infinite in 
number and kind. All these groups, singly and in combination, 
affect the instructional program of a school. All must be considered 
in the evaluation of supervision. We must consider the work of each; 
yet we must always remember the interrelationships among them all 
as they work in the supervisory program. 

The cause-effect relationships among the various groups of par- 
ticipants in the program of supervision are almost endless. The child 
learns or he doesn’t learn — his teacher may be the cause > the 
teacher has been affected by the supervisory personnel or the super- 
visory program — the supervisory personnel have proceeded in 
ways influenced by the administration > the administration has 
formulated certain policies under influence from the community > 
and so on. If something goes wrong, what are the reasons, and 
where do we begin to remedy matters? 

The series of cause-effect relationships in the preceding para- 
graph probably exaggerates the complexity of evaluating super- 
vision; but, even without exaggeration, the futility of evaluating 
by considering any one part of the program separately is empha- 
sized. In order for us to evaluate supervision at all, however, we 
must break it up into its parts. We must always remember, how- 
ever, that this analysis serves only to get at the separate parts. After 
the program and its activities have been analyzed and studied, then 
the parts must be put back together again. Always we must remem- 
ber that the reasons for satisfactory or unsatisfactory results are 
seldom found in any one source; rather, they are found in the 
interaction among several sources. 
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Herrick has pointed out six areas of operations and conditions | 
which need to be considered by a staff in evaluating their program — 
of curriculum improvement: * 


. Nature of the curriculum program 

. Involvement of personnel, including use of resources 
. Organization of the staff for learning and work 

. Planning and the use of planning agencies 

. Administrative and physical conditions 

. Attention given the instructional program 


Qauwrkronre 


Involved in these six areas of operations and conditions are all q 
the persons concerned with instruction in the school. It is the inter- | 
acting planning and work of these persons that has produced the 
results of the supervisory program. Let us look separately at the 
work of four groups of persons with whom supervision deals—the 
teacher, the pupil, the community, and the supervisor—and then at 
the program of supervision itself. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPERVISION— 
THE TEACHER 


The teacher is the key figure in the learning program. The effec- — 
tiveness of any curriculum and teaching depends to a tremendous — 
degree upon the teacher's work with his pupils. It is he who plans — 
his procedures, selects his materials, and guides the learning experi- 
ences of the pupils who work with him. From the beginning of 
public education, teachers have been appraised in their work with — 
pupils. Most of the techniques employed in such appraisal can be — 
described as rating, with rating being defined thus: “A subjective 
qualitative judgment of a teacher given by a rater (principal, super- 
visor, superintendent, or board of education) without the participa- 
tion of the rated person.” * Rating involves a “one-way” judgment. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development gives five reasons for the 
widespread use of rating: to determine salary advancement, to 
change status, to improve instruction, for purposes of record, and 
for traditional maintenance of personnel records.’ The same source — 

1 Virgil E. Herrick, “Evaluating Curriculum Improvement Programs,” Educational 
Leadership, 8:234-289, January, 1951. 

2 Better than Rating, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


Commission on Teacher Education, Washington, 1950, pp. 8-9. 
8 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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also describes the most used rating plans for determining salary, 
status, or promotion: * 


Merit-rating Plans for Determining Salary, Status, or Promotion 

1. The Rating of Teachers 
(The principal ranks all teachers from highest to lowest on the basis of 
teaching effectiveness.) 

2. A Single Mark for Each Teacher 
(Each teacher is given a single over-all mark on his competency as a 
teacher.) 

8. Marks on a Series of Traits or Aspects of Teaching 
(A scale lists various factors assumed to be important as a basis for 
evaluating teaching efficiency, and each teacher is marked on each factor.) 

4, Qualitative Statement about Each Teacher 
(The principal or supervisor submits a written statement about the work 
of each teacher.) 

5. Selection of Teachers for Advancement by Evaluation Board 
(Teachers are selected for advancement to a higher salary bracket by 
an evaluation board.) 

6. Judgments Based on Cumulative Professional Record of the Teacher 
(Advancement to a higher salary bracket at certain points in the teacher's 
career is based on an evaluation of the professional record of the teacher.) 


All these methods of rating are “one-way” procedures; that is, the 
teacher is rated by another individual. The teacher does not par- 
ticipate in the process. A mark of some sort, or at least a static 
judgment, is assigned as a measure of the teacher's effectiveness. 
If this effectiveness could be ascertained in ways which would also 
contribute to increasing the effectiveness of the teacher, such rating 
plans could be said to be legitimate tools of an evaluative program. 
Evaluation, we remember, is interested in projecting and stimulat- 
ing improvement more than it is in obtaining a mark. 

The first objection to rating is that it does not include the teacher 
in the evaluative process and thus does not pointedly aid the teacher 
in understanding how he may do a better job. A second objection is 
that rating usually produces a powerful concomitant effect—fear. 
One-way ratings upon which status of the teacher depends inevi- 
tably produce fear. A teacher can avoid such fear only by making 
efforts to please the person doing the rating—often by irrelevant 
actions—or by changing jobs. 

Evaluation of the teacher desires improvement of the teacher. 


4 Ibid., pp. 34-54. 
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Fear is a sorry motivation for positive results; understanding is an 
effective one. If the teacher is to improve, he must understand the 
evaluation and accept it with understanding and security. It must 
give him direction and help. It must be his evaluation, so far as 
understanding and acceptance go, as well as that of the rater. Only 
when he understands and accepts his problems, and when he can 
receive help in working out solutions, can it be said that an act of 
forward-looking evaluation has taken place. 

Only through cooperative procedures can evaluation be a sound 
base for continuous improving of the work done by teachers. Evalua- 
tion of teachers which is more than one-way will yield results which 
will satisfy all the purposes of rating: to determine salary advance- 
ment, to change status, to improve instruction, for purposes of rec- 
ord, and for traditional maintenance of personnel records. In addi- 
tion, cooperative procedures contribute to understanding by the 
teacher of his weak points and of the steps which promise to make 
him a better teacher. 

Perhaps the most effective evaluative tool to use in working with 
teachers is the conference. These conferences may be between 
teacher and supervisor, between experienced teacher and inexperi- 
enced teacher, between teacher and administrator, between teacher 
and any other personnel concerned in the supervisory program. 
Most of them, of course, will occur between the supervisor and 
the teacher. It may be that a conference will use an objective or a 
semiobjective device as its basis, such as The Ohio Teaching Rec- 
ord.’ It may be that it is one of a series of conferences planned to 
aid the teacher in appraising his work and planning its further de- 
velopment. It may be that a conference is a counseling situation, 
devised to help the teacher overcome difficulties which he may or 
may not realize. Whatever the conference is designed for, and 
whether it is formal or informal, it is a part of the whole evaluative 
program. 

The supervisory personnel participating in conferences with 
teachers will keep records, somewhat as teachers keep records on 
the children with whom they are working. These records, accumu- 
lated, form a base from which the teacher and the supervisor or 
administrator can look back over a long period to understand de- 


5 Ohio State University, College of Education, The Ohio Teaching Record, Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, 1941. 
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velopment or lack of development of a teacher. These records are 
a descriptive picture of the teacher and his work, a picture which 
the teacher has participated in making. 

It is the administration’s task to select those who will be retained 
and those who will be advanced in status. Such records are far better 
for sound and defensible actions by the administration than one-way 
judgments. The procedures used have unquestionable superiority 
over one-way ratings for the improvement of teachers and teaching. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPERVISION— 
THE PUPIL 


Results of the achievement testing program are one of the indi- 
cations of the degree of learning which has occurred in pupils in 
the subject matter of the curriculum. In addition to standardized 
tests, teachers always use large numbers of individually devised 
tests to determine whether or not learning has occurred and in what 
degree. Supervisory personnel, working in the instructional program 
as well as in the testing and evaluative program, help teachers to 
make tests which will measure progress toward objectives. They 
also help teachers in interpreting the results of tests and in using 
these interpreted results for further planning of instruction. Super- 
visory effort of this sort should result in improved learning by the 
pupils as measured by tests. If it does not, causes can be sought and 
remedied. 

Achievement at the moment is not the only indication of learning 
by pupils. To evaluate fully the learning by pupils, the school must 
follow its graduates. Inquiries made of graduates from time to time, 
notations of newspaper-reported successes and failures, evaluations 
by employers of graduates—all these give some indication of the 
permanence or impermanence of the learning that has occurred in 
the school. 

Careful study of attendance often reveals areas for further study. 
Such studies can be made (1) of an individual teacher's classes, 
(2) of all the classes in a department, (8) of all the pupils at a 
grade level, (4) of individual pupils, or of possible other classifica- 
tions. Such studies may indicate patterns which have some relation- 
ship to the quality of the instruction or the worthwhileness of the 


curriculum. 
Withdrawals from school should be studied carefully to try to 


, 6” 
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determine what, if any, part the school itself has played in the de- 
cision of the pupil to withdraw. Many studies of drop-outs do not go 
beneath the surface reasons (disciplinary difficulty, need to go to 
work, beyond compulsory school age, etc.) to determine the strong- 
est motivation toward withdrawal in each case. Worthwhile curric- 
ulum and meaningful instruction probably correlate well with hold- 
ing pupils in school. Studies of those who withdraw may well indi- 
cate points of attack for the supervisory program. 

The morale or spirit of the pupils is usually high in a school with 
effective curriculum and instruction. Pupils themselves can partici- 
pate in efforts to determine the bases of morale. Briggs and Justman 
suggest some questions which may well be asked of pupils in an 
effort to obtain their reactions to the school program. These are 
questions which secondary school pupils can answer and which, if 
asked in a constructive manner, can aid the supervisory personnel 
and the teachers greatly in planning supervision: “Do they find 
their school studies stimulating? Do they find many opportunities to 
apply in actual living what they learn in school? Are they usually 
successful in making this application? Does the school help them 
to solve personal problems or to satisfy personal needs? Has the 
school helped them to develop strong intellectual, artistic, or social 
interests? Has the school helped them to know themselves and to 
understand and get along with other people?” ° 

Students can participate in evaluating the school by contributing 
those judgments which only they can give. This type of evaluation 
can be handled in home rooms, in classes, and in guidance situa- 
tions. It provides an opportunity to discuss with pupils, on a con- 
structive plane, the problems of the school. The evaluative pro- 


cedure can produce evaluation and also improve morale through its 
skillful application. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPERVISION— 
THE COMMUNITY 


Citizens are interested in the product of the school’s work as it 
appears in the observable changes in the pupils. Such interest is 
healthy and proper. Supervisory programs which utilize all available 
resources include participation of citizens in planning and evaluat- 


ê Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman, Improving Instruction through Super- 
vision, Macmillan, New York, 1952, p. 252. 
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ing efforts to maintain effective curriculum and instruction.” When 
citizens have participated in planning the program of supervision, 
they must also be brought into the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of curriculum and instruction in order that they may intelligently 
participate in further planning on the basis of that evaluation. 

“Playing to the box office” is not implied by such procedures. 
Citizens and professional workers have much to learn from each 
other. Citizens are rightly interested in the end product of the 
school’s work but are not generally skilled in the techniques of in- 
struction. Working out plans together, with opportunities to know 
and to understand each other, school people and citizens can learn 
to have faith in each other, and to find the areas in which each 
is willing to accord competence to the other. 

When citizens and school people have talked with each other in 
a planned situation and have come to understand each other, citi- 
zens will lend their help. They can give evidence on such matters 
as these: attitudes of pupils toward the sincerity and functional 
quality of the school program, development of the pupils in meth- 
ods of scientific inquiry, development of the pupils in human rela- 
tions, progress of the pupils in application of fundamental skills to 
out-of-school situations, etc. All these are results of the school’s pro- 
gram. These must be examined before constructive appraisal of the 
school’s techniques and procedures can be fruitfully made. 

Citizens will always evaluate the work of the school. Such evalua- 
tion, unguided by school personnel, often turns to technical matters 
understood only by the professionally trained. Thus it becomes 
dangerous, not to the dignity of school personnel but to the basic 
purposes of education. Evaluation by the public, made in collabora- 
tion with school personnel, is perhaps more often neglected than 
any other fundamental procedure in the curricular and instructional 
program. Not only is it basic to the concept of the public school, but 
also it is necessary to the achievement and maintenance of a sound 
program of education. 

If there is a citizens’ advisory group or a committee of lay-profes- 
sional people to work with the school, this group can constantly 
study the work of the school. Such procedures have also been 
handled successfully through the PTA. Some skilled home-room 
teachers have often done excellent work through home visits and 


7 See chap. 8. 
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conversations with parents. The opportunities for cooperative ap- 
praisal and planning of the curricular and instructional program are 
many. 

Citizens in communities which have not been accustomed to 
such cooperative efforts will not jump at the opportunity. School 
people must do more than just invite participation if they sincerely 
desire it. The process of convincing parents that they have parts to 
play and that their help is greatly wanted is not a speedy one. Pa- 
tience and time are needed in the beginning. Results of lay-profes- 
sional cooperation in planning and evaluating the curricular and 
instructional program are worth much patience and time. 


EVALUATING THE SUPERVISOR 


Since the supervisor is an employee of the school system, all that 
has been said about “one-way” judgments applies to the evaluation 
of the supervisor as well as to the evaluation of the teacher. The 
supervisor will do much self-evaluation, and appraisal of the super- 
visor’s work by his superiors will be made in cooperation with him. 
The purpose of appraisal here is the same as it is with other areas: 
improvement of the situation. 

As the supervisor works with teachers, the attitudes of these 
teachers toward him become apparent. In order for his efforts to 
be successful, the teachers must have confidence in him. Although 
the supervisor may occasionally ask teachers to rate him, the great- 
est source of information on which the supervisor may appraise the 
quality of his relations with teachers is observation. Do teachers 
willingly try suggested materials and procedures and welcome the 
supervisor's observation of their experimental work? Do teachers 
seek out the supervisor and share the details of their problems with 
him? Is the relationship free and relaxed, or is it strained and 
redolent of obligation? Unegotistical observation by the supervisor 
of teachers’ reactions to him will reveal more than perhaps any 
other technique. 

The supervisor will continuously evaluate his own work. He can 
be guided in this appraisal by such questions as these: 

1. Do I make myself available to teachers when they need me? 

mc I establishing constructive relationships with the commu- 
nity 
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3. Do I work particularly with beginning teachers and newly 
employed teachers to help them gain security? 

4, Do I keep myself informed concerning teachers as individuals 
so that I can help them? 

5. Do I give praise often? 

6. Do I always furnish positive help to balance negative criti- 
cism? 

7. Do meetings of teachers deal with problems which the teach- 
ers think are fundamental? 

8. Do I give specific help in working with pupils who are diffi- 
cult because of disciplinary difficulty, slow learning, or other rea- 
sons? 

9. Do I give help in locating resource materials, including printed 
matter, people, and audio-visual aids? 

10. Do I aid teachers in learning ways to use unfamiliar materials 
in teaching? 

11. Do I help teachers to evaluate their own effectiveness? 

12. Are my tact and courage sufficient in quantity and effectively 
combined to produce optimum working conditions for teachers? 

13. Do my actions demonstrate that my belief in the power and 
sincerity of teachers judgments is honest? 

14. Do my actions demonstrate that my fundamental interest is 
in effective work, not in building up my own ego? 

15. Do I demand confidence and loyalty or do I earn them? 

16. Am I always able to withstand the temptation to “take things 
personally”? 

17. Do I demonstrate my faith in democratic action by always 
bringing into the making of decisions those who will be affected 
by them? 

18. Do I study pupils in order that my work with teachers is 
adapted to the pupils with whom these teachers are working? 

19. Are the results of the instructional program indicating that 
my work with the teachers is effective? 

20. Is my work with teachers to stimulate their personal and 
professional growth showing satisfactory results? 

This list can be expanded. It certainly would have to be adapted 
by any supervisor to his own particular situation. Each question can 
be elaborated and clarified with several other more specific ques- 
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tions, all determined by the characteristics of the situation in which 
the supervisor is working. However, the bases are here. In Chapters 
2 and 8 are reports on what many teachers have said that they want 
from supervisors. The supervisor's evaluation of his work will in- 
clude appraisal of those things which will give teachers security 
as they try to do more effective work with pupils. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION 


When the program of supervision is planned, objectives are for- 
mulated. These objectives are formulated within the limits of the 
philosophy and purposes of the whole school. The values which the 
school seeks to preserve and enhance naturally determine the ob- 
jectives of the program of supervision. When we evaluate the pro- 
gram of supervision, all the objectives of the school are to be 
checked. We are interested in the end product as a whole, and we 
do not wish to reach any objective at the expense of another. For 
example, it is quite possible that we might increase a child’s read- 
ing speed and at the same time cause him to determine never to 
read again. It is possible to direct teachers in producing a curric- 
ulum that is sound and, at the same time, cause them to determine 
never to use it. 

All the factors and areas of work which have gone into the pro- 
duction of the ultimate result must be looked at in an appraising 
way. Their success or failure in helping to produce the results de- 
sired must be judged; reasons must be assigned in order that further 
work may eliminate remaining weaknesses and further develop 
strengths. It is dangerous to evaluate progress toward separate ob- 
jectives or the effectiveness of separate parts of the program without 
considering all other objectives and all other parts. Analysis is neces- 
sary to approach the formidable task of evaluating the program of 
supervision, but synthesis is the necessary guarantee against evalua- 
tion which reaches imperfect conclusions. 

In addition to the work of individual teachers which is to be 
evaluated individually, the supervisory program consists of group 
work of many sorts. It is necessary to consider that, in evaluating 
group in-service programs, several points of view must be main- 
tained. There are several questions which the participants will wish 
to ask themselves in their evaluations at the end of or during the 
in-service program: 
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1. Was the program a good one, and did it provide the things for 
which we participated in its activities? 

2. How much progress have I made in solving my problems or in 
satisfying my interests? 

3. Are the results of my experiences evident in the work which 
I do with children and in the work which they do with me? 

Success of Program, Judgment of the participants is perhaps the 
best evaluative source. A good way to answer the question is to 
ask the participants to answer several questions such as these: 

1. Why are you participating in this program? What do you hope 
to secure from your activities here? 

2. Are you getting what you are here to get? If you are not, what 
seem to be the reasons? 

3. Are library and other source materials sufficient? Are the 
methods of distribution such that you can secure what you need 
when you need it? Explain any defects. 

4. Is the schedule satisfactory? What improvements would you 
suggest? 

5. Is the consultant service in general satisfactory? What im- 
provements would you suggest? 

6. Are any consultants unsatisfactory? Explain. 

7. What types of meetings or activities have been most helpful? 

8. Comment generally if you care to. 

These questions are worded so that they may be used during as 
well as after the program. In fact, the alert supervisor will use an 
evaluative instrument with this purpose at least once during the 
progress of a set of coordinated activities so that changes may be 
made in the organization of the program while it is in progress. 
Only a change in tense of some of the verbs will be needed to 
make an evaluative instrument of this type adaptable to use at the 
end of a year. Results obtained from the list of questions may be 
used then for planning the next year’s activities. 

Such questions as these may be given to participants for written 
reply. However, many supervisors have found that better results are 
obtained when groups of a half dozen or fewer discuss the program 
with reference to such questions and report their spontaneous, oral 
appraisal. The questions can be elaborated and can come naturally 
in the course of a free discussion. Appraisal made in this way 
is likely to be more honest and more helpful than one which is made 
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with a fixed set of prepared questions given to individuals for their 
written answers. ; 

Individual Progress. In order for the participant to evaluate his 
own progress, it is a good idea to see that he sets down definite 
statements at the beginning of his experience in the program of 
supervision. If he does not do this, he may forget in the process of 
his work just how he felt when he started. Try having the partici- 
pant set down answers to some questions like these at the begin- 
ning: 

1. What is your problem or main interest? 

2. How do you hope to work on it? 

3. What do you hope to attain through your participation? 

4. What are the greatest obstacles which you expect to en- 
counter? 

5. What have you already done toward solving your problem or 
satisfying your interest? 

The supervisor will not, of course, give out such questions on the 
first day of group work. They will come only after much discussion 
concerning what the problems of the teachers are and the ways in 
which these problems may be attacked. The results of the questions 
may be used by the supervisory personnel in planning activities with 
the teachers. In addition, if the participant may see his replies to 
these questions after he has made his own evaluation of his progress 
at the end of the year, he may then see clearly whether he has made 
more or less progress than he thinks he has. 

At the end of the year the participants may be requested to say 
something (individually or in groups) about the ways in which they 
feel that they have developed personally as a result of their activi- 
ties. At a workshop in Philadelphia in 1941 an interviewer secured 
the following statements as representative of personal development 
of participants:® 


1. We have been helped to work toward solutions of our professional prob- 
lems. 


2. We have learned how to define and attack professional problems, how 


3 The Story of the Philadelphia Workshop for Teachers and Administrators, July 7 
to August 15, 1941: A Report and an Interpretation, School District of Philadelphia, 
Board of Public Education, pp. 3-5; quoted in Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, 
Evaluation in Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Washington, 1944, 
pp. 342-343, 
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to get help from other people and from books, how to work with other people 
and by ourselves in solving our problems. 

3, Some of our groups have started projects at the workshop on which we 
intend to continue to work. 

4, We have gained better understanding of democratic methods of working 
together and also, we think, greater skill in the use of these methods. 

5. We have learned ways of teaching and working together which we intend 
to use in our own schools and classes. 

6. We have experienced the breaking down of barriers which sometimes 
separate people who might and should work together. 

7. We have been stimulated intellectually. Our viewpoint of education has 
been broadened. We have new enthusiasm for our work. 

8. We have gained broader knowledge and greater appreciation of our own 


school system. 
9. We have gained much useful information about our own community, and 


with it, a determination to know our community still better. 

10. We have been stimulated to wider reading and personal study on our 
own initiative. 

11. We enjoyed ourselves thoroughly in the arts periods. . . . 

12. Each of us has greatly widened his circle of acquaintances, has made a 
number of close friends, and has learned how to get along better with all sorts 


of people. 


An alternative method is to provide a check list of benefits which 
it is hoped will come to individuals from participation in the in- 
service activities. The participant can then check or rank the bene- 
fits, adding others which are not included in the list. If he wishes to 
append to the list certain items which are not benefits, he can do 
so. Suggestions to those who are taking the lead in planning and 
directing the program are found in all instruments of evaluation, 
whether or not these instruments are primarily for judging the pro- 
gram as a whole. A suggestive check list of benefits is given here: 


Learned how to analyze educational problems for attack 

Acquired valued friendships 

Learned how to work better with others 

Broadened my concept of my job 

Acquired new interests 

Broadened my understanding of myself, my strengths and my 
weaknesses 

Know more about sources that can help me in my work 

Feel that I can now relate my school work more to the situations 


with which my children and I are faced 
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Each school wishing to use such a check list will have to make 
its own, for such a list must be based upon the objectives formulated 
by the participants themselves, Each individual's treatment of the 
list will grow out of his objectives. 

Evidence in School Work Experiences in the Program of In-serv- 
ice Development. The greatest development in any type of super- 
vision comes from striving to enrich the experiences of the children 
in the teacher's classes. Every worthwhile reason for any staff mem- 
ber to participate in any Supervisory program is a reason which 
springs from that member’s desire to serve students better. If the 
participant attacks his work with pupils in a happier, more self- 
reliant, more optimistic manner, then he may say that he has devel- 
oped. If his work gets better results in every way, he knows that he 
has grown. Other methods may be used also to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of his experiences as evidenced in his school work. 

Every teacher can answer for himself the questions: “Am I doing 
better work with my students this year than before? If I am, how 
much of the improvement can be traced directly or indirectly to 
the experiences of the in-service program?” 

Supervisors who observe teachers in their classes, in faculty meet- 
ings, or in participation in community and social activities can form 
an opinion. The customary methods of measuring and evaluating 
student progress can also yield significant results in determining 
the effectiveness of the Supervisory program upon the teacher's 
activities with his pupils. From a multitude of sources will come 
the answer to the question: “Are the results of the participant’s ac- 
tivities evident in his school work?” 

When supervision utilizes group work, the quality of that group 
work must be appraised as well as the technical skills or understand- 
ings that result from it. In River Rouge, Michigan, a group of status 
leaders carried on an evaluation of the group process during a year 
in which the Supervisory program was doing much work in groups. 
At biweekly intervals, the leaders considered these questions: ° 


1. In your opinion, what is happening to the project of your group? A 

2. As you see it, what is happening to your group and the individuals in it, 
including yourself? 

3. What might be blocking the progress of your group? 


? “Status Leaders Evaluate Their Work,” Educational Leadership, 7:470, April, 
1950, 
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At the end of the year, they appraised the work of the entire year, 
using these questions: *° 


1. What happened to the project of your group? 

2. What happened to your group and the individuals in it? 
8. What blocked the work of your group? 

4, What facilitated the work of your group? 

5. How have you felt about the year’s work? 


These questions emphasize the future: how can we improve our 
procedures on the basis of our successes and failures this year? 

In evaluating the effectiveness of supervision, the parts of the 
program are appraised, and also the quality of the program as a 
whole. The end result—improved learning by boys and girls—is 
ultimate, but the effect of the program and its parts upon all the 
participants is also important. What we can do to obtain more intel- 
ligent work, more participation by more concerned persons, more 
cooperative work, and increasingly better relationships among all— 
these are the goals of evaluation of the program of supervision. 


A FINAL STATEMENT 


Even in work of comparatively loose organization, the necessity 
for evaluation cannot be overlooked. The steps in any effort toward 
improvement of curriculum and instruction are always the same, no 
matter what the variations may be: 

1. Stating the purposes 

2. Selecting a plan for achieving the purposes 

8. Carrying out the plan 

4, Evaluating the results and procedures 

Setting these down in this way is deceiving. The list appears to 
have a beginning and an end. Actually a circle which constantly 
turns upon itself would be better. Purposes lead to procedures and 
materials which lead to evaluation in terms of purposes. Evaluation 
then refines the purposes which in turn revise the procedures and 
materials which are then evaluated in terms of purposes, etc. Evalua- 
tion is never the end. It turns upon the entire process, constantly 
causing it to be revised and refined in the light of what evaluation 
discovers. 

It seems surprising that evaluation sometimes is not thought out 
carefully and is not used frequently during and after a learning 


10 Ibid. 
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process in order to make the entire process more effective. It seems 
surprising that evaluation sometimes is confined to procedures and 
materials without clear reference to purposes. When evaluation is 
carefully and thoughtfully done in terms of purposes, the same mis- 
takes are not repeated again and again. 

Records should be kept of the discussions and of the procedures 
used throughout the program, with frequent consideration of how 
well objectives are being reached. Much of the most worthwhile 
evaluation of work achieved in group activities is done by the indi- 
vidual and deals with his own growth and development. For this 
reason it is important to do evaluation of the individual type, as well 
as that of the group type. Groups are composed of individuals; and, 
although the group exercises the influence of interaction upon the 
individual, growth and change is an individual thing and must be 
looked at as such. Some of the most worthwhile individual evalua- 
tion may be too personal to be shared with the group. 

Each faculty will evaluate its work best if it evaluates in its own 
way. Acceptance of the concept of evaluation presented early in 
this chapter, and an understanding of the forward-looking purposes 
of evaluation, are fundamental to all successful evaluative methods 
or techniques. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why is evaluation of learning by pupils an insufficient base on which to 
evaluate the quality of instruction? 

2. Draw up the arguments for and against the rating of teachers by super- 
visors and administrators. 

8. Obtain figures on the elimination of pupils from the twelve years of a 
school system. If the system has records of reasons for withdrawal, study these 
to determine what problems may be found for supervisory planning. If such 
records are not available, talk with officials of the school to obtain a basis for 
determining problems for supervisory planning. 

4. Extend the list of questions in this chapter on which the supervisor may 
evaluate himself and his work. 

5. Work out a plan for evaluation of one or more of the proposals which 
you have made earlier in the course for supervisory procedures. j 

6. Develop with your staff a plan to evaluate the supervisory program in 
H school. Where and how can the program be improved as a result of your 
plan? 

T. Several members of your staff resent supervision. How would you as an 
administrator work with these teachers so that their evaluation will be positive? 
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8. Discuss the possible values of teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
being evaluated by pupils and teachers respectively. 

9. As a principal in a new position you learn that it is traditional for teachers 
to be rated each year for purposes of promotion on salary increases. What would 
be your position and how would you justify your action? 
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CHAPTER 11 Cooperative Administration 
and Supervision 


Supervision which guides, releases, shares, facilitates, but does 
order, demand, or produce all ideas itself can exist only, wit 
administration which is democratic or cooperative. While much 
been said and written regarding democratic school administra 
there is still confusion and controversy concerning what the i 
means in theory and implies in practice. In order that we w 
stand each other, it is necessary to know just what the term di 
racy in school administration means. The definition will vary 
each person; likewise, the practices vary from place to place. 
from group to group. Most people will agree that democracy 
bodies at least three fundamental ideas: “(1) freedom of the i 
vidual, (2) participation in decision making by those involy 
the consequences of the decisions, and (3) respect for the w 
and dignity of the individual,” * 

Where these ideas are accepted in defining the term demo 
We are concerned with the amount of personal freedom that ex 
the amount of participation in decision making, and finall 
attitudes toward others. This concept of democracy may be ap : 
to any social groups: “The administrative staff of a school systen 
a social group in that it is composed of persons who have individ 
interests and ambitions, commonality of purpose arrived at 
pursued co-operatively, and a sufficiently high degree of spe 


* Roy M. Hall and Donald G. Nugent, Democratic Method and Experience in } 
cational Meetings, University of Texas, Southwest Cooperative Program in Ed 
tional Administration, Austin, Tex., 1952, p. 1. 
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professional preparation to justify mutual respect in all relation- 
ships.” è A common thread runs throughout—working together, or 
cooperativeness. 

It has been deftly pointed out that democratic school admin- 
istration involves these interacting factors: * 

1. It is an organizational structure in which each person is free to pursue 
his own social and intellectual aims and activities to such a degree that he 
can achieve personal satisfaction and maximum personal growth within the 
framework of the organization. 

2. It is a process by which all individuals are given ample opportunity to 
share their specialized preparation, experiences, and individual ideas in plan- 
ning and carrying out their common purposes. 

3. There is, on the part of every person in the organizational structure and 
the process, an attitude of respect and concern for the welfare and integrity 


of all other persons in the group. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


When an examination is made of the problem of getting coopera- 
tion between administration and supervision, it is apparent that 
administrative and supervisory functions cannot actually be sepa- 
rated. A study of the typical division between administrative and 
supervisory duties would indicate that the division can be only an 
arbitrary one for purpose of discussion. Intimate interrelationship 
and overlapping are inherent and inevitable. A separation in func- 
tion is impossible, and the terms democratic or cooperative admin- 
istration and supervision will be used interchangeably. There can 
be no democratic supervision and administration without its being 
cooperative. 

Administration is commonly thought to be concerned with pro- 
viding material facilities and with the operation of the school plant. 
The present legal basis of education probably accounts for this 
conception. Financing the system, securing an adequate staff for 
the business and instructional activities, accounting for costs, deter- 
mining curriculums, securing books and materials, preparing the 
budget, establishing standards of progress, supplying testing serv- 
ices, maintaining buildings and grounds, providing many special 
services—all these are duties commonly associated with administra- 
tion. 


2 Ibid., p. 3. 
8 Ibid., pp. 3—4. 
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Supervision as pointed out in preceding chapters means enlisting 
the abilities of teachers, principals, and superintendents in the co- 
operative enterprise of improving teaching or the aspects of the 
teaching-learning situation. 

Cooperative Administration through Cooperative Planning. All 
other important human undertakings are planned. No one would 
build a road, a house, or a bridge without plans and specifications, 
One of the marks of intelligence and special ability is foresight and 
anticipatory planning. Careful planning for the future enables one 
individual or group, other things being equal, to accomplish things 
which unorganized individuals or groups not only cannot achieve, 
but also cannot understand, Though luck sometimes plays a part, 
success is due far more to planning for the future than to either 
luck or waiting for opportunity to knock. The stupid, the careless, 
the shiftless, and the lazy do not plan. 

Tn the school world, experience has demonstrated again and again 
that organizing a tentative program for the guidance of school inter- 
est is essential to the success of any situation. A plan is necessary 
for cooperative participation between supervision and administra- 
tion. 

This plan must be flexible, it must be formulated cooperatively, 
it must be derived from the situation, and it should provide for its 
own evaluation. If the planning is worthwhile, it must be not an 
occasional or sporadic activity, but a continuing process which can 
be changed and adjusted as education itself is constantly subject to 
adjustment. Planning is the key to cooperation. Not only must we 
have cooperation and continuity in planning, but also we must have 
full cooperation in which the democratic philosophy of education 
is manifest in the development of a program of improvement in 
the school by the entire school staff: “Co-operative planning of a 
program for improvement in a school tends to insure collective effort 
by the staff to carry the program to a successful conclusion.” * 

Cooperative planning implies that classroom teachers should have 
a voice in developing the major policies which affect their personal 
welfare and comfort. The administrator might encourage election of 
representative committees to confer with superintendents on mat- 
ters of tenure, salary, sick leave, etc. Cooperative planning means 


4 Charles W, Boardman, Harl R. Douglass, Rudyard K. Bent, Democratic Super- 
vision in Secondary Schools, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1953, pp. 108-109. 
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that the administrator deliberately seeks the cooperation of teachers 
in the preparation of curriculum materials. It provides a means for 
bringing the best thinking of school employees to bear on school 
problems. It provides a means to disseminate information through- 
out the system. All this is a sign of a democratic school system in 
action. 

Cooperative administration and supervision is working together 
for a common purpose, or for common goals in the growth and 
development of an educational program for the students, teachers, 
and community. It means cooperative planning, and cooperative 
planning is “the expression of the combined thinking of teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, pupils, and community members con- 
cerning the needs of the situation.” * 

Human Relations and Cooperative Administration. Cooperative 
supervision and administration is working with the group to get the 
best from each so that the group will have the best. To do this suc- 
cessfully, each person must have respect for every other person in 
the group. The administrator and the supervisor must not get posi- 
tion through status. Those responsible for leadership must attain 
their leadership because they understand how to work with people, 
are able to bring each person into the work as a participant, and 
know how to develop leadership in each individual to the optimum. 
And at the same time, avenues must be kept clear for the transfer 
from the position of leadership to one of “followship.” 

Wise administration understands what it means to have all people 
work together. Often where this is misunderstood, there is a lack 
of group “we-ness” or “one-ness” or “belonging-ness” necessary to 
cooperative administration. 

There is nothing in the realm of human relations that takes the 
place of personal or face-to-face contact. To have cooperative ad- 
ministration and supervision, it is necessary that each member of the 
staff know the others, and recognize each for his worth. Personal 
knowledge often brings about a change of opinion regarding per- 
sons, and by meeting together, working together, playing together, 
cooperative procedures may be developed. 

Cooperative administration and supervision considers education 
as ; 

5A, S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Bruckner, Supervision, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, New York, 1947, p. 127. 
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a co-operative process in which the community, the school administrator, the 
parents, the teachers, and the students work together to make the best possible 
use of the educational facilities, methods, and procedures available. . . , Once 
democratic practices are in full operation, schools tend to do away with set 
goals, set objectives, set curriculums, and set methods of teaching.’ 


Cooperative administration and supervision do not function well 
unless there is a working knowledge of the many facets of the 
total community, as well as the relationships of these facets to each 
other and how they fit into a whole social pattern. There are many 
strata in the community—social, economic, religious, and political, 
Sometimes the leader of the community is not connected with the 
schools; however, this leader is one who greatly affects schools, and 
determines in no small measure how satisfactory administration and 
supervision in the school will be, and to a large degree, whether or 
not there is a cooperative and democratic administration, 

Finally, only when all who participate and all who are concerned 
have a strong belief in the meaning of democracy and a desire to see 
it function, will the fine things that might be derived from demo- 
cratic procedures occur. A belief in democracy means that we are 
willing to let things move along at their own rate and that we make 
haste slowly. It means that we accept the idea that all people have 
active parts in change, and that we arrive at change through group 
action or group thinking. If we think together, plan together, work 
together, then we will develop cooperative administration and 
supervision which will enhance our chance of improving the school 
program. 

Recognition of the Individual. The spirit of a cooperative admin- 
istration permits freedom of expression, recognizes and encourages 
individual differences, and respects the integrity of each individual. 
Cooperatively administered schools offer students, teachers, and 
patrons an opportunity to participate in democracy, to draw 
strength from it, and to understand its complexities, its limitations, 
and its outstanding achievements." 


In a democratic administration, 


Persons as individuals are the ends of human activity and are not to be Pe 
ceived as means, that is, as pawns to be moved about on the chess board 0 


eN. Durword Cory, “When Teachers Participate in School Administration,” The 
Nation’s Schools, 45:61-62, April, 1950. > Bul- 
*J. Russell Morris, “What Are the Characteristics of a Democratic School? E 
letin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 36:64, October, 1952. 
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life. This exaltation of the dignity and worth of the individual gives significance 
to all human relationships which make up so large a portion of the school ad- 
ministrator’s activities. There is always temptation to become engrossed in the 
system so that the smoothness of the action of the organization becomes in 
itelf a satisfying goal for administrative activities. There is also the temptation 
to judge one’s administrative effectiveness in the terms of the material resources 
provided. Democratic leadership re-emphasizes the importance of considering 
the effect of every activity upon each human being involved. In the case of 
school activities, this means a primary interest in the effect upon individual 
teachers, individual pupils, individual parents, and individuals within the com- 
munity who are involved in one way or another with the work of the school.’ 


Cooperative administration and supervision includes a sincere re- 
spect for and an appreciation of the dignity and worth of human 
personality without reference to where it may be found.’ 


Therefore, 


The assumptions which underlie democratic administration are (1) the uni- 
versal respect for an individual's worth and dignity, regardless of his race, 
creed, or social status; (2) increasing emphasis upon ways and means of co- 
operating for the common benefit; and (3) stress on the development of each 
individual’s potentialities in so far as they do not conflict with the common 
welfare.1° 


Leadership in Cooperative Administration. Whenever cooperative 
planning is undertaken, it calls for maintaining the best possible 
leadership. It is not just a situation in which responsibilities slip 
from the shoulders of the status leader to all the members. Since 
encouragement and guidance in developing and executing any pro- 
gram must stem from the status leader, it could be said that this is 
the chief responsibility or service that the administration can per- 
form for the entire group. 

In cooperative planning the administrator must be willing both 
to respect ‘the individual member of the staff and to value group 
thinking and action. He must be willing to share responsibility in 
making policies and decisions. A democratic leader has skill in get- 
ting a group of persons to work together as a team. Cooperative 


8 Ralph W. Tyler, “Training Administrative Officers for Democratic Leadership,” 
Democratic Practices in School Administration, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
copyright, 1939, by the University of Chicago, pp. 64-65. i | 

9M. L. Story, “Teachers Suggestions and Administration, The Clearing House, 


25:275, January, 1951. é 
10 Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, Duties of School 


Principals, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951, p. 51. 
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planning cannot be put into effect by the administrator alone, He 
needs the help of democratic-minded school board members, class- 
room teachers, and others. 

A wise administrator must not only be conscious of what coopera- 
tive administration involves, but also must know his community, 
his staff, and the means of working together; he must believe in 
democracy, and not be a person who pays it only lip service, Ad- 
ministration and supervision are only handmaids to learning. The 
only justification for the services of administration and supervision 
is to improve the opportunity for learning in the classroom; that is, 
to assist the teacher in doing his task in a better and more effective 
manner. 

From the above concept of school administration, a democratic 
administrator must recognize that 


1. The administrator’s job is to aid the school in serving youth. ... 

2. Every person involved in the education system can and will contribute 
to the above purpose if it is kept clearly defined. . . . 

8. He must make every effort possible to ascertain the interests, abilities, and 
true purposes of all persons in the community and to use this information as 
a basis for planning, executing, making assignments, appointing committees, 
and otherwise carrying out the task of public education. 

4. He must continuously examine the causes and balance the factors in such 
a way as to help his staff and his group arrive at the soundest decisions.” 


In all human relations where there is overlapping of functions and 
duties, cooperation is inherently difficult to secure. If our educa- 
tional system is to function smoothly and efficiently, we must achieve 
cooperation among administrative agencies and supervisors. 

Several suggestions that should prove valuable in securing co- 
operation are offered below: 


The administration must have an educational plan or program. 

Each group should work mainly in its own area. 

The administration must give financial support to the supervisory 
program. 

The administration will not openly or publicly criticize super- 
vision unjustly, . 

The administration will make the supervisors feel secure in their 
positions as long as they function properly. 


11 Hall and Nugent, op. cit., p. 4. 
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The administration should employ supervisors who believe and 
practice the democratic principles of supervision. 


ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION 


The superintendent or chief administrative official of a school or 
school system is responsible for organizing and administering the 
supervisory program. Organization of supervision is a function of 
the superintendent of schools. The administrator may use one of 
many types of organization in planning the supervisory program, 
such as line and staff, functional, committee, departmental, hori- 
zontal, vertical, and cabinet. No one type is necessarily best. The 
one should be chosen that fits the teachers, school, or system in its 
efforts to improve educational practices in the classroom and allied 
agencies. The functional program perhaps lends itself more readily 
to a cooperative program of supervision and administration. 

In the formulation of any plan for organizing supervision some 
guiding principles such as these should be considered: 

1. The type of organization should be one which gives evidence 
of greatest promise in the local situation. 

2. The organizational plan should be simple. 

3. The organization should be flexible so that it lends itself to 
all persons and situations. 

4. The organization should be in keeping with the philosophy of 
the school system. 

5. In the program the duties of all involved should be defined. 

6. The plan should insure means of communication and liaison 


among the participants. 

7. The structure should be such that each unit can travel at its 
own rate. 

8. The plan should delineate responsibility and authority and co- 
ordinate the activities of all engaged in the program. 

9. The superintendent should be responsible for the supervisory 
program, but he may delegate this responsibility with appropriate 
authority to one or several of the staff members. 

10. The organizational plan should provide means and machinery 
for evaluation. 

1l. The program should be developed through decentralized 


democratic planning by all who will be affected. 
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The plan of organization for supervision will change if the size 
of the school or school system changes, since different factors and 
problems present themselves. In the classroom the teacher is a 
supervisor of children. In a school the principal is a supervisor of 
teachers. In a school system the superintendent is supervisor of all 
staff members and teachers, or he may have specialists as supervisors 
with designated responsibilities. 

The larger the school system the more essential and the more 
difficult it is to keep open the channels of communication, since 
face-to-face approach is less feasible than other devices, Active 
means of communication and liaison, such as interviews, confer- 
ences, committee meetings, bulletins and other publications, keep 
all informed of their parts in the total supervisory program, with 
ideas flowing up as well as down. And as each person feels that he 
is a contributing participant in the program, he becomes more effec- 
tive. 

The superintendent administers the general plans and procedures 
of the supervisory program for the school system just as a principal 
does for his school or a teacher for his classroom. The plan sets out 
the use to be made of the supervisor at various levels with a clear 
demarcation of authority and responsibility. The superintendent de- 
velops means of utilizing the competencies of all personnel in the 
area of supervision. 

The relationship of each individual to the others must be clearly 
understood. As the supervisor goes into a school, he becomes a mem- 
ber of the principal's staff rather than of the central office, since the 
principal is usually held responsible for his school by the superin- 
tendent. This relationship prevents the crossing of lines of authority 
and responsibility. There should be no feeling that the supervisor 
is over either principal or teachers, but only a feeling of helping 
and sharing, because all have participated in the planning and are 
working toward a common goal, the development of each child. 

Conflicts arise in a school system from differences in educational 
philosophy, authority, managerial policies, organizational structure, 
and questions of jurisdiction. It is the responsibility of the super- 
intendent to prevent conflicts when possible and to endeavor to re- 
solve those which cannot be forestalled. 

All the devices and techniques of the group process must be used 
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in the administration of supervision. Democratic procedures applied 
to the administration of the supervisory program challenge not only 
the administrator but also those supervised to experiment and to be 
creative, 

To ensure the effectiveness of the supervisory program, the super- 
intendent plans the work loads of supervisors so that their energies 
and abilities are not spread too thin. The administrator may profit- 
ably spend some time determining effective work loads. 

Administering the supervisory program calls for some plan of 
evaluation. The supervisory program is evaluated in terms of what 
is accomplished through teachers’ growth and improved instruction. 
The measure of success is not what the superintendent or supervisor 
accomplishes but rather what he is able to stimulate and to release 
in others for the improvement of instruction. 


IMPROVING COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 

If a faculty is able to coordinate its efforts and is able to work as 
a team, it can accomplish much more than working separately. It is 
accepted that teachers contribute more when they have a part in 
establishing purposes and procedures and in evaluating results. The 
administrator must help in establishing processes whereby teachers 
may participate more fully in school matters. 

First of all, an administrator can improve cooperative administra- 
tion and supervision by giving teachers a share of responsibility. 
He thus enables his teachers to attain a feeling of importance by 
giving them a real part in helping to determine the school program. 
Then there is a sharing of responsibility, not a division of respon- 
sibility, among members of the staff. 

The total program of the school thus becomes the responsibility 
of the total staff, Instead of suffering a loss of authority, the admin- 
istrator enjoys the full support of the group—the result of shared 
responsibility. The administrator, however, is still the responsible 
official of the school and is responsible to the board for any decisions 
made. 

When the administrator shares responsibility with his faculty, he 
must not hasten to retrieve it because an occasional mistake or two 
is made. He merely redoubles his efforts to help the program suc- 
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ceed. His position is one of guidance and leadership in in-service 
education. If cooperative administration and supervision is to suc- 
ceed, the administrator must continue to work for the creation of 
an atmosphere in which all contribute their best thinking. 

The administrator seeks to develop leadership within the staff, 
As the administrator gives the staff a part in thinking through the 
solutions to problems confronting the local system, the teachers 
begin to feel and to know that the solutions and plans for action 
are their plans, and they begin to assume more responsibility for 
the implementation. Where teachers have a part in determining 
the school program and help in making decisions, they are more 
likely to defend these decisions, 

If cooperative administration and supervision is to succeed, or- 
ganization must be present. Committees must know the functions 
that they are to perform, how these functions will fit in with the 
work of other committees, and the place of the committee in the 
organizational structure of the staff, or the way in which the work 
of the committee will be brought to bear on school problems. With- 
out a plan of organization to implement the work of committees, 
the staff begins to feel that time spent in committee work is useless 
because no action is ever taken to execute the policy that the com- 
mittees formulate. Too frequently a gap exists between the policy 
formulation procedure that occurs in faculty committee structure 
and the implementing of policies by the administration. 

Where the faculty is to be broken up into committees to study 
various problems, members of committees will be selected by the 
group, not appointed by the principal. The committee returns to 
report to the total group, not merely to the administrator. 

If a positive, cooperative, working atmosphere is to be estab- 
lished, provision must be made for faculty sessions in which teachers 
have time, as a group, to identify the school’s problems and to plan 
ways of solving them. 

In faculty group or committee meetings the administrator can 
put the group more at ease if the meeting is held in a place other 
than his office which might lend the discussion the atmosphere of 
authority. 

In discussing school problems with the group, the administrator 
can remove himself as the central presiding figure if the seating 
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arrangement is such that the various members are facing one an- 
other around a table. The teachers are more likely to participate 
with ease in group discussions around the table than if the principal 
were seated before them. He thus becomes a part of the faculty 
as he should be. 

If cooperative administration and supervision is to succeed, the 
administrator must seek the establishment of common purposes. 
One of the reasons supervision exists is to help agree upon certain 
goals and to work together for their achievement. If the staff cannot 
agree on the purposes they are seeking, little progress will be made. 
Again the staff must have opportunity to share ideas, procedures, 
and materials. Techniques by which this sharing is made possible 
include workshops, committee activity, and time for teachers to 
meet together and to develop particular phases of the school pro- 
gram. 

Finally, if cooperative administration and supervision is to suc- 
ceed, some provision must be made for the evaluation of its work. 
The administrator must help the group to develop skill in defining 
goals and establishing standards by which to judge the amount 
of change, to collect evidence of change, to apply criteria and make 
judgments about the worth of the change, and to revise plans in 
terms of the judgments. The administrator can participate with the 
staff in evaluating its groups activities and in making decisions on 
how to improve its group process. By providing sound leadership, 
guidance, and in-service education, the administrator can do much 
to make cooperative administration and supervision a success. 


POINTS OF SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

In seeking the effort of everyone to make a cooperative program 
function, many of the simple pitfalls are not seen until too late. The 
red flag of danger must constantly be the signal to make haste 
slowly, and to be aware of those things which retard and prevent 
cooperative administration and supervision. 

If cooperative administration is to function effectively, certain 
misconceptions regarding the democratic process must be avoided. 
Rogers * states that we must avoid these misconceptions: 


12 Virgil M. Rogers, “Building the Democratic Process,” The School Executive, 
69:71, September, 1949. 
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That the democratic process is largely a matter of setting up machinery, 

That the school faculty will accept it readily and without considerable ex- 
ploitation and experimentation. 

That the superintendent’s role in the process should be patterned after that 
of Caesar’s wife, “being all things to all men.” 

That the process can be introduced without affecting the budget, This type 
of school system calls for better trained personnel, adequate instructional equip- 
ment, favorable working conditions and an enriched curriculum, all of which 
cost real budget money. 

That the laymen will unquestionably understand and accept it. 


These misconceptions in themselves will take a great deal of time 
to correct.” 


Building the democratic process calls for all the patience, skill, courage, 
imagination, and enthusiasm that can be mustered in the school system. There- 
fore, everyone has a part to play in the process. 


These traits are those that have been enumerated by administrators 
of experience in working with tasks which are largely centered 
upon democratic planning of a program of education. 

Members of the school staff prefer to know that they are a part 
of an organization which is a going concern. Teachers need to see 
evidence that the school is well organized and that thought is given 
to those minor details upon which smoothness and ease of action 
depend. For example, on the opening day of school a unified, 
planned, well-organized process, set up by the staff, will prevent 
aimless milling about by pupils, confusion, lack of orderliness, mal- 
adjustment and dissatisfaction on the part of pupils and teachers. 

Where the staff works with the administration, the division of 
work is on a basis of fairness. In such instance, there is absence of 
either overloading or underloading of the work schedule of teach- 
ers. In a school where there is.a gross inequality of the teaching 
load, teachers readily come to the conclusion that favoritism and 
partiality are present. If the staff helps plan, they will help to pre- 
vent such inequalities, 

Cooperative administration will operate better where there is a 

` published teachers’ salary schedule. There is danger of destroying 
teacher morale by not adhering to the salary schedule in making 
contracts with teachers. To attempt to bargain in the realm of 


18 Ibid., p. 70. 
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teachers’ salaries is to close the door immediately to any possibility 
of improving cooperative administration. There is always an in- 
herent danger which prevents growth when there is no salary sched- 
ule. Without growth, there is little likelihood of there being any 
cooperative leadership. 

Where an honest effort is made to develop leadership, responsibil- 
ity will be delegated and instruction given to the person who is to 
perform the function or functions. Whenever responsibility is dele- 
gated, it is a mistake to fail to grant the necessary authority to act. 
Without this authority there exists a condition which is not con- 
ducive to cooperative action. 

When members of the staff become members of professional or- 
ganizations because of pressure from above rather than through 
their own interest, it is time to examine the situation to see why 
this condition exists. Participating in professional organizations is a 
cooperative endeavor that contributes to a fine understanding 
among all members of the staff and needs encouraging. The failure 
to inspire teachers to become members of professional organiza- 
tions and to attend meetings is definitely a weakness in the admin- 
istrative structure. 

Almost all members of a teaching staff are interested in meeting 
the needs of boys and girls from year to year and also in keeping 
abreast of new methods. It is an error to attempt to force a teacher 
to use methods of teaching which he does not accept. Teachers want 
to know that the new will serve the child or community better than 
the old. 

One of the dangers to avoid is to move either too fast or too slowly 
in acting upon understanding between parents and the administra- 
tion. The patron wants to know that his school is progressing; how- 
ever, it is unfortunate when the administration moves out ahead of 
the patrons and loses them in its so-called progress. The interpreta- 
tion of the school to the community is essential, and little progress 
can be made until understanding on the part of the public of what 
the school is doing has been achieved. 

Those activities and experiences which prevent growth of human 
relations likewise prevent cooperative administration and super- 
vision. If we are able to remove the barriers to effective human rela- 
tions, we have come a long way on the road to developing a coopera- 
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tive administration. When teachers were asked to state what they 
thought and felt were barriers to effective human relations, these 
are what they listed: ™ 


(1) Lack of actual experience. (2) Narrow-mindedness. (3) Tendency to- 
wards favoritism. (4) Theoretical mind functioning—far removed from realities, 
(5) Too limited contact. (6) Fear of teacher for supervisor. (7) Listening to 
whispers of others. (8) Fear of, or antagonism against, criticism. (9) Lack of 
constructive criticism. (10) Lack of word of praise. 


To continue other attitudes that teachers have enumerated, the 
one of unapproachableness has been suggested. When rapport has 
been established with teachers, effective relationships can be de- 
veloped. This comes through personal contacts both professional 
and social. Barriers to effective and cooperative administration and 
supervision can be removed only through understanding and mutual 
respect which comes about through honest effort on the part of all. 

The kind of supervisor, teacher or administrator that teachers 
indicate they want is the cue to the development of cooperative 
administration. Here are some selected statements of what teachers 
say they want: * 


I think teachers appreciate positive ideas and definite suggestions from their 
supervisor. We want her to be our director, our pace-maker, our coordinator. 
We want her to help us get out of ruts. We appreciate consideration of our 
ideas and enthusiasms. . . 

These are some of the things that have made supervision both enjoyable and 
helpful to me: A supervisor who has: 

A sense of humor. This certainly saves the teacher's day many times. 

Enthusiasm. This adds new zest and inspiration to a teacher’s work. 

Sincerity. Nothing is more pleasing than to feel your supervisor is sincere 
in all she says. 

Kindliness. The ability of a supervisor to put herself in the teacher's place 
and know her difficulties gives perfect understanding between teacher and 
supervisor. 

Courage to carry out ideas. If ideas are given and yet the ways they are 
carried out are not forced on the teachers, there will be co-operation. Results 
are the important thing. 

Self-control. Ability not to reflect your feelings. 

Willingness to take as well as give ideas. 

Self confidence. Knowing you have something worth while to give. 

A true desire to help children through teacher contact. 

Ability. To see the teacher’s best ability, and be ready to strengthen the 


14 “Our Readers Say,” Educational Leadership, 4:259, January, 1947. 
16 Ibid., pp. 254-255, 
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teacher by calling attention to it. This gives the teacher encouragement. The 
poor techniques will naturally grow OSS; a 

The supervisor needs to be ready to share the problems of the teacher. The 
teacher needs the security of knowing that the supervisor will listen and then 
discuss her problems objectively. How often the feeling prevails that an aware- 
ness and admission of one’s problems is an evidence of poor teaching. The 
supervisor who welcomes professional discussions encourages teacher growth. 

Essential to effective supervision is the capacity of both teacher and super- 
visor to view tasks objectively, and to supplement the ability and effort of each 
other with courage, tact, vision, and honesty. The greater responsibility rests 
upon the supervisor, who must stimulate and direct the initiative of the teacher, 
be in turn guided and enriched by the accumulated experience of the group 
he directs, and be capable of growth. 


Other teachers say that a sense of humor and a spirit of tolerance 
encourages friendship among teachers and supervisors. When super- 
visors come to teachers in a spirit of sincere helpfulness and the 
teacher accepts suggestions with an open mind, they both know 
that it is not a question of criticism of a job poorly done, but a 
question of how to improve and do better. In other words, through- 
out the entire relationship, one is brought constantly in touch with 
those things which teachers want from supervision and adminis- 
tration, those things which make for good human relations. Super- 
vision is teaching; teaching is good human relations. 

How to achieve cooperative administration and supervision is a 
question not easy to answer. However, it can and will be answered 
as teachers, administrators, supervisors, and all people who have 
anything to do with the instructional program either directly or 
indirectly learn to work together. Much time must be spent in co- 
operation, coordination, and planning in order to improve human 
relations and, thereby, improve the learning situation. 


PROMISING PRACTICES 

While much has been said about cooperative administration, 
there is a wide breach between talk and action. However, there are 
many schools that are making an effort to develop cooperative ad- 
ministration and supervision. Many administrators have been work- 
ing with this problem for years. It is most encouraging to note that 
the present trend in school administration is toward seeking all the 
aids and devices that are at hand. Plans for realizing and capitaliz- 
ing on the abilities of the community are being developed. There 
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are schools which are breaking the ground or laying foundation for 
a program which others will follow or will watch with interest, 
Several plans or programs which have been developed will be de- 
scribed in this section. Also described will be techniques which 
appear to give promise: administrative and advisory councils, citi- 
zens’ organizations, school study councils, and the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. One plan of cooperative administration is 
found in Marshalltown, Iowa, High School. The principal and 
teachers together have a voice in the operation of this school and 
in the formulation of the entire educational program. School board 
members, parents, taxpayers, and other citizens are requested to 
present their views on the total educational program of the com- 
munity. Democracy in school administration implies that all persons 
have an opportunity to present their views. Not all will have an 
equal voice in determining the program, but each shall have a voice 
according to his competency in educational work, and his interest 
in the welfare of youth.” 

Spartanburg, South Carolina. An example of cooperative admin- 
istration is given by the following taken from the experiences of 
the Spartanburg City Schools. The superintendent comments: " 


During the 1950-1951 school year, our personnel set out to do everything 
possible to improve our instructional program. We secured the services of 
Drs. Carl and Alice McCartha, now with the University of South Carolina 
Education Department, to meet eighteen class periods at night with our 
elementary teachers. In this series of classes we were concerned with the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals. Our supervisors followed this up last year by con- 
tinuing a series of meetings composed of groups teaching the same grade level. 
These meetings were held after school and classroom teachers led the various 
discussion topics. 

Our primary teachers became concerned about our reading program and 
decided to use this as their main topic for the year. At the time, we were in 
the process in our school system of selecting new textbooks. Most of these 
teachers were on the textbook committees charged with the responsibility of 
selecting a new reading series. This proved to be very beneficial, stimulating 
interest on the part of all our teachers. As a result, the request was made from 
this group that, if possible, a preschool conference be held, lasting from four 
days to a week, bringing in expert consultants in the field of reading. 


16 R. B. Miller, “Democracy within Reasonable Limits, Marshalltown’s Plan, Towa,” 
The Clearing House, 26:200-202, December, 1951. 

17 A letter from J. G. McCracken, Superintendent of Schools, Spartanburg, S. C» 
_ to the author, dated Mar. 6, 1953. 
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A committee was appointed to work with me in setting up tentative plans 
for this conference. These plans were presented to the teachers in a general 
faculty meeting in March, 1952, and were accepted with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm by the entire group. It was agreed that our two main topics would 
be reading and guidance from grade one through twelve. We wanted to co- 
ordinate this work all the way through our grade levels. 

The board agreed to assume all expenses in connection with the conference 
such as consultants’ fees, room and board, entertainment, etc., for the group. 
The teachers were not paid their salaries during this conference, neither were 
they required to attend; however, approximately 75 per cent of our white 
teachers did attend, and almost 100 per cent of our Negro teachers. The con- 
ference for Negro teachers was held here in Spartanburg the week following 
our Cullowhee Conference. A committee of Negro teachers requested this since 
they could not find a suitable place out of town. This year we are taking them 
to Lincoln Academy near Gastonia [North Carolina]. 

We decided to go out of town for these conferences because we wanted 
our teachers to live, work, and play together, since we consider this a very 
important phase of our program. In a system of this size many teachers do not 
know each other. Living in college dormitories together did a lot to correct 
this. If we had held the conference here at home, we felt that teachers would 
not attend scheduled meetings and even then would be concerned about getting 
home to prepare lunch or supper for other members of their family and there- 
fore could not give their entire attention to our conferences. 

While this group was in North Carolina, provisions were made 
for recreation, and the superintendent reports that all had an excel- 
lent time. The morale of the faculty was raised considerably. En- 
thusiasm and inspiration from the conference carried over into the 
year’s work. The superintendent likewise reported that at the re- 
quest of the teachers, plans are under way for the same type pro- 
gram for next year. At these conferences the administration secured 
outstanding educators to serve as consultants. Both the consultants 
and the administration received many letters of commendation for 
setting up a program from which the staff profited through the 
many contributions that were made and received. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The Oak Ridge, Tennessee, School Sys- 
tem, which operates without a legal lay board, also operates demo- 
cratically, so far as supervision is concerned: *° 

Supervision of instruction is accomplished without supervisors. Instead of 
employing supervisors for grade levels or by subject-matter interest groups, 


the Oak Ridge schools have developed a system of supervision and consultant 
services, Supervision in Oak Ridge is based on the theory that teachers can 


18 Reef Waldrep, and others, “What Schools Are Like in the Atomic City,” The 
Nation’s Schools, 51:46-47, March, 1953. 
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co-operatively arrive at methods and technics of teaching. The responsibility of 
administrators, then, is not to hire supervisors but to provide adequate con- 
sultant service on a regular basis in the school system. 

This means that an adequate staff and a wide variety of materials are neces- 
sary in the field of audio-visual aids to instruction. This means that guidance 
and psychological counseling services must be widely developed for use by 
teachers in understanding individual pupils. This means that a library of the 
size found in most thousand-pupil high schools must be established solely for 
professional books and magazines for teachers. This means that professional 
leadership can come from the local educational association made up of all 
teachers and administrators in the school system. This means that the business 
department of the schools has as it chief function a determination of co- 
operative budget procedures and purchasing in line with the child’s best 
interests, 


Oak Ridge not only believes in cooperative supervisory programs 
but likewise believes that the school budget is a cooperative affair, 
It is the responsibility of the teachers to prepare a budget for each 
class. From the class budgets, the school budget is prepared. The 
individual school budgets are compiled to make the master budget. 
Likewise, each teacher is responsible for the expenditure of the 
funds which are allocated to that teacher's class or room. However, 
requisitions and purchases are made through the assistant super- 
intendent'’s office in the light of what is best for the school system.” 


Oroville, California. Cooperative planning by parents, school trus- 
tees, and teachers can be a long-range program as well as a short- 
range one. What can be done in long-range cooperative planning 
is demonstrated by the groups working together at Oroville, Cali- 
fornia. Here these groups have planned a three-year program. The 
cooperative long-range planning of these groups that came out of 
the September, 1952, meeting has been recorded: ”° 


At the meeting, everyone listed things children should learn in the school. 
A committee, headed by the president of the school trustees, then was named 
to draw up a questionnaire based upon the educational goals listed. The eight- 
page questionnaire was distributed throughout the community so that every- 
one would have a voice in determining school goals. Results of the question- 
naire were summarized and published in an 8-page leaflet, “These are the things 
we want for our children.” Meanwhile, teachers analyzed the present instruc- 


19 Ibid., p. 47. 
20 As reported in Trends in School Public Relations, National Schools Public Rela- 
tions Organization, Washington, April, 1953. 
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tional program, listing exactly what was being taught, grade by grade, in each 
field of subject matter. This instructional framework has been mounted and 
covers a large area of wall space in the main school corridor. Near the end 
of this year the committee will complete an evaluation of the listed community 
goals, while teachers will make a similar evaluation of instructional framework. 

Next year, the committee and faculty will concentrate on methods used in 
reaching goals and strengthening of the program. The following year will be 
spent studying ways in which pupil progress and growth may be better re- 
ported to parents. 


Battle Creek, Michigan. The level or place where policy making 
is involved is most important. Superintendents may use the coopera- 
tive procedure with the help of advisory or building councils, at 
either elementary or senior high school levels. Councils of parents 
to deliberate and to confer on important school matters might be 
organized, and then there may be councils on a local or state-wide 
basis. These councils largely assist with policy making; therefore, 
their organization and composition are important. The studies and 
the findings of councils are equally important, since these groups 
of people usually cooperate with all other groups to improve the 
educational program. 

Battle Creek, Michigan, has an instructional council composed of 
administrators and teachers elected from each school building to 
work on curriculum problems as well as on policy-making problems. 
Battle Creek likewise has an educational advisory council composed 
of representatives of each of the PTAs in the city, professional 
people from those same PTA unions, and also representatives of 
major organizations such as veterans’ councils, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Manufacturers Association, labor unions, and other 
groups. The school system uses the school citizens’ committee and 
the community council to assist in school community planning.” 

The basic principles of cooperative administration and super- 
vision are demonstrated in the procedures described above. These 
programs include in common the following characteristics: 

1. Cooperative planning by administrators, teachers, pupils, and 
lay people 

2. Respect for the abilities, interests, and beliefs of all taking part 


21 W, Morrison McCall and Virgil M. Rogers, Lectures on Administration of the 
Elementary School, Mississippi Southern College, Bureau of Educational Publications, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., June, 1952, pp. 45-46. Mimeographed. 
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8. Respect and understanding of the needs of all individuals af- 
fected by the program—teachers, children, and parents 

4, Guidance by alert and understanding leadership 

5. Recognition of the need to improve the instructional program 

We must continually look for new devices that give promise of 
liberating the abilities and competencies of the people of the com- 
munities if we are to solve the problems of our schools. As we 
liberate ability through freedom to act and freedom to discuss, we 
will get a better program of education which is satisfying to our 
democratic society, F. ollowing are several practices or devices that 
have been used most successfully in getting cooperation among the 
people of the community, These devices give promise of enlarging 
the scope of cooperative administration, As we enlarge this scope, 
the child, and ultimately society, will benefit. 

Administrative and Advisory Councils, Administrative councils 
may be found in any type of organization. In the administration of 
schools, administrative councils may be committees or councils ap- 
pointed to plan and to study problems of that particular adminis- 
trative unit. In a large school system the councils may be made up 
of the school superintendent and certain members of his staff. Mem- 
bers could come from other sources than the administrative staff. 
Their duties would be to plan the educational program and make 
policies pertaining to the school system. Administrative councils 
may be set up on the local, district, state, or national level. 

Many administrators find an administrative council an essential 
part of cooperative or democratic administration. It is only with 
this type of organization, where there is cooperation on the part of 
all concerned, that they are able to exercise the principles of democ- 
racy in administration. In one school system which has done out- 
standing work in or with the administrative council, the council is 
composed of the superintendent, the assistant superintendent, the 
business director, the director of guidance, the director of audio- 
visual education, the principals, and a teacher representative from 
each school. 

The administrative council is one of the policy formulating bodies 
in the Oak Ridge Schools. In general, its function is to study system- 
wide problems submitted by its members, to advise the superintend- 
ent, to recommend solutions, and to assist in formulation of policies 
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for the benefit of Oak Ridge Schools. The scope of this body is lim- 
ited. by certain factors: *° 


1. Federal and State laws and regulations. 

2, Atomic Energy Commission Directives. 

3. Responsibility of the Superintendent, as the executive head of this school 
system without a school board. 

4. Problems should concern the over-all program. Continuous review and 
evaluation of the results of adopted policies are necessary for the success of 
the Council. 


The council meets on the fourth Tuesday afternoon of each 
month. Two teacher members on the council are choosen for a two- 
year term, so that one-half of the membership will change each 
year. Items for the agenda are submitted from the various sources 
to the office of the superintendent at least a week before the meet- 
ing. Copies of the agenda are sent to school representatives and 
principals to allow preparation for discussion. 

The Oak Ridge Public Schools also have another medium for 
developing democratic procedures, a Parents’ Advisory Council. 
Since the Oak Ridge Schools are located in a government area, there 
is no school board as such. Because of this, each school selects one 
parent or layman to be its member of the general advisory educa- 
tional council for Oak Ridge. This council is advisory only. It meets 
once each month with the school superintendent to present those 
problems with which the school and community are confronted. 
This unique arrangement serves many of the purposes of a school 
board. 

Another device for cooperative administration has been labeled 
an educational cabinet and has been developed by the Mineola, 
New York, Public Schools under the guidance of Superintendent 
Raymond Ostrander. 

Soon after Superintendent Ostrander came to Mineola in 1951, 
an advisory council, or educational cabinet as it is termed in that 
school system, was organized. The principals had suggested the 
advisability of having teacher representatives meet with the staff 
to discuss mutual problems. The educational cabinet is composed 
of one teacher representative elected from each of the schools with 


22 Administrative Policy of the Oak Ridge Public Schools, rev., 1952, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., pp. 3-88. Mimeographed. 
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the exception of the high school, which has two faculty representa- 
tives because of its size. To these teacher representatives are added 
the principals of the various schools, the superintendent, and the 
administrative assistant. In order that the workings of this educa- 
tional cabinet may be better understood, a statement of purposes 
and principles of the educational cabinet is given: ** 


The purpose of the educational cabinet is to provide an opportunity for 
members of the professional staff to consider matters of mutual concern. In 
general, the agenda of these groups shall be determined by the following 
principles: 

1, The educational cabinet shall concern itself with matters of administrative 
policy rather than board of education policy. i 

2. This group shall deal with problems that involve school community rela- 
tions. 

3. This group shall limit its deliberations to items pertaining to more than 
one school in the district, preferably to the system as a whole. 

4. Any person or groups of persons may submit items through one of his 
representatives for possible inclusion on the agenda. 

5. The educational cabinet shall reserve the right to accept or reject items 
for discussion on its agenda, such decisions to be based on a majority vote. 

6. The cabinet likewise reserves the right to rearrange the order of items on 
its agenda. 


The members of this cabinet are elected in January of each year 
so that there will be overlapping of terms. The cabinet meets regu- 
larly on the fourth Thursday of each month. At stated times:through- 
out the year, the educational cabinet meets with the board of edu- 
cation at its evening meetings. 

Cooperative supervision and administration will grow where 
there is a genuine desire on the part of the administration to utilize 
the abilities of all concerned in the educational program. Adminis- 
trative councils, such as are in operation at Oak Ridge, Battle 
Creek, and Mineola, are used where the administration honestly 
desires to have a democratic regime and to have everyone take part. 

The extent to which schools operate in democratic formulation 
of new policies should be determined by those affected. Inherent in 
this privilege is responsibility for considered judgment, good faith, 
and active participation. 


23 Mimeographed sheet prepared by the Mineola Public Schools, Mineola, N.Y., 
Jan. 81, 1952, 
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Citizens’ Organizations. In order that an effective citizens’ com- 
mittee may be created, several steps should be considered.** Many 
school boards have given little consideration to the idea of utilizing 
lay groups. A board should spend considerable time in planning 
meetings before it sets up such a committee. In many instances a 
consultant’s service would be very helpful to the board inasmuch 
as the pattern for such groups is established in the beginning. 

It is always well to begin such an undertaking with a statement 
of policy. During its development the fields and functions of the 
committees should be clearly defined. Closely allied is the number 
of members who should serve and the method of choosing the 
members, At the same time that this group will be working there 
will be other citizens’ groups; therefore, policy should be created 
concerning the relationship to other committees. 

In every case community support should be enlisted in order 
that the citizens may understand the purpose of the committee. It 
is well to stress that the administration has given its blessing to the 
project. 

Care should be taken in selecting persons to serve on citizens’ 
committees, for it is certain that no small group can name the 
members and expect satisfactory cooperation from the community 
as a whole. Many times it is better for the board to set up a method 
of selecting the members rather than engage in the process them- 
selves. This may be accomplished through the appointment of a 
committee to recommend names to the board. Such persons should 
be representative of the board, the school administration, the teach- 
ers, the students, and the lay public. 

This group should make nominations of persons who will make 
desirable members of a citizens’ committee. Key persons in the 
community should be contacted for their views on this problem. 
Care should be stressed to include persons who will be representa- 
tive of the community, not merely representative of certain civic 
groups in the community. In making nominations, care should be 
exercised that persons are nominated who represent all age groups. 


24 Herbert M. Hamlin, Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools, Interstate Print- 
ing Company, Danville, Ill., 1952, pp. 76-85, 103-105; A Charter for a School Spon- 
sored System of Citizens’ Committees, University of Illinois, College of Education, 
Office of Field Services, Urbana, Ill, 1953, pp. 3-21. 
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It is felt that these groups should not include too large a representa- 
tion of school people because it has been found that many times 
they tend to dominate the meetings. 

After the nominations have been approved by the board, those 
chosen should be contacted both by letter and by a personal repre- 
sentative to discuss any questions which the nominees may have. 

It should be kept in mind that the citizens’ committee is advisory 
only, unless the board of education has specified otherwise, and that 
only the committee of the whole officially advises the board. This 
committee should work’ within the field which has been prescribed, 
It should be representative of the community as a whole; and, in 
accepting membership, a person is obligated to attend meetings reg- 
ularly and to participate in the group activities. As a member of 
the citizens’ committee, a person should refrain from taking part in 
public controversy concerning school personnel. 

Members of the citizens’ committee should be mindful that it is 
well to keep in contact with as many other citizens as possible but 
should not discuss matters which are under consideration by the 
committee until the time comes for them to be discussed. 

Meetings of the citizens’ committee should not be open to the 
public except by invitation, and it is felt that the citizens have 
every right to know who make up the personnel. If the recommen- 
dations of a citizens’ committee are to be made public, this should 
be done only after consent of both the board of education and the 
citizens’ committee. 

The Jackson, Mississippi, Municipal Separate School District has 
worked with a citizens’ committee in a most satisfactory manner. 
The board of education appointed this citizen’s committee in early 
1952, and gave the committee its mission. The mission was to assist 
the board in determining the school plants needed, the location of 
these buildings, and the needed facilities in each building. 

The citizens’ advisory committee accepted the request for assist- 
ance and did a thorough job. They published a mimeographed re- 
port entitled, Now—the Reply, consisting of fifty-six pages of legal 
size. As a result of this report, the board is now in the process of 
building schools after a bond issue was voted to supply the funds. 
This is a concrete illustration of cooperative administration and 
supervision in which the citizens had a major part in developing 
the school program, 
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A citizens’ council is something similar to a citizens’ committee. 
But generally it does more than attack one problem. It looks at the 
over-all situation to point out the strength and weakness of the 
school. Such a council can operate on a local, county, or state basis. 
In recent years, several citizens’ councils have worked on state 
programs. Mississippi has a citizens’ council that has developed a 
program for the improvement of education on a state level. The 
venture was a cooperative one, participated in by the school people, 
consultants, and also organizations such as the Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association, the PTA, and the Mississippi Economic Council. 

A citizens’ council is usually a group of representative laymen and 
educational leaders participating together in a study of the strengths 
and weaknesses of their schools. This group not only can work out 
solutions to the problems which have impeded progress, but are also 
helpful in getting the proposed improvements approved by the peo- 
ple and passed by the legislative bodies. 

The soundness of the principle of taking to the people the local 
problems of public education has been demonstrated many times.” 
It is not often that one finds systematic efforts to attack state-wide 
problems of public education. 

There are many techniques for organizing and carrying out a suc- 
cessful study of the public school system of a.state. Laymen must 
be appointed who are interested in public education, who will repre- 
sent a wide variety of civic and economic interests, and who will 
work, largely without compensation, with selected educational lead- 
ers. Usually on such committees, it is well to have laymen in the 
majority. The members may be appointed by the State Superintend- 
ent of Education, the Governor, or by a combination of officials. 

The council should begin its work with a careful study or survey 
of the schools and educational program of the state. The surveys are 
usually made by persons from within the state rather than by out- 
side experts. Some of the questions raised are: What services do the 
citizens of the state wish the schools to render? How well are the 
desired services now being supplied? What are the major reasons 
for the wide gaps discovered between the educational services de- 
sired and those provided? 

After the people understand these basic questions the committee 


25 Walter H. Gaumnitz, “Improving State School Programs through Co-operation 
of Laymen and Educators,” School Life, 80:15, December, 1947. 
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then presents the following problems: What practical plans or pro- 
cedures can be derived to bridge such gaps? What action programs 
are needed to effect the changes desired, to win the approval of the 
people for the changes proposed in the organization and operation 
of the school, and to secure enactment of essential legislation? 

Taking the people more completely into the confidence of educa- 
tion is not only sound democratic procedure, but it is also the best 
possible way to devise educational systems which will more nearly 
meet the needs of the local boys and girls. Moreover, a sound foun- 
dation of public opinion and support is necessary if the changes pro- 
posed are to be brought about without much delay. 

The National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools was or- 
ganized in May, 1949, with initial grants from the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Carnegie Corporation. Roy E. Larsen, president, 
and Henry Toy, executive secretary, have explained in speeches and 
periodicals that the function of the commission is to bring the needs 
of the school to the attention of the public. The stimulation of 
public participation in support of public schools has in a large 
measure come from the expanded forces exerted by the Commis- 
sion. 

This is an illustration of a cooperative venture of lay people on 
either a state or local level concerned with the improvement of 
public schools. 

The Commission serves as a clearinghouse of information on what 
citizens’ groups have done in various states and localities, the type 
of organizations established, and the activities pursued, The Com- 
mission publishes a monthly journal, Citizens and Their Schools, 
which keeps the public informed of activities across the nation. 

The stimulation of interest, and provisions for specific help to 
citizens who desire to work for better schools, are objectives of the 
organization. The importance of the “unparalleled interest now 
being shown in the obligations and opportunities of citizens and 
lay organizations to work for school improvement has been termed 
by James B. Conant as ‘potentially the most important move taken 
in the last fifty years for the advancement of public education.’ ” ” 

26“The Commission and Its Program—First Session,” Citizens and Their Schools, 
anniversary issue, 1958, p. 3. 

21 Public Relations for America’s Schools, Twenty-eighth Yearbook, American Asso- 
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Cooperation between laymen and educators can pay high divi- 
dends in school improvement. Far-reaching personal benefits are 
enjoyed by participants in the activity, but the chief beneficiaries 
are the children of the state who will be the citizens and educators 
of tomorrow. 

School Study Councils. The school study council is a device which 
has been developed quite recently under the leadership of Paul 
Mort to enable schools to pool experiences, to share, to think, to 
plan together, and yet not lose their identity in working with indi- 
vidual problems. The school study council tries to cooperate with 
the research departments of many systems working together on 
problems. It is a cooperative venture which invites not only pro- 
fessional but also lay people to participate in solving problems affect- 
ing the schools. At the present time, there are over twenty school 
study councils operating in this country. One of the most important 
is the Metropolitan School Study Council, composed of seventy 
schools in and around New York City. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council is concerned with educa- 
tional improvements and advancements through cooperative re- 
search. Members pool their skills and experiences in the solution of 
common current problems.” 

A school study council is organized to bring about desirable 
change in the whole school system. Its functions are to encourage 
exchange of ideas, to think in broad terms, to tackle unique prob- 
lems, and to preserve local control. The council has a continuing 
relationship with schools of education and teachers colleges, in 
which cooperative study of common educational problems to im- 
prove education in local communities and the nation are under- 
taken.” 


Lonsdale writes: °° 


The school study council movement is one of the most significant educational 
developments of the last decade. As a key agency for educational improve- 
ment, it seems destined to spread to all sections of the country. It seems not 


28 The 4th “R” Is Research, Article 1, Metropolitan School Study Council, New 
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at all farfetched to predict that another ten years may find most of the schools 
of the nation within 75 miles of some school study council. 

The councils are showing what further educational progress can come from 
large-scale “pooling and sharing,” as Paul Mort phrases it. They are showing 
that the public schools and the teacher education institutions can work closely 
together in a continuing relationship to better bridge the familiar gap between 
theory and practice, research and action. Yet perhaps their most significant 
contribution and characteristic is their flexibility and inventiveness. Among the 
councils there is a broad similarity in method of organization, yet many im- 
portant differences. Among the councils, several have conducted studies of the 
same problems, but with different approaches; the variety among studies is 
more marked than the similarity. Among council leaders there seems to be a 
general feeling of responsibility to experiment with new ways of studying edu- 
cational problems and accelerating educational improvement. This, then is the 
most significant aspect of the first stage in the school study council movement. 


Associated Public School Systems. The Associated Public School 
Systems is an outgrowth of the work of forty superintendents who 
attended the Superintendents’ Work Conference in 1948 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The purpose of this organization is 
to “pool and share” worthwhile techniques within a school system 
or with individual teachers of the member schools. The chief means 
of sharing are through its publication Know-how, and through re- 
gional and national APSS meetings. One objective is to cut down 
the time lag between invention and practice through pooling 
promising and unique practices that are developed in actual class- 
room situations by the various member schools throughout the na- 
tion. APSS encourages local and regional experimentation through 
cooperative action. 

Associated Public School Systems has some of the same objectives 
as the Metropolitan School Study Council. These organizations 
utilize the best of the staff of the school system and also call upon 
lay people to assist in finding answers for pressing problems. 

Citizenship Education Project. The Citizenship Education Project 
is a cooperative venture on the part of schools in which a team com- 
posed of superintendents, principals, and social studies teachers is 
concerned with improving the character and quality of the instruc- 
tion of citizenship within the school. The CEP is a cooperative 
program in which member schools exchange their experiences in 
order to improve their program. This project was initiated at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and is financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 
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As a result of studies and practices developed in eight pilot 
schools, it was found that to develop citizenship three criteria are 
essential: (1) knowledge, (2) attitude, and (3) practice. The first 
of these we have utilized for a long time. The second we have not 
been concerned with to as great an extent. The third, opportunity 
to practice, is where we have failed miserably. It is with practice 
that cooperative endeavors have developed ways whereby an entire 
school or community may find new approaches to its problems of 
citizenship. y 

Only as there develops among our students, teachers, citizens, 
and staff members a desire to practice democratic citizenship will 
this end be achieved. We must have the desire, the knowledge, and 
the willingness to cooperate with all who are affected to develop 
democratic citizenship. Where there is democratic citizenship, we 
will have democratic administration and supervision. 


A FINAL STATEMENT 


Cooperative administration and supervision, if it is to be signifi- 
cant, must take place within the framework of democratic pro- 
cedures. Not all schools in a democracy are democratic. However, 
the goal is to make all our schools democratic in the practices in 
which they are engaged. If we desire democracy in our school sys- 
tem, we ought to know the characteristics of a democratic school. 
Among others are: * 


1. The purpose controlling the program is made co-operatively with all who 
share it. 

2. All who participate in the execution of the plan should also share in the 
making of it. 

8. The procedure for carrying out a plan should be arrived at co-operatively 
with all who are to share it. 

4. The materials to be used in carrying out a program should be determined 
upon and made available to all those who share in the program. 

5. The criteria for judging results will be determined by all who share it. 

6. The learner can organize his learning in his own way only to the degree 
and to the extent that he has shared in the purpose of the plan. 


It is significant to note that all through these characteristics, the 
working together, the sharing, and the cooperative endeavor stand 
out. Therefore, if we are to have democracy, cooperation is essen- 


31 Professional Yearbook, Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md., Bul- 
letin 2, September, 1951, p. 19. Mimeographed. 
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tial. We cannot separate cooperative supervision from democracy 
and supervision. 

The reason these procedures are advocated in this chapter is not 
just to be democratic or cooperative. These procedures are advo- 
cated because they tend to produce better schools: they tend to 
produce better schools because they use the constructive study, 
thinking, and help of all the individuals whose job or whose respon- 
sibility it is to produce and maintain good schools. They also enlist 
the intelligent aid of the citizens and relieve the administrator from 
the need to stand alone. 


QUESTIONS 


1. List some common problems in which an administrator or supervisor 
might profitably use the cooperative approach. Point out the peculiar contribu- 
tion which each type of participant ( administrator, teacher, pupil, citizen, super- 
visor) might make. 

2. Attack the problem of initiating cooperative procedures in a specific school 
and community situation, real or imaginary, where they have not been used. 

8. Make an annotated bibliography of published accounts of situations in 
which lay participation has successfully maintained or restored public con- 
fidence in schools. Do not restrict your search to items indexed in The Educa- 
tion Index, as many of these accounts have appeared in so-called popular 
magazines. Generalize upon your reading to establish a list of pointers for 
use by a school and community. 

4. Outline a program to develop better human relations among the staff 
members of your school. Consider the public, pupils, and consultants as you 
formulate the program. 

5. From your experience, give a description of the most democratic admin- 
istration you recall. What are the most important characteristics? 

6. Consider the role of leadership in cooperative administration and super- 
vision. Does leadership prevent democratic action? 

7. What conditions or situations would you correct first in an effort to im- 
prove your school in the area of cooperative administration and supervision? 

8. Consider the organization of a school study council to improve cooperative 
administration in your state. Does this type of organization offer any unusual 
promise? 

9. List the deterrents to cooperative administration and supervision in your 
school, What means would you use to remove them? 
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CHAPTER 12 Financing Programs of Supervision 


If supervision is as important as the writers of textbooks claim, to 
say nothing of the opinions many teachers, principals, and super- 
visors express, surely a means for adequate financing can be found. 
Often an administrator will say that he believes in supervision and 
would like a supervisor on his staff, but he has no funds for this 
service. Perhaps he needs to increase his understanding of super- 
vision in order to perceive its worth. Perhaps he needs to develop 
ingenuity in finding means of financing a supervisory program. 


Despite the clear case for the worth and necessity of supervision, , 


there are those who today do not believe that the provision of super- 
vision is a worthwhile expenditure of school funds. It is not neces- 
sary to offer the reasons that are proposed for such belief. However, 
since supervision is well established and since its worth is without 
question, provisions must be made for supplying this service to the 
schools, 

In planning to provide supervision in a school system, it is essen- 
tial that some principles be set up that might be followed in deter- 
mining the financial program necessary to underwrite the cost of a 
supervisory program. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


1. State Responsibility for Cost of a Supervisory Program. Pro- 
vision for supervision and administration has been part of the mini- 
mum foundation program in some of the states.* One can readily 


1 Wisconsin, one supervisor for each county; Maryland, one supervisor for each 
county with less than 80 elementary teachers, two up to 120, and three above 120. 
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understand why a state which finances a major portion of the cost 
of education not only permits but also in some instances requires a 
supervisor for each administrative unit. While this is a start in the 
right direction, in most cases it does not meet the minimum criteria 
set up by Dawson, of one supervisor for each fifty teachers.” Bartky 
thinks that each thirty teachers should have a supervisor.’ The New 
York State Education Department believes that every school of ten 
or more teachers needs a full-time supervisor or principal.’ 

Supervision is becoming recognized as one of the major respon- 
sibilities of the administrative units, even to the extent that a por- 
tion of the salaries of supervisors is paid through state appropria- 
tions.“ 

The state reimburses for part of the cost of supervision in Vir- 
ginia, the money to be used for salaries only. In California, state 
money for supervision may be expended for salaries, travel, and 
other expenses in connection with supervision, such as preparation 
and coordination of courses of study. The state of Georgia encour- 
ages supervision by supplying funds for part of the supervisor's 
salary, giving an amount determined by the certificate which the 
supervisor holds, plus other secondary funds. The state of Penn- 
sylvania supplies funds for supervision through paying the minimum 
salary of the county superintendents, assistant superintendents, and 
supervisots of special education. This state goes so far as to mandate 
the employment of superintendents in districts not under the county 
superintendent and reimburses a portion of the salary. In New 
Hampshire, supervision is in the hands of the superintendent, but 
he may have special supervisors who are paid from state funds.° 

2. Including the Cost of a Supervisory Program in the School 
Budget. Just as we include the cost of transportation to get the stu- 
dent to and from school, so we must include cost of supervision as 
part of the instructional program in the budget. Teachers’ salaries 

2 Francis S. Chase and John E. Baker, “Rural Education Today,” Fifty-first Year- 
book, National Society for Study of Education, Part II, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1952, p. 106. 

3 John A. Bartky, Supervision as Human Relations, Heath, Boston, 1958, p. 272. 

4“This We Now Believe,” Letter to Supervisors, Serial 6, No. 1, New York State 
Education Department, September, 1952, p. 1. 


5 Chase and Baker, loc. cit. ia 
6 Lelia Ann Taggart and Mary C. Evans, “Analyzing Our Problems, Leadership 


through Supervision, Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, 1946, pp. 43—49. 
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constitute the major portion of the school budget and, if the percent- 
age of the school budget for teachers’ salaries is correct, it is al- 
most mandatory that funds be provided for improving classroom 
instruction. Supervision is one of the important means by which 
classroom instruction is improved. 

The administrator is responsible for the preparation of the budget. 
If the administrator sees supervision in a favorable light, he will 
make an effort to budget funds for this service. 

When provision to employ an extra teacher to serve as a helping 
teacher is written into the budget, an initial effort to provide super- 
visory service is accomplished. Employing a helping teacher may 
necessitate the changing of duties of some staff member if the great- 
est aid is to be realized by this action. 

Some alert administrators set up funds under the caption “Idea 
Fund.” The purpose of this procedure is to provide money to assist 
teachers who discover or develop new teaching techniques or learn- 
ing situations not provided for in the budget. Innovations that re- 
sult from keen and alert teachers need further stimulation by avail- 
ability of funds to meet the requests for equipment, services, or 
materials required. 

Some school systems are writing into the budget sufficient funds 
to pay substitute teachers. Substitutes are employed during the time 
regular staff members are engaged in supervisory activities, such 
as visitation or attendance at workshops. 

More school systems are meeting the cost of supervision through 
the initial teacher employment contract. The teachers are employed 
for ten months. Teachers are required to work nine and one-half 
months of the ten month period. The state of Georgia requests teach- 
ers to work a week before school opens as well as a week after school 
closes. This time might be well used for supervisory purposes. 

More progressive schools are electing teachers for twelve months. 
This is an excellent plan, since the major cost of a supervisory pro- 
gram is incorporated in the budget. Glencoe, Illinois, schools oper- 
ate under such a plan. 

The Oak Ridge (Tennessee) school system employs teachers for 
190 days, five of which are Saturdays given over to the in-service 
program. Such a plan offers means of getting the cost of part of 
the supervisory program into the budget. 

Some schools have sufficient funds for supervision yet do not 
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provide the services. The board of education will rarely suggest a 
supervisory program without the urging of the administrator and 
staff. 

Supervision requires actually a very small portion of the total 
school budget. Instruction consumes from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
budget and, of this, only a small percentage is needed to supply 
supervisory services. Cost for supervision does not come out of funds 
for teachers’ salaries. 

In a recent study, in which 94 of the 107 schools replied to a 
questionnaire, it was found that 36 of these school systems had a 
budget item for salary expense covering the released time of teach- 
ers to participate in in-service training or supervisory activities.’ 
Most of the schools in this study reported that funds to pay teachers 
for released time were included in the regular instructional budget 
and not specifically earmarked as such. It is probably wise for ad- 
ministrators to lump this item under instructional costs. Of the 94 
schools studied, 82 report that they employ outside specialists for 
consultative services.’ Some schools have a definite amount set aside 
for consultative service, while others have this item set up as a fund 
to be used as the need arises. It is considered good administration 
to set up a definite amount to pay for a service. It is interesting to 
note that, in this study, the amounts specifically set up for super- 
vision ranged from $300 to $14,000. 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota, does not provide for services of con- 
sultants in the budget, but the local teachers’ association has a 
budget of $500 for this purpose. This appears to be an instance 
wherein the teachers are called upon to pay for consultative service 
which is a part of the in-service training program. Such a situation 
does not appear to be good.” Teachers are paying for services that 
the board of education ought to provide. 

Unless leadership exerts itself, there is little likelihood that funds 
will be available for supervision. In some instances, the objection to 
the cost of supervision is a fear that it might necessitate an increase 
in the budget. Would teachers hesitate to advocate an expansion of 
the budget if it would mean that their salaries would be increased? 
The answer is obvious. The administration gives leadership to the 

7 Time and Funds for Curriculum Development, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Washington, 1951, p. 10. 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid. 
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community in making known services that are needed even though 
this might require a larger budget as well as an increase in taxes to 
balance the budget. 

The teacher and the school system profit from supervision; thus, 
the school carries the burden of financing supervision. As a teacher 
improves his competency through workshops, institutes, confer- 
ences, and summer schools, so does the community where this 
teacher is employed profit. The stimulation that the teacher receives 
will more than offset the cost by the improved instruction in the 
classroom. 

8. Cost to Teachers for Supervision. In some instances, teachers 
have been requested to finance some of the devices of supervision, 
While it is true that the teacher may be reaping benefit personally 
from a program of supervision, it cannot be denied that the school 
is the ultimate beneficiary. High morale is not apt to be found where 
teachers are coerced into paying for those services which truly are 
the responsibility of the institution. In some school systems, insti- 
tutes lasting from one day to a week are held either prior to the 
opening of school or at the close of the school term. If teachers are 
to be required to participate in these activities, it is only just that 
arrangements be made whereby salaries are paid for this period. 
This is a just claim by the teachers against the school board for 
services rendered, even though the teachers are not in the classroom. 
It is during this period that they are improving themselves or mak- 
ing plans for a more effective educational program. 

Often the building of a professional library in a school causes 
assessments to be made against teachers for funds to purchase pro- 
fessional books. All teachers need books and can be expected to 
buy a few, but these books are their personal copies and not the 
school’s. It is the business of the school system to underwrite the 
cost of library books in the quantity required by an effective super- 
visory program. 

Teachers may also be requested to attend certain meetings and 
conventions outside their city. These professional meetings are a 
part of an in-service program and when teachers are asked to attend 
them, reimbursement for the expenses incurred must be standard 
procedure. Often teachers and school personnel attend national 
conventions and other professional associations. These meetings 
likewise help the teacher and tend to make him a better teacher. 
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Therefore, it is only fair that the teacher be reimbursed by the 
school board for expenditures incurred in connection with these 


meetings. 

Teachers cannot afford to pay the cost of a supervisory program. 
Here is what a Texas teacher says she could afford back in 1945. 
Increased salaries of teachers have not overcome the effects of infla- 
tion on what salaries will purchase. 


Riches of a Pedagogue +° 


Where, oh, where does my salary go? My $1,566 goes like this: 


Tax withheld peed $ 241.20 Membership in NEA, TSTA, and 
Retirement 78.30 s DCTA $ 850 
Apartment rent for myself and mother Membership in 
over a period of 12 months 420.00 Art Education Club $ 1.00 
Groceries for both of us over a period of Fine Arts Association 2.50 13.50 
12 months 360.00 BPW Club 10.00 
$9.80 to Investors Syndicate savings Membership in 
for each month 117.60 Teachers Sick Benefit $ 9.00 21.00 
Life insurance each year 67.36 Teachers Co-op Ass'n 12.00 
Donations: Weaving course at Tech High for credit 
Church $55 required by Board of Education (tui- 
Red Cross 5 tion and material) 6.00 
Community Chest 20 83.00 Health certificate 2.00 
Crippled Children’s Fund 2 Daily newspaper 12.00 
Donations for flowers 1 One war bond 75.00 
Bus fare to school $15.60 Poll tax 1.75 
Bus fare to other places for 30.60 
self and mother over 12 fi Total expenses $1,459.51 
months’ period $15.00 i 


$1,566 (yearly salary) minus $1,459.51 (actual expenses for one year) equals $106.49 
Now, if I allow $106.49 for dental expenses, eye-care, drug, and doctor bills (for self and mother) 


What do I have left for 


Working on a master’s degree. .......sssersersrerrerrrererrrrnnessrerrrrrereeserrerene Nothing 
Amusements and recreation. . .. .. Nothing 
Civic music and community course.. .. Nothing 

Nothing 


Professional books and magazines. . . 
Clothing... ? 
Does anybody know where I can get a barrel for NOTHING? 


When teachers are required to attend workshops, the school 
must be prepared to pay the cost. Of course the teacher benefits, but 
the school is the recipient of the results of the professional growth 
of the teachers. The teachers returning to the classrooms after be- 
coming acquainted with new methods, techniques, procedures, and 
various devices through in-service training and supervision, have 
become not only more effective and efficient, but also more compe- 
tent to serve the community. Whenever the personnel improves in 


10 The above by Evelyn Beard appeared in cleverly illustrated and diagramed form 
in The Texas Outlook, 29:13, August, 1945, p. 13. 
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quality, the employers receive the benefit of the upgrading of em- 
ployees. Therefore, the employers must bear the cost. 

4. Possible Joint Responsibility for Supporting a Supervisory Pro- 
gram. A situation in which it seems feasible for teachers to partici- 
pate in the financing of a supervisory program is one where a con- 
sultant is employed by the board of education for general services 
to the school but, in addition, the consultant conducts credit-bear- 
ing courses that teachers may take if they wish. Such a situation 
would only occur during the regular school year. The teacher might 
well be expected to bear the extra cost of the credit-bearing course 
beyond the amount the board is paying. The teacher in this case 
would receive credit from the institution which the consultant repre- 
sents. 

In one school system a university professor was engaged at a 
flat fee to serve as a consultant. The consultant conducted a credit- 
bearing course as a part of his services. Teachers who enrolled in the 
course for credit were required to pay half the regular university 
tuition charges. 

In a few school systems teachers work the year around. In these 
twelve-month programs consultants may be employed at any period 
of the year. The consultant, if a member of an institution, may offer 
regular college courses for credit as a part of his service. Where a 
teacher takes a course for credit, he would be expected to share in 
defraying the cost of the consultant, since the college credits the 
teacher earns count toward degrees. As most teacher salary sched- 
ules grant salary increases with each degree earned, teachers should 
pay the cost of the course for the benefits that accrue. 

At one of the southern universities where members of the staff 
worked with some of the school systems, if teachers took credit, the 
school system paid two-thirds of the cost. In such cases the teacher 
is assuming a joint responsibility for the cost of the supervisory 
program; yet the teacher is the one who is receiving personal gain. 

Where the conditions are such that the board of education offers 
an opportunity to teachers to earn additional college credit in a 
supervisory program, it seems to be to the best interest of the 
teachers who desire college credit to participate in a cooperative 
arrangement for the financing of the supervisory program. Each 
party pays for those services that are received. 


K 


` 
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5. The Cost of Supervision as a Good Investment. Funds used to 
make learning experiences of boys and girls more meaningful repre- 
sent a worthwhile expenditure or investment. It is an obvious fact 
that learning experiences in the classroom can be continuously im- 
proved. Supervision is designed to bring about improved classroom 
practices. As the supervisory program is extended and improved, 
additional funds are required in most cases. As new insights into 
the strengthening of the educational program are developed, in 
most cases it is necessary to adapt these to local situations, and it 
is the supervisory program that introduces the techniques and pro- 
cedures to the staff. The alertness of the supervisor to keep abreast 
of current developments is shown in the classroom through the 
experimentation that is in progress. 

‘As the staff works to make the program more meaningful to the 
child, calls for assistance will be made upon the supervisory staff. 
This assistance gives the impetus essential to overcome any inertia 
that may be present. In some situations blocks to progress may be 
(1) lack of confidence, (2) need for security, (3) need for a pat 
on the back, (4) lack of information, (5) shortage of materials and 
equipment, or (6) inadequate devices and techniques that fit the 
situation. Here the investment can be very productive educationally. 

From time immemorial man has recognized the worth of organi- 
zation which causes some person or persons to give leadership to 
the group. Where a teacher improves his proficiency through the 
leadership and assistance of the supervisor, the return on the in- 
vestment in supervision is indeed great. Industry recognizes the 
value of good supervision and makes adequate financial provision 
for it because it shows a good return on the investment. 

Effective supervision will improve the tone of the teaching staff. 
To do so the supervisory program must be one which builds morale 
and develops good human relations. When adequate funds are avail- 
able to employ the personnel, and to provide necessary geeaipment 
and supplies for supervision, the tone and the morale of the faculty 
will usually be firm and strong. Where the esprit de corps is high, 
the return on the money spent for instruction or teachers’ salaries 
will be much higher because of the efficiency of the instructional 
program manifested in good classroom work. Money spent for super- 
vision is a good investment. 
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LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBLE FOR SCHOOL COST 


To give boys and girls the kind of educational program they 
need costs money. One of the expenses of this education is a super- 
visory program. It is the responsibility of school people to make 
known the needs so that funds are made available to improve edu- 
cation. 

Citizens’ committees on education are discussed in the preceding 
chapter. Lay people working with school people have provided 
funds in a better and more effective manner than heretofore. Effec- 
tive leadership sets things in motion to make possible additional 
funds. Organization is required for action. Such groups as citizens’ 
committees can see that funds are made available. When leadership 
points out educational needs to lay people, an opportunity is pro- 
vided to encourage teachers, administrators, school board members, 
and lay people to work together, gathering facts, making compara- 
tive studies, and developing salary schedules jointly. This approach 
was designed not by educators, but by groups that desire to avoid 
strikes, allay tensions, and to arrive at lasting solutions through 
democratic procedures." 

Citizens’ committees work satisfactorily in many communities, 
These organizations are spreading rapidly. Wise school administra- 
tors value and use the services these groups render. People are 
rarely opposed to community needs when they understand them; 
if they understand the need for additional funds, the chances are 
good that the public will supply them. But such results will not take 
place without leadership that works toward bringing all people in 
the community together to consider the needs. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school administrator to see that such organizations are 
formed. The school administrator and his office must supply the 
people with the facts, because his is the central office where most 
of the records are kept. 

There is evidence over the nation that, through joint participation 
by lay and professional leaders concerned with better schools, com- 
munities can be brought to accept their responsibility for providing 


41 Frederick L. Hipp, “Leadership Responsibilities for School Cost,” Educational 
Leadership, 6:280-281, February, 1949, 
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substantial financial support to assure excellent educational pro- 
grams.” 

Lay-professional committees which have worked with boards of 
education have been effective and efficient in most cases in improv- 
ing the educational program. Careful planning, with consistent in- 
terpretation of the school program to the community, is an essential 
duty of the school. Where school leaders have become community 
leaders, and have discovered the secret of full participation by fel- 
low teachers, pupils, and laymen, they have found that the schools 
can have almost anything they can reasonably request from an ap- 
preciative and understanding constituency.’* Effective leadership is 
indispensable in developing community cooperation which will sup- 
ply the funds for a good educational program, including supervision. 

Concerning the importance of leadership in obtaining funds and in develop- 
ing an effective in-service education, probably the most vital factor is admin- 
istrative support and leadership. This is a vital concern not only in launching 
and sustaining a program, but also in making sure of results of staff action and 
finding out school practices. Often the success of faculty efforts is dependent 
upon physical facilities, instructional supplies and materials, administrative 
arrangements for handling pupils, or the coordination of the activities of all 
functionaries. Administration can help the staff to proceed with full knowledge 
of possible obstacles and can aid individual teachers.'* 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO SUPERVISION 


Finding Funds. When the administrator considers the problem of 
finding funds for supervision, the problem is like finding funds for 
anything else which is needed. Funds can usually be found for those 
things which are considered important. Witness the case of small 
rural schools that have fine gymnasiums or excellent athletic fields, 
well lighted for night football. A superintendent can usually find 
funds in his present budget by carefully analyzing how the funds 
are spent. Possibly, a close examination of the budget would reveal 
that there are certain funds being utilized for other purposes that 
might be better and more wisely used for supervision. 

12 Virgil M. Rogers, “Community Cooperation in Financing Education,” 


tional Leadership, 6:282, February, 1949. 


18 Ibid., p. 284. 
14 Gordon N. Mackenzie, Developing and Administering the Curriculum and Pupil 


Services, Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946, p. 47. 
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If, after a careful examination, the superintendent fails to find 
funds that may be shifted from one category to another, then he 
must go to outside sources, namely, the community or the state, to 
obtain funds. The administrator might, in such a case, appeal to 
the state to include funds for supervision in a minimum foundation 
program. Furthermore, the superintendent could request the board 
of education to increase the local millage in order to provide funds 
for supervision. Administrators will find funds where there is enough 
interest; but, if funds are not found in the present budget, in most 
instances the public will be willing to provide them when the need 
is made clear. 

Adequate funds for education are to a large degree the results of 
how well the school people have interpreted the value of education 
to the public. One of the most fruitful avenues for the administra- 
tion and staff to use to secure funds is the interpretation to the 
public of what the schools are doing. This cannot be done by the 
superintendent and the teachers alone, but is a process in which 
everybody works together cooperatively. When needs are presented 
to the citizens and when they understand what is required, action 
is the result. Citizens will act, as reported in Now—the Reply, dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter. Funds were made available 
through strong cooperative leadership. It is the responsibility of the 
superintendent to initiate requests for funds for the services needed. 

The funds for the operation of our schools come largely from tax- 
ation. The Federal, state, county, or local government, or a combina- 
tion of these, supplies the funds. The trend today is for a larger per 
cent of the funds to be supplied by the state; however, the data for 
1950 show that throughout the country the largest percentage 
(55.4) of funds comes from local taxation. As the burden of taxa- 
tion is shifted from the local level to the state, the public often finds 
that it is confronted with more mandates originating at the state 
level. Some of the mandates may be good in that new services are 
supplied as a result. The only way to provide more money to im- 
prove our schools is to increase the revenue from all sources. Some 
states have legislated ceilings on the number of mills that can be 
levied for school purposes. In many states the ceiling has been 
reached; yet there are still not adequate funds to meet the needs of 
boys and girls. In some places ceilings have been circumvented by 
obtaining the cooperation of the local people and working with 
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them to permit an increase in the assessed valuation. When the con- 
stitutional limitation cannot be removed, nor assessed valuation in- 
creased, the state may have to take over a larger percentage of the 
support of the schools if more funds are to be obtained. 

A problem contributing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
funds for the support of school systems is that of organization. 
There are too many small units which are expensive to operate, 
and which do not provide the services which boys and girls should 
normally expect. Leadership is the answer to this problem in no 
small degree since thoughtful administration will call upon the 
people of the community to assist in finding a solution for the prob- 
lem. 

People are fortunate who live in a community where there is 
wealth, where there is a willingness to spend funds and to tax 
property to supply the necessary funds. Such conditions do not hap- 
pen by mere wishing; this feeling of willingness to spend funds has 
been brought about in most instances through a public relations 
program on the part of those connected with the school. The public 
is concerned about its schools, and rightly so. Where the facts, both 
good and bad, regarding education have been constantly brought 
before the public, the schools have fared much better than where 
there has been no public relations program. 

The public relations program is not one just for building up pres- 
sure groups for a bond issue, but is a program that goes on all the 
time. It tells the public what is taking place in their schools, what 
their boys and girls are doing, how they are taught reading, where 
the money is being spent. In fact, it is a continuous program of 
interpretation of education to the public—carefully and wisely 
planned and carried out. An excellent way of interpreting the 
school favorably to the public is to operate a good school with a 
good teacher in each classroom. When students go home each day 
happy, satisfied, and obviously developing, parents are always co- 
operative. 

The public relations program or interpretation of education is 
fully effective only when there is participation by the people of the 
community, not just the PTA, but all people of the community. In 
some communities a majority of the people have no direct relation- 
ship with the school. As the percentage of people beyond sixty-five 
years of age or older increases, more and more people have no con- 
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tact with the school through their own children. Maintaining rela- 
tionships between the public and the schools depends upon efforts 
involving all citizens, whether or not they have children in school, 

When people study and participate in educational policy making, 
they understand what is needed and why more funds are necessary 
to carry on the educational program. Too few people today recog- 
nize the fact that it takes better than twice the amount spent in 
1940 for education just to keep up to the cost level of 1940. A 53-cent 
dollar and the increased enrollment necessitate an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in the amount of money spent for education in 
order to maintain even as good a program as we had prior to the 
Second World War. 

When the administration succeeds in getting people to work to- 
gether, adequate funds will be provided schools for better buildings, 
for equipment, for teachers’ salaries, and for instructional programs, 

Funds available for education in a community are based upon 
the wealth of the community as expressed by the amount of taxable 
wealth per child in the school district. If the community is wealthy 
and the per capita income is high, the potential for funds to support 
education is good, 

The second factor determining the amount of money available 
for education is found in the value which the people of the com- 
munity place upon education. In many communities, there is never 
a question regarding the cost of an adequate program of education, 
since the people of the community believe in schools and want the 
best for their boys and girls. These people believe that the hope of 
the future can be found in good schools. They are willing to pay for 
educational services because education to them is a valuable asset. 
Therefore, they make available the funds. Some communities have 
plenty of wealth and yet have very poor or, at best, ordinary schools. 
In such a community there are too few people who value education 
very highly, and therefore, they are unwilling to spend more money 
for schools. This condition may exist partly because the organization 
is such that the schools are not close enough to the people for 
policy making since the ruling bodies are remote. In those commu- 
nities where the people have a voice in determining the cost of edu- 
cation, education has fared unusually well. A look at the opinion 
polls taken in the past few years shows that the public is willing to 
spend more money for education if need be, but it wants to be sure 
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that taxes are raised only for the purpose of education, not for other 
items. This is a healthy sign. 

In communities which provide best financial support for schools 
there is evidence that the higher the expenditure per child in aver- 
age daily attendance, the more is spent for teachers’ salaries. 

Studies have shown that the greater the total expenditure per pupil, the 
greater proportion (and thus, of course, of absolute amounts) of current ex- 
pense money goes to teachers’ salaries. This extra expenditure goes in about 
equal amounts to having more teachers and in paying higher salaries. 

In some communities, corporations have funds set aside for edu- 
cation, from which contributions are made to the school system 
every year. The administrator will know of such funds and may take 
steps to tap this source for the cost of supervision. Some organiza- 
tions are agreeable to expending funds to bring in outstanding edu- 
cators to serve as consultants. In fact, some of these organizations 
or corporations request the services of consultants for themselves. 

Better Budgets. Budget making is an important part of the opera- 
tion of the school system. It is here that the financial plan for the 
operation of the school system is made. It is here that all the various 
services are translated into cost. If the budget is not wisely made, 
services that are needed for children and for the staff are not in- 
corporated into the budget. Budget making is a difficult task, one 
which takes time if the budget is to be wisely constructed and 
planned. Administrators need the help of teachers and principals in 
planning the budget. If the administrator will make an adequate 
study of the previous year’s budget and expenditures, he often can 
find places where funds can be conserved without harm to the 
school program. A better method of purchasing, wherein purchases 
are made through a central office, may be a means of conserving 
funds. In some instances, schools may find ways to purchase more 
equipment and materials with the same amount or even less. Cen- 
tral purchasing is done at wholesale prices, whereas purchases by 
individual teachers and schools are usually at retail prices. A saving 
of 25 to 50 per cent, depending upon the item, is the result. A study 
of the budget and the system of purchasing will usually mean addi- 
tional funds when the budget is made. 


15 Financing Council Schools, 1952-58, Metropolitan School Study Council, New 
York, 1952, p. VI.-2. Mimeographed. See also: Robert R. Martin, Implications of Pat- 
terns for Expenditures for Budgeting and Accounting, unpublished Ed.D. project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1951. 
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A rearrangement of the insurance program often yields a saving, 
When insurance is being bought on a single year plan, a change to 
five-year policies will result in a saving. An examination of the sup- 
plies used by the janitors may indicate that money could be saved 
through the purchase of other types of supplies. The purchase of 
soap in larger quantities or the purchase of certain detergents will 
save funds and yet do the job as well. A careful check may lead to 
a saving of as much as one-third of the previous cost without loss in 
the quality of the supplies. Any wise administrator knows that there 
are various ways of cutting corners without cutting services so as 
to have funds for other services. If savings can be made as the result 
of better purchasing or improved maintenance, these savings can 
be channeled into the instructional program, thereby providing 
funds for a supervisory program. 

A sound budget is made when all people who will be affected 
by the budget have had an opportunity to participate in its formula- 
tion. Someone will have the responsibility of compiling all the wants 
enumerated by the various people. After these have been compiled, 
it may be necessary to make some adjustments to bring the total in 
line with the funds available, or to make a request for additional 
funds to meet the new demands. A budget, to be sound, must oper- 
ate within the revenue. Furthermore, the major expenditures of the 
budget must be made in the best interests of the children. Sound 
budget planning takes care of the needs of this year and yet bears 
in mind what will be required in the future. Sound budgeting re- 
quires that all services be taken care of within the limitations of 
what is available. 

Sound budgeting likewise points out the need for additional 
funds when it is shown that available funds cannot meet current 
demands. After checking and studying the demands carefully, it 
may be necessary for the administration to appeal to the public for 
sufficient funds to meet needed services. The people pay the bill; 
therefore, the people must understand and decide if they want these 
services to the point of being willing to pay for them. Here again, 
the people must be brought into the making of a budget if it is to be 
sound and one which can be defended. Wise administration will al- 
ways use budget making as an opportunity to interpret what the 
schools need as well as what they are doing. 
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SOME COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES 


Often those teachers and schools who need most the services of 
a supervisor are the ones who are not friendly toward such services. 
They cannot see the value of the money spent for a supervisor or 
supervisory devices. Unfortunately, there exist in America many 
small schools. There are over sixty thousand one-teacher schools. A 
majority of high schools have an enrollment of one hundred or less. 
These small schools need a program of supervision just as much as 
the large schools; in fact, the need is usually greater, since the teach- 
ers in these schools are often not as well trained and do not have 
access to the teaching aids available to teachers in larger schools. 

The small schools in the main tend to attract the teacher who is 
ill prepared. Likewise, the principals of the small schools are often 
inexperienced. In many cases, the principal is a teaching principal. 
It is obvious that schools with such personnel need supervision, but 
supervisory services in these schools are, in the majority of the cases, 
nonexistent, or at least very meager. 

What has been said for the small school holds true for most rural 
schools. Approximately one-half of the pupils enrolled in the United 
States are in rural schools. Since the rural school is not generally 
attractive to the well-prepared and well-trained teacher, the rural 
child frequently has teachers who have not been successful in secur- 
ing positions in village and city schools. The principal in the rural 
school is often untrained for his position. With these difficulties in 
personnel, supervision is a must for the rural school. Here again, cost 
of the supervisory service is a prohibiting factor. The rural child 
should have supervisory service, particularly since we know that 50 
per cent of the rural children will find employment at places other 
than on the farm. In order that this large group of boys and girls 
who attend rural and small schools where the supervisory program 
is either absent, or weak at best, not be deprived of their opportuni- 
ties, it is mandatory that school administration develop procedures 
which will give them the same advantages as are normally found in 
the larger schools. 

In the rural areas where there is little supervision and where 
wealth is not sufficient to provide supervision, certain devices must 
be invented in order to have supervision. A cooperative venture by 
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small schools is not beyond the realm of possibility. Small school sys- 
tems can band together and employ a consultant on a cooperative 
basis to assist and strengthen the leadership in a supervisory pro- 
gram. The services of a consultant may be secured from a nearby 
university or college at a small cost to each school unit. 

During the early 1940s, a university professor worked with six 
schools in a Texas county as consultant. He visited each school for 
one-half a day every three weeks during the October to April period, 
A group meeting of professional staff members from all six schools 
was held every three weeks, but the major portion of the good which 
resulted was due to the visits to the schools. Above all, the most 
worthwhile result of the plan in which the six schools participated 
cooperatively was the drawing together of the staff members in the 
schools through their realization of their many common interests 
and problems. 

A similar plan was used in six schools in three adjoining Texas 
counties. Also during the same year, five high schools in one Texas 
city were served by a professor who acted as a consultant in a study 
group evolving from the Evaluative Criteria. 

In a case where a college professor was employed as a consultant 
to a school system, a class was conducted that was open to graduate 
students on either a credit or noncredit basis. The professor was 
employed as a consultant to assist with the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria in order to help the faculty prepare for the visiting commit- 
tee. Those members of the staff who wanted credit paid an addi- 
tional amount beyond that paid by the school system for the services 
of the consultant. 

In some school systems where there are not sufficient funds avail- 
able for the various supervisory techniques, the principal has im- 
proved supervisory practices by enlisting the help of the PTA and 
the Future Teachers of America. Members of the FTA take over 
classes to allow the teacher to visit other schools within the county. 
This is good practice for the future teachers, in addition to giving 
the regular teacher certain opportunities. In other instances, where 
teachers are working on committees, they are excused from their 
classes through such a procedure. Another arrangement is to ask 
the members of the PTA who are former teachers to assist in im- 
proving the program by serving as substitutes at no cost to the 
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teachers or the school system while the teacher is visiting, attending 
professional meetings, or working on committees. The last two plans 
have merit in that they bring other people into the program with 
the teachers in providing supervision. 

When schools in a county, or even in a small city, pool their 
finances, they are able to work out a plan which will ensure a super- 
visory program to all. 

Small schools can have a supervisory program by the pooling of 
services, This cooperative arrangement will not cost anyone too 
much and will provide a supervisor to serve these small schools. 
The small school today stands in need of supervisory service, and 
the teachers in small schools feel the need for help. A cooperative 
working arrangement may not only be the beginning of a super- 
visory program, but may also be fruitful in the pooling of our 
strength as educators to work on other problems. 

A cooperative supervisory program can be developed either on 
a county-wide basis, wherein the small schools band together and 
work, or on a cooperative plan, in which small school systems which 
are closely located may pool their resources. In a state such as 
Mississippi, where 88.4 per cent of the schools have nine teachers 
or fewer, it is evident that most schools are too small to support indi- 
vidual supervisory programs. There are only twenty-two white 
county elementary supervisors in the eighty-two counties of the 
state, This picture can be repeated for many of our states. 

One method of cooperation on a county-wide basis may be an 
agreement by all the small schools to pool financial resources as well 
as personnel to make available supervisory services. If the school 
is a county unit, it may be necessary for adjacent counties to co- 
operate in developing a supervisory program. These cooperative 
ventures reduce the cost of supervisory services. 

Small Independent Units. Small nearby independent schools that 
are not financially able individually to secure competent supervisors 
may join together and work cooperatively to afford a limited super- 
visory program. In some instances, three or more small village 
schools have worked together to provide such services. A superin- 
tendent of a small independent school system contacted nearby in- 
dependent units and worked out a program making it possible to 
bring to the school systems a consultant from the state university. 
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This program cost each of the schools a very small amount. If it had 
not been a cooperative project, none of the schools would have had 
the services. 

Nearby schools can, through cooperative arrangement, not only 
have a consultant, but also exchange books, films, or other teaching 
materials which would be found in a materials bureau. In a coopera- 
tive venture of supervision, the various participating schools can 
likewise exchange ideas regarding the best and most effective super- 
visory devices and procedures as they relate to the problems of the 
separate schools. 

One school system has developed a program of supervision that 
does not add to the cost of education. The plan divides the schools 
of the system into groups called “hosts” and “guests.” These groups 
apply to both secondary and elementary schools. At the monthly 
system-wide meeting, the “guest school” faculties are scheduled to 
visit the “host school” faculties. The host school uses the regular 
agenda for its faculty meeting for in-service training. The host 
faculty studies problems and discusses how best to find solutions. 
After the discussion of a problem by the host faculty begins, 
members of the visiting group are asked to offer solutions to the 
problem and to tell how to meet these problems. This plan allows 
for ideas and discussion which enlarge the scope of attack on the 
situation at hand. 

The next month the groups exchange places, the hosts becoming 
guests. This exchange takes place each month. The value of this 
plan is that the host staff receives assistance from the guest principal 
and his teachers. The groups are small enough to exchange ideas 
and techniques that have proved valuable. The teachers and prin- 
cipals find this plan both stimulating and satisfying. This program 
appears to have merit, and further experimentation may prove 
profitable. 

Another means to achieve the purposes of supervision is to utilize 
to the full the competencies found within a school’s staff. In a school 
or school system where the only supervision available is that given 
by either the superintendent or principal, a plan of action can be 
developed with the entire school staff. After a plan of action has 
been cooperatively developed, the next step is to capitalize on the 
special competencies of the various members of the staff. For ex- 
ample, a substitute teacher may be employed for a first grade 
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teacher who is unusually successful in the teaching of reading. This 
first grade teacher is then released to work with other members of 
the staff who request assistance in the teaching of reading. If the 
principal is a supervising principal, he might substitute for the 
teacher with special competencies. Such a plan permits the use of 
the special competencies of the staff in those special areas of recog- 
nized achievement. Such a plan requires the entire staff to assume 
some responsibility of leadership in a supervisory program. Cooper- 
ative supervision is the result, and at no additional expenditure. 
This plan is adaptable to those schools or school districts that have 
no funds for supervisory services, yet have competent leadership. 

Examples of successful supervisory programs which have been 
worked out cooperatively can be found in places such as Warren 
County, New Jersey, and Bucks County, Pennsylvania."* The details 
in these programs show how it is possible, by cooperation on the 
part of teachers, parents, and board members as well as administra- 
tors, to work toward providing better supervisory programs and 
facilities. 

Warren County 

The county superintendent, as administrator, works directly with the boards 
while the helping teachers confine their activities to working with the teachers. 
The helping teachers have only that authority in the schools which is granted 
to them by the board of education under the direction of the county super- 
intendent. As in any co-operative effort, it is difficult to define responsibility, 
but for the most part the county superintendent and the boards of education 
set up the machinery for a good school and the helping teachers, working 
with the teachers, attempt to see that the machinery is used to bring about 
the maximum growth of the children. In Warren County, as in other sections 
of New Jersey, the boards of education have welcomed the expert and free 
service which the helping teachers provide. 

This is the situation and the administrative framework within which the 
Warren County supervisory program has developed. The high quality of educa- 
tional leadership exercised there has been felt well beyond the boundaries of 
the county and the state. Wisely, both county and state administrators have 
recognized the values to be gained by sharing their experiences and resources 
with others. Warren County helping teachers have therefore been free to accept 
assignments on state and national committees and to serve as leaders in state 
and national organizations. They have participated in conferences and work- 
shops in many states and have contributed to educational magazines and books; 


16 Marcia Everett (ed.), The Rural Supervisor at Work, Yearbook, Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association, Washington, 1949, pp. 73-95, 
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they have prepared and directed the use of educational exhibits, From these 
experiences they have brought back to the county enlarged vision and enriched 
resources, so that the county program has grown through this sharing,1? 


Bucks County. In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, a fairly compre- 
hensive program of supervision has been developed in recent years 
without state financial assistance: ° 


Because of the decentralized plan of administration . . . the superintendent 
and his staff have relatively little direct authority over the teachers. . . . The 
Supervisors function almost wholly as an advisory group, with little or no power 
to enforce their viewpoints, theories, or practices upon the teaching staff of 
the schools. No teacher’s tenure, income, or professional status depends directly 
upon their evaluation. . . . This advisory status provides a desirable setting 
for supervision in its broadest sense. . . . [It] encourages the development of 
co-operative education-building of a nature which can promote teacher growth 
through voluntary participation. . . . Such a supervisory program is slow in 
producing observable results. . . . It lacks the clear cut organization which 
would be possible with “100 per cent required” participation on the part of 
every teacher in a school system. 

In 1942, one of the assistant county superintendents was promoted to the 
superintendency of Bucks County. In his seven years as an assistant county 
superintendent, he had developed a nucleus of alert, growing teachers in the 
schools where he served, and he envisioned a county-wide program of vital 
in-service education which would bring comparable opportunities to all... . 
His first effort was to build his staff by appointing a well-trained elementary 
supervisor with adequate experience in rural teaching and supervision. . . . 
The superintendent made it clear to the head teachers and the supervising 
principals . . . that the staff had not set up a cut and dried program . . . but 
that its members would be “on-call” and accessible to those who wished their 
services, ... 

Gradually the teachers became acquainted with the new staff members as 
people and began to realize that they sincerely wished to help, not to “snoop 
and criticize. The “calls” to the various schools became more frequent as the 
months went... . 

Because of the large number of elementary teachers with whom she needed 
to work (over 350), the supervisor began to experiment with ways of meeting 
with them in groups. Sometimes she met with only three or four who had a 
problem in common. Sometimes she met with all the teachers of a district. 
Later, when certain problems in the teaching of language arts, social studies, 
elementary science, and arithmetic began to evolve as general needs i 
(the) supervisor held a series of regional meetings. . . . Regional Meetings 
were made a substitute for some of the formerly attended two-day insti- 
tutes. . . . The movement, at present, is toward including in teachers’ con- 


17 Ibid., p. 74. 
18 Ibid., pp. 234-240. 
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tracts a group of five to ten days—beyond the minimum state requirement of 
“days taught.” 


This is an instance in which, through cooperative endeavor, and 
through making the program wanted by the teachers, supervision 
has grown to serve all. 

Many fine things have resulted from this program. Curriculum 
materials have been cooperatively developed. Special guides have 
been developed to help teachers with particular problems. The 
teachers of the county have felt this to be a very fine program and 
they, together with the staff, make plans for the work throughout 
the year. 

The potential value of cooperative procedures in supervision has 
not been explored to any great degree; doubtless, however, this is 
the medium whereby small schools as well as rural schools will be 
able to avail themselves of supervisory programs. 


ADJUSTABLE COSTS 


It is difficult to determine the cost of an adequate supervisory 
program, since the cost depends upon the type of program and 
other factors. The cost can be adjusted to circumstances and can 
always be justified. 

As far as personnel is concerned, Dawson feels that one super- 
visor or helping teacher for each fifty teachers in the classroom is 
a minimum.” A program of supervision will cost in proportion to 
the number of employees and to the services demanded and ex- 
pected. In one situation, supervisory services are available at any 
time. Another situation would make supervisory service available 
only at certain times. The difference between these two in cost 
would be tremendous. However, even though it is difficult to say 
what the cost of an adequate supervisory service is, this does not 
preclude our having a supervisory program at a very reasonable 
price. 

As a suggestion for beginning a supervisory program, it may be 
possible to secure a consultant from the state department or the 
state university or a nearby teachers college who could visit the 
school system four to six times a year and be subject to call for 
advice at other times. For some schools the cost of this service is 


19 Chase and Baker, loc. cit. 
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not exorbitant; it would be possible not only to have the service 
of a consultant but also to have a small amount of money for the 
purchase of professional books and other materials. These services 
are inexpensive. The cost of the supervisory program will depend 
upon the amount, kind, and quality of supervisory service desired 
by the school. And where funds are limited, small amounts of money 
should be made available for the development of those supervisory 
techniques that give evidence of being most pertinent, promising, 
and profitable. 

If one desires to enlarge the program, more visits by the consult- 
ant can be scheduled. However, it is more advisable, as well as more 
desirable where possible, to have a supervisory program which 
would make available the services of supervising personnel at all 
times rather than only at specified intervals. 

A supervisory program based upon the use of supervisors from 
the state department of education whose working arrangement is 
“on-call,” can be arranged at a nominal cost, or even at no cost at 
all. Often people from the state department are very happy to par- 
ticipate in a program where there are interest and desire on the 
part of school and teachers for help. They will serve as consultants 
to the local school and will come to the school three, four, or five 
times during the year for the asking. Some programs of this nature 
are being carried on in the state of Alabama. 

In some instances, school systems have secured the services of a 
consultant who visits the school system, spending the day for as 
many as six times during the year, at a cost of as little as $125. Some 
excellent supervisory programs are built on the use of consultants 
from universities in which a fund as small as this is all that is re- 
quired. The writer has served both as an employer and as a consult- 
ant under such an arrangement. 

In many places, too little consideration for the development of 
Supervision is given. In states where supervisors on the state level 
are available, it is the business of the administration to arrange 
schedules whereby the state personnel can assist the local school 
In a supervisory program. 

If we are to continue to operate our schools, and if we are to raise 
the efficiency of our schools and to upgrade the personnel, we can- 
not be without a supervisory program financed by the board of 
education. As we know, teachers coming out of the teacher educa- 
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tion institutions are just ready to begin to learn how to teach, and 
if they are to become fully competent teachers, we must have super- 
visory services. It is obvious that the principal or the superintendent 
alone cannot satisfactorily render this service. All good teachers 
desire supervision; all poor teachers need it. No school system can 
afford to be without it. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Make a list of services and materials which would be necessary to include 
in a budget for supervision in a specific school situation, real or imaginary. 

2. Develop a composite plan for establishing a supervisory program and ex- 
panding it over a period of several years, using the worth of its services as a 
basis for obtaining the necessary funds. How would you readjust the budget 
or tap additional funds for this program? 

8. Invite an administrator to discuss with the class the problem of financing 
supervision. 

4, Prepare a statement the administrator could present to the board of edu- 
cation to support a request for a supervisory program. 

5. Examine your school budget. What percentage of it goes for supervision? 
How do the percentages spent for the main headings compare with national 
figures? Is there indication that changes should be considered? 

6. Prepare a program of supervisory services which will not cost additional 
money but which will utilize what is already available but not used. 

7. What are the arguments for supervisory service being an integral part of 
the budget from the standpoint of the teacher, of the supervisor, of the prin- 
cipal, of the superintendent, and of the board of education? 

8. As a teacher, what suggestions would you offer (1) the administration, 
(2) the board of education, and (3) the public, for financing a supervisory 
program? 
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CHAPTER 18 The Supervisor 


Throughout this book we have discussed supervision as a job which 
may be done by persons in many different positions. Of course, there 
is the person who is called “supervisor.” Where he exists, his work 
is to be the leader of the program of curricular and instructional 
improvement. In those schools without a person who is called “super- 
visor,” there is still the need for leadership in curricular and instruc- 
tional improvement. Much of the responsibility falls in small schools 
upon the superintendent. Certainly, with or without a supervisor, 
a great deal of responsibility falls upon the principal. In some schools 
there are department heads who have responsibilities in the super- 
visory program. A large school system may have a “director of cur- 
riculum and instruction,” or a person with a similar title. 

Providing for supervision is the responsibility of those in status 
positions. This book has been written with this truth in mind. Its 
suggestions have been made not only to those bearing the title of 
“supervisor” but also to those who are in other positions of leader- 
ship. Because supervision is a complex, difficult, and necessary 
job, it requires a highly skilled person if it is to be done as well as 
it should be. It requires a person whose sole responsibility is to 
look after curriculum and instruction in the school. All schools with- 
out such people should look toward adding them to their staffs. As 
has been pointed out elsewhere in this book, small schools can 
join together to obtain supervisory services for all. A larger school 
can justify a supervisor for the one school. 

What is the job of the supervisor? What kind of person should 


he be? What should be his education and experience? How can he 
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best maintain his effectiveness? Much has been said already in other 
chapters in answer to these questions. Let us now concentrate upon 
them and pull together some additional principles and suggestions 
concerning the supervisor as a person and as a staff member, We 
are thinking here of a supervisor as a full-time person, even though 
much of what will be said applies to the individual who has other 
responsibilities also. The part-time supervisor will not have the time 
to do all that needs to be done. 


THE JOB OF THE SUPERVISOR 


The supervisor’s basic responsibility is to lead staff members in 
improving curriculum and instruction. He will not restrict his con- 
tacts to staff members, of course. He will work with citizens and 
pupils also when the need arises, but his purposes will always be to 
work toward improvement of the school. His concept of supervision 
will cause him always to work as a guide, a facilitator, and a sharer. 

The supervisor will quickly become acquainted with as many of 
the persons involved in the program of the school as he can. He 
will work with the central administration of the school system to 
learn the policies upon which the school system operates. He will 
become well acquainted with the persons in the central administra- 
tion so that he can work with them in an atmosphere of mutual un- 
derstanding. He will know the principals of the schools where he is 
working. His relationships with these principals must be close, for 
everything he does must be in cooperation with them. Above all, 
he must know the teachers well if he is to work successfully with 
them. He cannot hope to know all the pupils, but he will become 
acquainted with many of them, and he will know many more by 
sight. As quickly as he can, he must become acquainted with the 
citizens in the community. He will attend PTA meetings and meet- 
ings of other lay groups concerned with the school so as to know the 
citizens closest to the schools. His efforts to know the community 
will not stop there, for part of his responsibility is to help bring 
about closer cooperation between the entire community and the 
school. 

Much of the supervisor’s work will be with problems. He has to 
keep ahead of them. That is, he must anticipate problems before 
they occur. He should move in positive ways to encourage the good 
things that he sees as well as spend much time in working in weak 
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areas of the school. Much of his service will be “on call,” but he will 
miss much that he needs to see if he always waits for invitations 
before making contacts. Making friends with teachers, pupils, citi- 
zens, and administrators will establish the contacts which will result 
in invitations. The supervisor needs, therefore, to get into schools 
frequently; he needs to be in meetings of lay groups. He needs to 
be known as a person sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
school and of all people concerned about it. 

Tf he is to know people and to be known by them, he cannot set 
up for himself a rigid schedule. If he fills his schedule during the 
week with visits to classes or other necessary tasks, no time is left 
for him to be in his office to work with those who wish to see him. 
No time is left for reading, study, planning, and evaluating. It is 
well for the supervisor to schedule only a part of each week, leaving 
a part for work with those who need him. He will wish to get into 
the schools regularly, but all schools and all teachers can be visited 
regularly even if only a part of each week is scheduled ahead for 
such work. 

One supervisor has set down a sample list of activities generally 
found on a supervisor's calendar: * 


Staff conferences—These may be on the placement or assignment of a child 
for the following year, on recommendations to the parents in working with 
their child, or on the review and evaluation of a case study for planning future 
work with the child. 

Observations in a classroom—These may be at a teacher’s request for help 
in some phase of teaching, for help with a child, for suggestions as to future 
planning, or just for satisfaction. They include invitations to programs, 
luncheons, or other projects for learning planned by the children. 

Working with parents—They may be preparing a guide for parents on some 
phase of the school program or planning a study group or PTA meeting. 

Working with a group of principals—on the preparation of a principal’s hand- 
book, thinking through common problems, or determining policies. 

Desk work—This covers filling out questionnaires, writing letters, speeches, 
and professional articles, preparation of a digest of recent periodical articles 
on a given topic, budget planning and policy making. 

Committee work—local, regional, state, national. This might include training 
a group leadership team, planning a workshop, preparing a guide for teaching 
a particular subject area, or developing an orientation program for new teachers. 

Conferences—These are held with teachers, principals, parents, adminis- 
trators, children, etc. 

1 Ethel Thompson, “So Begins—So Ends the Supervisor’s Day,” Educational Leader- 
ship, 10:83-84, November, 1952. 
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Recruitment—This would include visiting teachers colleges, interviewing 
candidates for positions, arranging observations for prospective teachers. 

Professional meetings—These may be of local, regional, state, or national 
professional organizations held at home or at a distance, They may be regularly 
scheduled meetings at the local level for the planning of implementation of the 
instructional program and involve work with a complete staff, parents, and/or 
teachers from various schools. 

Demonstration teaching—This is in any area in which techniques can be 
demonstrated profitably and may be done for one teacher or a group, with 
children or with adults. 

Acting as a resource person or speaker—in workshops, at school staff meet- 
ings, at state and national education conferences, at PTA meetings. 


The supervisor will work at his job always with a consciousness 
that he is dealing with people. He wants people to grow in under- 
standing of each other and of the work that they are doing. He will 
remember always the guiding principles of human relations.’ Fol- 
lowing these principles, he will provide ways for teachers and ad- 
ministrators to work with each other cooperatively as coworkers. 
He will attempt to help teachers see that they are coworkers with 
the pupils in their classes. All that he does will be directed toward 
helping everyone in the school program work with better under- 
standing of everyone else. 

Every supervisor’s job is different in many ways from every 
other supervisor’s job. The beginning supervisor will, therefore, 
survey the situation as he becomes acquainted with everyone con- 
cerned in it and will apply the principles of working with people 
to the qualities of his particular situation. 


THE SUPERVISOR AS A PERSON 


It is evident from all that has been written in this book that a 
supervisor must be able to work with people, must like people, and 
must be capable of being liked by them. All his accomplishments 
in the supervisory program come through what other people do, 
and the quality of his relationships with other people determines 
to a great degree the quality of the work which is done. These re- 
lationships depend upon both the personality of the supervisor and 
his professional ability. 


2 See chap. 4. 
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The supervisor must have a clear faith in the democratic process. 
He must believe firmly that his way is not the only way. He must 
believe that each person has to do things his own way even after 
he has agreed with others on the underlying principles. He must 
believe that responsibility usually makes people grow, that people 
generally “rise to the occasion.” He will therefore know that his 
best success comes from sharing his responsibilities with his co- 
workers and from helping them meet them. 

The supervisor must have an ability to think along with others. 
The ability to understand fully another person’s thought processes 
is not a common one, but it is of inestimable value to a supervisor; 
he must strive to develop it. 

The supervisor must be patient. He must never succumb to the 
temptation to lead people faster than they can be led. He must 
give as much help as is needed, but he must beware of impatiently 
doing a job himself because he can’t wait for the other person to 
develop the necessary understanding to do it. 

The supervisor with a sense of humor gets along better than one 
without it. Becoming too serious leads to impressions of pompous- 
ness, and pompous persons are not considered approachable. 

The supervisor's interests must be wide and deep. He must be 
able to talk comfortably and easily with citizens, with teachers, 
with pupils, with administrators. If he is a narrow “schoolmaster” 
type, he will find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make 
contacts with anyone outside the school circle. 

The supervisor must appear indefatigable. Any job which in- 
volves working constantly with people is fatiguing. The supervisor 
has a big job, and many times it will appear to him to be so big 
that it cannot be done. Teachers know these feelings, for their 
work with several score pupils each day is fatiguing and almost 
impossibly difficult for them at times. The supervisor's optimism 
and his apparent belief that all things are possible will be con- 
tagious, just as contagious as the gloom and exhaustion which he 
will feel many times but which he will hide. 

The supervisor will understand the basic principles of curriculum 
development, and he will understand the learning process. He will 
have sufficient knowledge of the purposes and content of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum to help teachers when they need help. 
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Although he cannot be a specialist in every subject in the secondary 
school, he must not be seriously deficient in any. What he does 
not know, he must be willing to find out. When teachers need 
help, they must not be put off. 

The supervisor should give commendation when he finds good 
work or good efforts. He should welcome the conference after he 
has observed a teacher as an opportunity to compliment good work 
as well as give help in the weak areas he has seen. 

To sum up, the supervisor will recognize that his success will 
be measured by how much confidence he can build in teachers and 
others by being a friendly, supporting, dependable individual. He 
can be successful only in so far as everybody with whom he works 
is successful. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


The successful supervisor in a secondary school must have had 
good teaching experience. It is better if this experience has been 
varied. If he has taught in more than one subject-matter field, he 
is that much better prepared to learn to work with teachers in all 
fields. It is better if his experience has been in several schools of 
different sizes in communities of different sizes. It is well if he has 
had some experience in working with adults, for much of his work 
as a supervisor will be with nonschool adults, and most of his work 
in school will be with adults. Certainly the more varied his experi- 
ence as a teacher has been, the better equipment he brings to the 
job of supervision. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to set down the formal edu- 
cation of a supervisor in terms of courses to be taken or degrees to 
be earned. Certainly the complex job of supervision requires edu- 
cation beyond the four years generally required of classroom teach- 
ers. Our discussion of the formal education of a supervisor will best 
deal with the areas of competency desirable in the ideal supervisor. 
Efforts toward drawing up programs for the education of super- 
visors can then be directed toward building programs at levels of 
the master’s degree, the doctor’s degree, and intermediate attain- 
ments. Such programs may consist of courses, seminars, practicums, 
field work, other off-campus experiences, work with lay groups, in- 
ternship, etc. 
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There are at least twelve areas of competence, some of them 
overlapping with others, which should enter into the formal edu- 
cation of a supervisor. 

1. Basic competence in general education. The supervisor needs 
to be well educated generally. He needs integrated within him the 
contributions of the humanities as well as his professional subjects. 
He needs to be well informed in literature, science, history, sociol- 
ogy, political science, mathematics, and all the areas of general 
education. His knowledge will not be that of a specialist but that 
of the educated democratic citizen. 

2. Basic competence in two or three subject-matter fields. In his 
undergraduate work, the supervisor has offered a major and at least 
one minor. He is legally qualified to teach in these fields. His com- 
petence must be that of the well-qualified secondary school teacher 
in these fields. He must “know his way around” thoroughly in these 
fields and must retain this knowledge through work with teachers 
and through study. Always, of course, he will be extending his 
knowledge of the subject matter of the secondary school curriculum 
beyond his fields of basic competence. 

3. Human relations. The work of the supervisor is to be with 
people, individually and in groups. He needs to understand the 
facts of human relations and the techniques of dealing with people 
so that their potentialities are released in constructive ways. 

4, History of the curriculum, and principles of curriculum de- 
velopment. In order not to be misled by propaganda about some 
curricular “innovations” and in order to understand fully the prin- 
ciples of curriculum development, the supervisor must know the 
history of the curriculum. Since much of his work is in the area of 
building curriculum, he must know the principles that guide study 
and revision of the curriculum. 

5, Human growth and development. Since the school program 
is designed to help children develop, and since it is geared to the 
potentialities of children at various stages, the supervisor must be 
thoroughly grounded in his knowledge of human growth and de- 
velopment. He needs knowledge of the whole span of growth, not 
just that period with which the secondary school is primarily con- 
cerned, 

6. Knowledge of resources for help in the state and elsewhere. 
If the supervisor is to be a helper of teachers, he must know the 
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sources from which information and other aid may be drawn. He 
needs to know the agencies working with education, and the other 
sources of materials in his state. He must have ability to evaluate 
the assistance which is available to know what will be construc- 
tively helpful. 

7. Psychology of learning, and methods of guiding learning. The 
supervisor must understand with thoroughness the ways in which 
people learn. He must know the ways in which various kinds of 
learning may be identified, and the ways in which the teacher may 
go about successfully guiding that learning. Here is the largest 
base of his competence in methods of teaching. It is in this area 
that much of his help to teachers in their classes will be given. 

8. History and philosophy of education. The supervisor must 
know the history of education so that he may have intelligent un- 
derstanding of much that goes on in schools. With an understand- 
ing of the systems of philosophy found most often in operation in 
our schools, he can work knowingly to help teachers reconcile be- 
liefs and actions in their work with children. The supervisor needs 
a knowledge of the philosophy of education in order to talk effec- 
tively with lay people in their discussions of things approved and 
disapproved in the school. 

9. Principles and techniques of supervision. The supervisor can 
benefit greatly from acquaintance with the principles and tech- 
niques of supervision not only in education but also in industry 
and business. Some of the finest contributions in this area have 
come from research and experience in industry and business. Basic, 
of course, is the whole area of human relations, but the principles 
and techniques of supervision in business and in school will help 
the supervisor. 

10. Currents and pressures at work in the world. The secondary 
school supervisor works to help educate youth to fit well into the 
world as it is and as it may be. His work with curriculum requires 
an understanding of history and of the roots of those forces which 
are at work in the world today. He should think clearly about these 
forces and be able to project possibilities, so that he may help keep 
the school’s program contributing to the preservation of democracy. 

11. Methods of research. The supervisor will need to keep abreast 
of research in all the areas with which he is concerned. This reason 
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alone would be enough for him to have competency in understand- 
ing research. In addition, he will be stimulating and directing re- 
search as he works with the instructional program. He must pro- 
vide leadership to others doing research as well as do research 
himself. 

12. Principles. and techniques of guidance and counseling. Not 
only will the supervisor help teachers learn to work well with pupils 
in guidance and counseling but also will he need to guide and coun- 
sel teachers. Some teachers will be greatly in need of counseling 
in order to become competent persons. The supervisor should be 
prepared to give help. 

There are doubtless other areas which might well be included 
in the supervisor's education. These twelve seem essential to the 
fully competent supervisor. 

Several programs for the education of supervisors have been re- 
ported in recent literature. Georgia’s program, reported in 1945, 
was characterized by (1) integrated courses from all subject fields; 
(2) contact with state departments supplying services to rural 
communities; (3) on-call work with teachers, individually and in 
small groups; (4) work in the field with experienced supervisors; 
(5) work at more than one teacher education institution in the 
state.” 

The University of Connecticut reports a doctoral program in 
the area of supervision and curriculum. It is composed of courses, 
workshop, practicum or field study, seminar, and work experience. 
Instead of listing a group of courses to be taken, the program lists 
fifteen experiences as the “required” part of the program: (1) ob- 
taining experience in schools; (2) teaching college classes under 
supervision; (3) participating in and giving leadership to confer- 
ences; (4) conducting and reporting on research; (5) writing for 
professional journals; (6) giving talks to professional and lay 
groups; (7) studying a community; (8) surveying a school; (9) 
doing demonstration teaching; (10) observing good teaching; (11) 
obtaining special, supervised field experience; (12) making syste- 
matic studies of children; (13) participating in seminars with other 
doctoral candidates; (14) participating in courses in which the 


3 Rachel S. Sutton, “Learning to Be a Supervisor,” Educational Leadership, 2:221- 
222, February, 1945. 
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above competencies are definite goals; (15) doing independent 
reading, study, and investigation.* 

In 1948, the Superintendents’ and the Supervisors’ Associations 
in West Virginia adopted a set of principles to form the basis for 
a state-approved program of education for supervisors: * 


Any plan of training for supervisors should be consistent with the concept of 
a twelve-year curriculum. It should prepare the supervisor to understand and 
work effectively in both the elementary and secondary schools, although the 
major emphasis of training may be directed toward some specific area of service. 

The graduate program of education must necessarily permit a range of choice 
in experiences consistent with the trainees’ varying backgrounds of education 
and experience. 

Field experiences are an essential part of the training program and the 
committee recommends that a minimum of twelve hours of graduate credit be 
given for the satisfactory completion of guided field experience which would 
cover not less than a two-year period. The field experience should be an integral 
part of the county supervisory program and should include experiences in both 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

The persons beginning supervisory training should have a bachelor’s degree 
with three to five years of successful teaching experience. 

A program of graduate training approved for a supervisor should, without 
loss of credit, lead to a master’s degree and a supervisor's cetificate. 


MAINTAINING THE SUPERVISOR'S EFFECTIVENESS 


The supervisor spends most of his time giving out. Unless he de- 
vises ways to refill his resources, he may find that he is becoming 
uninteresting even to himself. He needs, of course, to keep up with 
research and proposals in education in general. In addition he needs 
to keep in touch, through journals and yearbooks, with trends in 
the various subject-matter fields of the secondary school, particu- 
larly current history, sociology, and political science. 

He cannot narrow himself in his reading to professional fields. 
If he likes to read for pleasure, he should save some time for this. 
If he likes to listen to music, he needs to open himself to the com- 
pensating pleasures that it has to offer. In short, he needs to remain 
a person while he maintains his professional efficiency. 

To keep his perspective true, every year he should attend at 


*Vernon Anderson, “A Graduate Program for Leaders,” Educational Leadership, 
6:144-145, 183, Dec., 1948, 

5 Maud J. Broyles, “An Emerging Program of Supervision,” Educational Leadership, 
6:169-171, December, 1948, 
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least one national conference of people with similar work and in- 
terests. He should visit other schools and talk with educational 
workers in other schools as often as possible. 

Above all, to maintain his effectiveness, the supervisor cannot 
afford to let himself get too far away from teaching and teachers. 
If he needs to “borrow” a class now and then in order to keep the 
teacher’s point of view, let him do it. His success will be enhanced 
greatly if he keeps close to teachers and teaching, for it is meas- 
ured in the influence which he has upon teachers in their teaching. 


IN CONCLUSION 


As we look back over this chapter and the others which deal with 
what the supervisor does, we have the feeling that all this does not 
tell the whole story. We fear that we may have left the impression 
that a good supervisor will inevitably be produced by developing 
a certain set of competencies. We fear that we may have left the 
impression that an effective program of supervision will inevitably 
result from following a certain sequence of activities and doing cer- 
tain specific things. Again and again we have said that effective 
supervision is as much a spirit as it is a program. We want to re- 
emphasize that now. 

When we examine an idea or a proposal, we must analyze it. We 
must break it down into discernible parts in order to understand 
it. We must remember always that, when we do this, something in 
the whole disappears. Analysis is a scientific procedure, and it never 
reveals the art of the whole. To fail to see the scientifically derived 
qualities of supervision would be blindness indeed. To fail to under- 
stand that, put back together and operating as a whole, supervision 
is an art would be blindness equally stupid. 

The supervisor could develop every quality advised in this book, 
could go through the program of education suggested for his prepa- 
ration, and could assume every responsibility handed him here— 
and still fail utterly. The program of supervision could follow every 
step proposed in this book and still be grossly ineffective. 

Guiding learning is a complex of science and art in combinations 
of infinite possibility. It is a complex which, in its last and utter 
essence, is not subject to analysis. Those who plan and do super- 
vision will select and combine the qualities, the procedures, and 
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the techniques of the effective supervisor and of the effective super- 
visory program. They will select this and reject that, varying the 
quantity of each thing selected. If their selection and combination 
are effective, they will have added to the cold analysis of super- 
vision the indispensable quality of art. 

Perhaps that art, intangible as it always must be, contains the 
deep-held feeling that it is possible for tomorrow to be better and 
that people can make it so. 


QUESTIONS 


1, Budget a month of a supervisor's time to include the services which he 
should render both to the secondary school and to himself. Describe the school 
situation used. 

2. Do the same thing for a principal who attempts to discharge his super- 
visory obligations. Describe the school situation used. 

8. Evaluate the program of education proposed in this chapter for a super- 
visor. How could a prospective supervisor plan a degree program in a college 
with which you are familiar? What revisions in the college’s offerings and re- 
quirements would you suggest? 

4, Examine carefully the last section of this chapter, and discuss means 
which can be employed to avoid the dangers of depending too much on a 
coldly analyzed program or plan, and consequent stereotyping of the super- 
visor’s procedures, 

5. As a teacher, consider a supervisor whom you know. What suggestions 
would you offer to make the use of his time more effective to you and to the 
school? 

6. Appraise a supervisor as a person. Which of the traits listed seem most 
important to you? Can any trait be omitted and a supervisor be effective in a 
cooperative program? 

7. List the ways in which supervisors have been most helpful to you. Do 
these result largely from training or from experience? 

8. Can a school be adequately staffed without a supervisor? Be specific in 
your statement. 
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APPENDIX À Representative Educational 
Organizations Which Publish Yearbooks 


American Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Wash- 


ington 6. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth 


St. N.W., Washington 6. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6. 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 525 West 120th St., New York 


27, N.Y. 
National Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6. 


National Society for the Study of Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, 
ill. 
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APPENDIX B Journals Pertaining to 
Secondary Education 


Field 
desig- 


General | Second- nated 


Name and address of journal cover- ary 


by 
age school Me ot 


journal 


Adult Education. Adult Education Association of v 
the United States of America, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6. 

American Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Journal. American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 

j Recreation, NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 

American Journal of Physics. American Institute 
of Physics, 57 E. 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

Baltimore Bulletin for Education. Bureau of Meas- 
urement, Statistics, and Research, 3 E. 25th 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 

Business Education World. Gregg Publishing Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

California Journal of Secondary Education. Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education. Rooms 
9-10, Haviland Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


nore: Journals primarily concerned with the techniques of supervision are not in- 
cluded in this list. 
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Name and address of journal 


Catholic Educational Review. Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17. 

Christian Scholar. 36 E. Main St., Somerville, 
N.J. 7 

Classical Journal. Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, 8E Hellems Hall, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Clearing House. Clearing House, 207 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3. 


Education. Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hing- 


ham, Mass. 

Education Digest. 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Educational Forum. Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Educational Music Magazine. Educational Mu- 
sic Bureau, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3. 

Educational Outlook. School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Educational Record. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Mass. Ave. N.W., Washington 6. 

Educational Screen. 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 

English Journal. 1849 W. 107th St., Chicago 43. 

French Review. American Association of Teachers 
of French. Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 

Harvard Educational Review. Peabody House, 
13 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

High Points. Board of Education, Room 925, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

High School Journal. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Hispania. American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
T 

International Journal of Religious Education. In- 

ternational Council of Religious Education, 

79 E. Adams, Chicago 3. 


General 
cover- 


FA 


Second- 


|. Field 
desig- 
nated 


journal 


SES 


Annual 
sub- 
scrip- 
tion 


$4.00 


$3.00 
$3.75 


$4.00 
$4.00 
$4.00 
$3.00 
$1.50 


$2.50 


$4.00 
$3.00 
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Name and address of journal 


Journal of Applied Psychology. American Psy- 
chological Association, 1333 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6. 

Journal of Business Education. 512 Brooks Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Journal of Chemical Education. 20th & North- 
ampton Sts., Easton, Pa. 

Journal of Education. 332 Bay State Rd., Boston. 

Journal of Educational Psychology. Warwick & 
York, Inc., 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Journal of Educational Sociology. Payne Educa- 
tional Sociology Foundation, Inc., 157 West 
13th St., New York 11. 

Journal of Genetic Psychology. The Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 

Journal of Negro Education. Howard University, 
Washington. 

Journal of the National Education Association. 
NEA of the USA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 
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of, 48-44, 49 
cooperative (see Cooperative ad- 
ministration and supervision) 
Administrative council, 254-256 
Administrator as participant in super- 
vision, principal, 47-52 
superintendent, 43—47 
Advisory council, 170-171, 254-256 
Alexander, William M., 19 
Applegate, Stanley, 112-113 
Arnold, Earl A., 156 
Articulation, 15, 127 
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Association for Childhood Education, 
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Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 26, 193 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
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Attitudes of teachers toward super- 
vision (see Teachers) 
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Bartky, John A., 267 

Benjamin, Harold, 68 

Benne, Kenneth D., 94, 107 
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Bradford, Leland P., 94, 107 

Briggs, Thomas H., 222 

Budgets for schools, 267-270, 275- 
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Bulletin, supervisory, in stimulating 
professional reading, 203-205 
as supervisory device, 171-172 
use of, for directives, 165 
Burton, William H., 5 


Carnegie unit, 12-13, 15 
Caswell, Hollis L., 156 
Citizens, in curriculum planning, 63- 
64 
in evaluation of supervision, 222— 
224 
as participants in supervisory pro- 
gram, 61-66 
Citizens’ advisory groups, 223-224, 
255, 257-261, 274-279 
Citizens Fact-Finding Commission of 
Connecticut, 86 
Citizenship Education Project, 262- 
263 
Classroom observation, 187-188 
College entrance requirements, 13-14 
Committee of Ten, 6, 9 
Communication, necessity for clearness 
in, 66-67 
Community, in evaluation of supervi- 
sion, 222-224 
and school, 61-66, 249-264 
(See also Citizens) 
Conant, James B., 260 
Coney, Donald, 204 
Conferences (see Supervisory confer- 
ences) 
Consultant, characteristics of, 72-74 
definition of, 71 
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Consultant, in joint supervisory pro- 
grams, 282-285 
as participant in supervisory pro- 
gram, 70-77, 287-288 
responsibilities of, 74-75 
responsibilities of school to, 75-77 
special contributions of, 71-72 
in using Evaluative Criteria, 184- 
185, 282 
in workshop, 144-145, 147 
Continuity of learning, 15, 127 
intervisitation, 179 
Cooperation, barriers to, 248 
in financing of supervision, 272, 
281-287 
in workshop, 148 
Cooperative administration and super- 
vision, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
253-254 
cooperative planning in, 236-237 
evaluation of, 245 
leadership in, 237—241, 243-245 
Marshalltown, Iowa, 250 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 251-252 
organizing, 241-244 
Oroville, California, 252-253 
principles of, 235-241, 263-264 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 250- 
251 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, 31 
Correspondence courses, 191 
Cunningham, Ruth, 112-118 
Curriculum, forces affecting, 10 
reorganization of, 10-11 
Curriculum laboratories, 188-189 
Curriculum planning, laymen as par- 
ticipants in, 68-64 
Cushman, C. L., 19, 25-26 


Dawson, Howard A., 267, 287 
Democratic leadership, 95-102 
Democratic values, 63 
Demonstration teaching, 178 
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Educational Policies Commission, 
7-9 
Seven Cardinal Principles, 7 
Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, 
8-9 
Educational goals, characteristics of, 
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necessity for school to determine, 
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as philosophy of school, 113, 115- 
124 
Educational Leadership, 33, 57 
Educational Policies Commission, 7-9 
Elimination from school, 14 
Emans, Lester M., 17 
Evaluation, complexity of, in super- 
vision, 216-218 
concept of, 215-216, 231-232 
of cooperative administration and 
supervision, 245 
of group process, 230-231 
participation in, of community, 
222-924 
of pupils, 221-222 
in planning for supervision, 118, 
128-129 
of program of supervision, 226-232 
community in, 222-224 
pupils in, 221-222 
of supervisor, 224-226 
of teacher, 218-221 
Evaluative Criteria, 115-117, 154 
155, 181-186, 282 
development of, 181-182 
group work in use of, 183-185 
guides to supervisory use of, 182- 
186 
as supervisory device, 181-186 
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Evans, Mary C., 26-28 
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Faculty meetings (see Teachers’ meet- 
ings) 
Financing of supervision, cooperation 
in, 272, 281-287 
cost to teachers, 270-272 
guiding principles, 266-273 
inclusion in school budget, 267- 
270, 275-276 
leadership in, 274-275 
public relations in, 276-279 
as state responsibility, 266-267 
Future Teachers of America, 282 


General education, 3 
Gragg, Margaret, 50 
Group discussions in stimulating pro- 
fessional reading, 206-207, 210- 
212 
Group process, blocks to effective use 
of, 102-107 
definition of, 87 
evaluation of, 230-231 
goals in, 89-91, 96 
leader in, 95-100 
leadership in, 94-107 
observer in, 96, 101-102 
principles of, 87-95 
problem solving in, 88 
recorder in, 96, 100-101 
in teachers’ meetings, 178-175 
in workshop, 186-137, 148 
(See also Leadership) 


Herrick, Virgil E., 48-49, 218 
Hilliard, Pauline, 112-113 
Home rooms, 70 


Inlow, H. E., 53 
In-service education, identical with 


supervision, 17-21 


In-service education, principles of, 
24-26 
(See also Supervision) 
Institute as supervisory device, 193- 
194 
(See also Teachers’ meetings; 
Workshops) 
Intervisitation by teachers, 61, 177- 
181 
encouragement of, 181 
learning gained through, 178-180 
purposes of, 177-178 
outside school system, 179-180 
within school system, 178-179 


Justman, Joseph, 222 


Katterle, Zeno B., 44 
Kelley, Earl C., 135-186, 143 


Larsen, Roy E., 260 
Lawler, Marcella R., 71 
Leadership, authoritarian, 92-98, 97- 
98, 114-115 
in cooperative administration and 
supervision, 237-241, 243-245 
democratic, 95-102 
development of, 173-175 
in financing of supervision, 274-275 
in group process, 94-107 
laissez faire in, 89, 97-98, 109 
in planning for supervision, 114-115 
of principal, 48-49 
status, 92-97, 100 
in workshop, 136-137 
(See also Group process) 
Leadership roles, 95-102 
Lewin, Kurt, 89 
Lippitt, Ronald, 89, 94, 107 
Lonsdale, Richard C., 261-262 
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school Principals, 8 
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Public Schools, 260 
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and Secondary Schools, 28, 31 


Observation of classes, 187-188 

Ogletree, James Robert, 24-26 

Organizing cooperative supervision, 
241-244 
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258, 277, 282, 292, 294 
Patterson, Don S., 44 
Philosophy of school, 118, 115-124 
Planning for supervision, 109-131 
centered on teacher, 110 
coordinating work in, 127—128 
evaluation in, 118, 128-129 
finding time for, 124-126, 128 
identifying problems in, 126-127 
including teachers in, 109-130 
leadership in, 114-115 
ı steps in, 118-129 
winning confidence of teachers, 
118-114 
Preschool conference as supervisory 
device, 193 
Principal, in-service education of, 49- 
50 
leadership, 48—49 
as participant in supervisory pro- 
gram, 47-52 ; 
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Principal, preservice education of, 50 
responsibility for supervision, 47— 
49 
Professional library, books and peri- 
odicals in, 199-200 
cost, 208-209 
criteria for, 198-199 
factors determining contents of, 198 
guides in developing, 199-207 
location and care of, 200-201 
need for school to maintain, 197- 
198 
selection of materials, 207—208 
stimulating use of, 201-207 
in workshop, 145-146 
Professional meetings as supervisory 
device, 191-193 
Public relations, 62-66 
in financing of supervision, 276-279 
Pupil, in evaluation of supervision, 
221-222 
as participant in supervisory pro- 
gram, 67-70 


Reading, recreational, by students, 
150-152 
teaching of, lack of skills in, 14-15 
Replogle, Vernon L., 34-36 
Rice, Theodore D., 47, 51 
Rogers, Virgil M., 245-246 


Salary schedule, 190-191, 246-247 

Saylor, J. Galen, 19 

School study councils, 261-262 

Secondary school, departmentaliza- 
tion, 9, 11-12, 15, 167-168 

particular need for supervision in, 
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Seven Cardinal Principles, 7 

Sharp, George, 98-94 

Sifert, Earl Roland, 49 

Spalding, Howard G., 47-49 

Spears, Harold, 10 

Storen, Helen F., 63 
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Student council, 70 
Study in higher institutions, planning 
for, 190-191 
as supervisory device, 188-191 
Study groups, 182, 150-156 
(See also Workshops) 
Superintendent, as participant in su- 
pervisory program, 43-47 
supervisory reports to, 46 
Supervision, attitudes of teachers to- 
ward (see Teachers) 
authoritarian, 2-3 
as control, 2-3 
cooperative (see Cooperative ad- 
ministration and supervision) 
as curriculum study, 11 
financing (see Financing of super- 
vision) 
as function of administration, 2, 44— 
52 
human relationships in, 25, 34-85 
identical with in-service education, 
17-21 
as indispensable, 36-41 
necessity of, 4-7, 12-17, 19 
organization of, 88, 241-244 
planning for (see Planning for su- 
pervision) 
services to be rendered by, 12 
(See also In-service education) 
Supervisor, as counselor, 80 
education of, 296-300 
evaluation of, 224-226 
functions performed by, 26-28, 
292-294 
personal qualities of, 294-296 
responsibilities of, 77-83 
“special,” 2, 81 
Supervisory activities, cooperative, 30 
Supervisory bulletin (see Bulletin) 
Supervisory conferences, in evaluating 
teachers, 220-221 
following classroom observation, 
187-188 
in stimulating professional reading, 
206 
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Taggart, Lelia Ann, 26-28 
Taulane, John B., 19 
Teachers, attitudes of, toward super- 
vision, 28-86, 57, 92-95, 102- 
106, 111-118, 194, 201-202, 
211-212, 224, 228-229,+238-239 
cost of supervision to, 2705272 
evaluation of, 218-221 
mental health of, 195 
as participants in supervisory pro- 
gram, 52-61 ran 
beginning teacher, 53-58 
difficulties of, 56-57 
induction of, 53-58 
experienced teacher, 58-61 
difficulties of, 58-60 
guides to helping, 60-61 
rating of, 218-221 
social needs of, 194-195 i 
and faculty meetings, 172-173 
Teachers meetings, 160-175, 210-212 
criteria for improving, 164-170 
finding time for, 194 
grouping in, 167-169 
participation of teachers in plan- 
ning for, 164, 169 
scheduling of, 124-125 
and social needs of teachers, 172- 
173 
unproductive, 160-164 , 
Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, 8-9 &’ 
Toy, Henry, 260 
Travel as supervisory device, 195 


Visits to classes, 187-188 
(See also Intervisitation) 
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Wolfe, Thomas, 204-205 
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